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CHAPTER I 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS 


IVEN a God, a personal God,—something more 
than a cold block of marble, or the colder 
abstraction of a _ philosopher’s brain——One who 
knows, and rules, and loves: given also Man, with 
his little life of mystery vanishing at either end 
in greater mysteries still; let him, endowed with 
reason, passion, affection, have to sound his dim 
and perilous way down the stream of freewill to an 
unknown sea, and we possess the known quantities 
of an equation whose unknown quantity will be a 
revelation—such a revelation as we find in the Bible. 
But any revelation of God to man must necessarily 
have to contend with two grave difficulties: first, im 
regard to the subject-matter of revelation; and 
second, in regard to the imperfect media of com- 
munication. We may reasonably assume that God 
would not disclose what we by searching might find 
out for ourselves. The plane of revelation comes 
down and intersects the planes of reason and of 
sense, but, for the most part, it lies above and beyond 
these. It has to do with the unknown, the unseen ; 
the spiritual rather than the material. From the 


very first it makes demands upon our faith, opening 
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up new worlds of thought; paths that Sense knoweth 
not, and the vulture-eye of Reason hath not seen. 
And then there is the second difficulty, that of com- 
pressing these truths, so varied and so vast, into 
common speech; the difficulty of making God’s 
great thoughts run on the narrow gauge of human 
language. When Paul was carried to the “third 
heavens,” he heard things which it was not lawful, 
or “not possible” to utter. With all his familiarity 
with Greek and Hebrew poetry, and with the Eastern 
licence for hyperbole, he confesses that language fails 
him, that in all the storehouse of human speech 
there is no robe ample enough to clothe the vision 
he has seen. Let Science make a discovery, and this 
difficulty meets her at onee. She brings forth some 
new fact, and lo! she has no swaddling-clothes in 
which to enwrap it; and so she sets to work to 
weave them. Our works of science are so full of 
technicalities and of words newly coined, just because 
Science cannot well put her new wine into the old, 
well-worn bottles of common speech. And, by the 
way, will not this explain to us many of the apparent 
divergencies and discrepancies of Scripture, this 
inadequacy of expression? God does not give us 
the whole truth at once; He gives it in fragmentary 
portions (Heb. i. 1)—a half-truth here and a half- 
truth there. Read by themselves, they may appear 
antagonistic and even contradictory; but put them 
together, and each is the complement to the other, 
and they form a beautiful and rounded whole. 
Truth lies, not in straight lines, but in spheres; and 
if, taking Infinite Merey as our starting-point, we 
sail far enough, we shall reach that other pole, 
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Infinite Justice. Both lie on the same meridian— 
antipodal truths, if we might call them so, their 
apparent contradiction being in fact a real harmony. 

But before we pass to the Gospels and the human 
element we find there, let us look at the other 
element common to all Scripture, the Divine. To 
what extent does this appear? or, in other words, 
what is the measure of inspiration in these sacred 
records? Our word “inspiration ” occurs but twice 
in the two Testaments, and in one of these cases 
(Job xxxi. 8) there is no reference to the Scriptures. 
Its primary meaning is that Divine influence or Divine 
breathing upon a man, which enables him to do what 
by his natural and unaided powers would not be 
possible. And so the cunning work of the old taber- 
nacle, the knops and bowls and pomegranates, was as 
really the product of an inspiration as these canonical 
books of our Bible; for, says the Lord concerning 
Bezaleel, “I have filled him with the Spirit of God, 
in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship” (Ex. xxxi. 3). 
So too in the Old Testament men were inspired to 
act out the will of the Lord, as others were inspired 
to write out that same will; and as we read the 
lives of judges and prophets, as we see a Saul 
prophesying at Bethel, or a Samson smiting the 
Philistines at Lehi, we see how “men of old” could 
be “moved by the Holy Ghost.” We use the word, 
however, in a higher and more definite sense, as 
signifying that Divine influence resting upon the 
sacred writers, “by which they were qualified to 
communicate moral and religious truth with authority.” 
But what was the measure of this influence? Was 
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it a fixed and constant quantity, measuring each 
sentence, weighing each word, no matter whether 
those sentences had to record some recent event, or 
whether they spoke of an event that was far away 
in the haze of the future? Was the Divine element 
an agitated sea in which man’s personality was 
drowned? Did that breath of inspiration unman 
the man, turning his mind into a silent cave, with 
its stalactites of congealed thoughts? petrifying 
all that was human, turning it to a Memnon 
statue, an articulate stone? That was an opinion 
held by many and held for a long time. “They 
neither spake nor wrote any word of their own, 
but uttered syllable by syllable as the Spirit put it 
into their mouths, no otherwise than the harp or the 
lute doth give a sound according to the direction of 
his hands that holdeth and striketh it with skill.” 
According to this view, the sacred writers were 
not persons, but things; not agents, but instruments: 
not penmen, but pens. Now to a certain extent this 
is true. We find sometimes an inspiration so over- 
whelming and complete that the agent is carried 
away; he is as though he were not; his thoughts 
are God’s thoughts; his words are God’s words. 
The man is nothing but an Molian lyre, vibrating 
to the breath of the Spirit. When the son of Beor 
sees in his trance the “Star rising out of Jacob,” 
when we find his own will overborne by a stronger 
will, when we see the curses of his heart transmuted 
by a strange alchemy into blessings that the unwill- 
ing lips fling down upon the white tents of Israel, 
we see something not unlike the so-called mania of 
olden times. When we see prophets minutely 
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describing events that still lie veiled by intervening 
years; or when we see men suddenly carried over 
all laws of association and of thought, speaking 
words whose meaning they themselves cannot guess, 
we see an inspiration of the highest type: the human 
is lost in the Divine. These are the ecstasies of a 
Pythoness: the tripod now standing, not in the 
temple of Apollo, but in the temple of Christ; the 
inspiration flowing, not from the fumes of sulphur, 
nor from waters that have trickled down Parnassus, 
but coming down from above, borne on _ those 
diviner waters that flow from Calvary. 

But all Scripture is not thus given. Sometimes 
the Divine element sinks out of sight, and the 
human appears prominent, as in the historical books 
of the Old Testament. These would not require any 
special gift or power from on high. They are not 
laws beyond the wit of man to devise; they are not 
the record of events long since buried in oblivion, 
nor the foretelling of events yet to come: they are 
simple, unvarnished statements of facts, in no wise 
differing from other historical records. They do not 
demand credence on the ground that they were 
inspired, but simply on the ground that they were 
true. Grant that they are faithful histories, and 
you want nothing more; no degree of inspiration 
would give them any additional weight. It is 
evident, then, that when we speak of these sacred 
writers as being inspired, we do not mean that the 
inspiration was in all cases the same, that they were 
under the Divine influence in equal measure. It 
was the same Divine power, but it operated in 
different degrees and in different modes. The Jews 
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were wont to make a _ distinction between the 
prophets proper and the /agiographi—the sacred 
writers. The one wrote, so they say, under the 
inspiration of suggestion, the Divine Spirit giving 
them some visum propheticum, some manifest vision, 
and then inditing the very words. The others 
wrote under an inspiration of direction, the Divine 
Spirit giving them a thesis, and directing them as to 
what events they should record and what they 
should omit; but leaving them to seek and use 
what extraneous helps they might see fit; yet at 
the same time guarding them from error in their use 
of them. When, then, St. Peter tells us that “ men 
spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost ” 
(2 Pet. i. 21), he does not mean that they were 
carried out of themselves, beyond themselves, mere 
straws borne along on an impetuous torrent; there 
was still room for research and for the play of all 
the human faculties. How intimate may be this 
blending of the human and Divine, St. Paul himself 
shows us; for in one of his Epistles (1 Cor. vu. 40), 
when writing of the manifest will of God, he stays 
to interject an opinion of his own. He confesses 
that he is not sure as to its bemg the will of God— 
“JT think that I also have the Spirit of God”; and 
he takes care to guard these doubtful points with 
the parentheses, “after my judgment,” “this I say 
by way of permission, not of commandment ” 
(ver. 6). The written word comes to us like 
the incarnate Logos, wearing an Eastern, a Jewish 
dress ; but beneath that dress is the twofold nature 
joined in indissoluble union. Now, as we gaze upon 
it, we hear the accents of human speech, we see the 
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lines of human care, and we ery with Pilate, “ Behold 
the man!” Then, again, it shines in such trans- 
cendent glory—the outward dress wearing a glittering 
whiteness which no fuller’s art can rival—that we 
bow before it with devoutest homage, and our 
hearts, subdued and awed, can only ery, “ My Lord 
and my God!” The human and the Divine form 
but one Word; and, like the Incarnate Word, it is 
but the outer voice of the inner heart of God; 
infinite Love vocalised so that man may hear it. 
Followig the division we have already made, the 
four Gospels would come under the inspiration of 
direction; the Divine Spirit selecting these four 
Evangelists in preference to others, “moving” them 
to take up the task, and then qualifying them for it. 
St. Luke prefaces his Gospel with the reason that 
led him to engage in the work; and as we read it, 
we see a thought germinating in the mind, growing 
up into a blade of desire, then developing into an 
ear of resolve, and at last ripening into the full corn 
of deliberate, determined action. It is a human 
mind we see at work, the ordinary processes of 
human thought. But whence came that “ Foras- 
much”? Who sowed in his mind this springing 
and germinant thought? Here we come back 
directly to the mysterious line where the human 
and the Divine are merged in each other. In the 
four Gospels we have not four lives, but four sides 
of one life, written by four separate men, from four 
different standpoints, and, as is very probable, with 
four distinct aims. Now it is impossible that this 
can be done without apparent discrepancies. No 
four men could sit down and write a life, even 
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in our age of pens and paper, when nearly every- 
thing is committed to writing, without presenting 
what we should call anomalhes and contradictions. 
Let two witnesses appear in a court of law, both 
spectators of the same occurrence, let them describe 
it exactly in the same words, and their evidence 
would be weakened by the. suspicion of collusion. 
Apparent differences in parts are a strong proof of 
the genuineness of the whole. We grant that there 
are these discrepancies in the narratives of the four 
Gospels; nay, more, we affirm that if our Gospels be 
true, these discrepancies of statement must be there 
as a matter of necessity. And it is just here that a 
due recognition of the human element in the Gospels 
is so important; it is the missing link that binds in 
one compact whole an otherwise broken chain. 

Now we may expect that each Gospel, while 
telling accurately the story of the life of Christ, will 
have a peculiar colouring borrowed from the life of 
the writer. In studying men, we must remember 
that what we call character is a sum-total, the 
resultant of many factors. The very skies under 
which a man is born exert an influence upon his 
life. The physical aspects of the country impinge 
upon his mind ; and when a Bunyan grows up by the 
sluggish Ouse, hard by the undrained fens, it is one 
of the freaks of nature which makes us marvel. He 
who would paint a Baptist—the stern and rough 
ascetic—must take for his background the rugged 
hills of Judea and the Jordan wilderness. And 
especially upon our language do the surroundings of 
our life exert an influence. “Speak, that I may 
know you,” said Socrates to one who was hiding 
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behind a mask of silence. Go where we will, our 
dialect will betray us; the scenes and incidents of 
our life will filter through our speech. In the 
poetry of Wordsworth we breathe the air of the 
Lake country, musical with the splash of mountain 
streams, and redolent of clover; while in Tennyson 
we have the wold or the half-sullen fen, and the 
distant shore, with the incessant break and swash 
of the tired waves. If we turn to the Psalms of 
David, we find word-photographs of all the scenes 
which filled up his eventful life, from the cave of 
Adullam to the heights and solitudes of the hill 
Mizar. So is it in the Gospels. St. Matthew, in 
chapter xvi., gives an account of the scene in 
Capernaum when Peter is asked, “ Doth not your 
Master pay tribute?” and then he tells of the 
miracle of the fish with the stater in its mouth. 
But this incident is not referred to by any other of 
the three Evangelists: why, then, is Matthew so 
particular and so precise? We can easily under- 
stand. Matthew himself had been a collector of 
dues, and possibly he himself had asked at his 
receipt of custom the very question propounded to 
Peter. It is just such an incident as would fasten 
itself upon the mind of the quondam tax-gatherer, 
waking up the memories and associations of his 
earlier life. So in that other narrative where the 
Herodians seek to entrap Jesus by the question of 
paying tribute. In St. Mark and St. Luke, Christ 
says, “Show me a penny”; but Matthew flies at 
once to the language of the custom-house, “Show 
me the tribute-money.” Mark and Luke give the 
popular name, the “denarius”; but in the custom- 
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house it is something more than a silver denarius ; 
it is 70 vouiopa ToD Kyvoov. It is the language of 
officialism, stilted and grand, and we can almost see 
the publican Jew levying his blackmail upon his 
countrymen—asking for their gold, that Cvsar’s mint 
may turn it into fetters ; and screwing up his courage 
to the task by saying to himself, “It is to vopicpa, 
established by law.” It is a shred of Roman red 
tape, that clothed the government officer with a 
show of brief authority ; and Matthew’s pen catches 
instinctively this echo from the custom-house. So, 
too, in the statement about Judas and the betrayal. 
Mark and Luke simply say, “They covenanted to 
give him money”; but Matthew, whose training in 
a government office has taught him exactness in 
financial matters, tells us how much the price was, 
and weighs out to us the thirty pieces of blood- 
money. 

About the life of St. Mark we know compara- 
tively little; but this is immaterial, as it is 
generally admitted that St. Mark acted as a kind 
of amanuensis to the apostle Peter. It is then 
Peter’s voice we may expect to hear, as, Rhoda-like, 
we listen by the gate of our Second Gospel. Quick, 
impetuous, and impulsive, St. Peter was ready for 
any emergency. If he had possessed our modern 
weakness for heraldic symbols, what motto for his 
crest had been so suitable as that one word ewéedvs, 
“straightway”? It is the watchword of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, occurring more frequently there 
than in the three other Gospels together. And 
what could be more characteristic of the man, so 
swift of speech and prompt in deed? There is 
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one word used in this Gospel, and found also in 
the Gospel of St. John, which Matthew and Luke 
do not use—the word mdovdpiov, “a little ship.” 
Matthew and Luke, the two landsmen, use only 
the generic wAovov; but Peter and John, the two 
lakemen, make a distinction in name, as there was 
doubtless a difference in the build, and six times use 
the diminutive wAodpiov, “little ship” (Mark iii. 
Oe uve 3-6): 

St. Mark, speaking of the woman with the issue, 
says, “She had suffered many things of many 
physicians.” There is a certain amount of harsh- 
ness about this expression, as if these physicians 
were heartless empirics who stopped at no torture 
if they could only carry on their experiments. But 
when St. Luke tells the story, he tempers down this 
severity. He puts a veil over the sufferings caused 
by unskilful hands, and simply says, “ She had spent 
all her living upon physicians.” It is Luke, the 
“beloved physician,” who now writes; and we only 
give him eredit for what is perfectly natural when 
we admit that his statement of the selfsame fact is 
toned by a keen sense of professional honour. 

A medical man, by the demands of his calling, 
is brought especially into contact with the feminine 
nature. He knows, as none other does, the burdens, 
pains, and anguish of maternity; and, as a matter 
of course, his sympathies are quickened toward 
womankind. And how this element pervades St. 
Luke’s Gospel! Likening these four books to the 
surroundings of the Temple, St. Luke’s Gospel is 
the Court of the Women. He alone tells us of the 
meeting of Elizabeth and Mary up in the hill 
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country, and of the babe leaping in the womb. 
He alone gives us that sublime song, which the 
Church will never let die—the Magnificat, which 
is the out-gushing of a maternal heart. He alone 
tells us of the woman who has lost her piece of 
silver. It is his hand draws for us the picture of 
the two sisters at Bethany; love in action, and love 
in rest. He alone records the names of Susannah 
and Joanna, who followed Jesus and ministered to 
Him of their substance. He alone tells us of the 
widow whom the unjust judge was slow to avenge; 
and of the “women” following Jesus to the cross. 
It is all through the heart of a “physician beloved.” 

So, too, in the Fourth Gospel. It is very 
probable that St. John spent part of his life in 
Jerusalem, and from the fact of his being acquainted 
with the high-priest (John xvii. 15), we might 
conjecture that he had some function in the service 
of the Temple. Jecent writers have been trying 
to prove, from the frequent references to the Temple 
in the Revelation, that John not only might, but 
that he must, have had some acquaintance with its 
routine and ritual; that none but one who was 
personally familar with the Temple service, and 
who himself had been behind the scenes, could have 
written the Book of the Revelation. Let this be 
granted, and what a flood of light does it pour upon 
this Fourth Gospel! It is the Christ of Judea 
it portrays, as the others tell of the Christ of 
Galilee. You can put nearly the whole Gospel 
within a ten-mile circle, taking Jerusalem as its 
centre. No longer do we see the flocks of birds 
darting round Gennesaret, no longer the lilies and 
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the grass of Galilee; but we have instead the 
“vines” of the terraced mountain-side, and the 
“folds” of Olivet, where the “good shepherd” has 
safely housed his flocks. It is John who marks 
his calendar by the old Jewish feasts, threading 
ecclesiastical phrases all through his narrative. 
Witness the following: “at the feast”; “midst of 
the feast”; “the last, the great day of the feast”; 
“the feast of Tabernacles”; “the Jews’ passover 
was nigh at hand”; “buy those things that we 
have need of against the feast” ;—these are all 
expressions peculiar to this Gospel. It is St. 
John who tells us of the raising to life of Lazarus, 
and of the cure of the blind man in Jerusalem. 
It is he who tells us how Jesus “sat [was 
accustomed to sit] over against the treasury”; and 
he alone records that Temple scene — if, indeed, 
the record be part of his Gospel—how Jesus took 
the part of the woman whom the Pharisees were 
accusing (viii, 1-11). It is John tells how Jesus 
was led before the council of priests, and how some 
of the “ chief rulers” believed on Jesus. It is John 
who tells us of the “pool of Siloam”; of the 
“brook Cedron”; that Gethsemane was a “ garden.” 
It is John who speaks of “the pavement”; of 
“Golgotha”; of Joseph’s garden, and of his “new 
sepulchre,” all of which the others omit. The 
others speak of a “ great multitude” coming to take 
Jesus; but John, perhaps recognising familiar faces, 
tells us it was not a disorganised rabble, but an 
organised band, under the command of “ officers” 
and a “captain.” St. Mark, speaking of the sword- 
stroke of the lusty Peter, tells us how he “smote a 
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servant of the high-priest”; but St. John, who has 
a more intimate acquaintance with the household 
of the high-priest, tells us the “ servant’s name was 
Malchus.” 

While, then, it is one life that the Evangelists 
describe, or rather parts of one life, we see that 
Divine life through a human medium. If one 
records events omitted by others; if at times the 
same fact be expressed in somewhat different terms, 
it is only what we have a reason and a right to 
expect. The Divine Spirit might and did guide 
them; but He made use of their several idiosyn- 
crasies, calling into play those laws of association, 
affinity, and taste which are part of our constitution. 

But the human element appears in the Gospels — 
as in fact it does in all Seripture—in a second form: 
they are written after the manner of human speech. 
While we are not afraid of subjecting the Bible to 
the very same rules of criticism we apply to any 
other writings, still we claim for the Scriptures the 
same privileges, the same latitude of language that 
we allow to them. Without claiming for the 
Gospels a verbal inspiration, we may claim for them 
a plenary inspiration, which is an inspiration more 
comprehensive and as complete. Though in our 
translations we have lost the ipsissima verba,—as 
indeed we must,—yet we have the same truths 
those words embodied. What are words at best 
but an imperfect vehicle for thought, and oftentimes 
a drapery with which to conceal thought? Words 
change in their meaning, they grow old, they die; 
but thought does not change, thought does not die. 
When man was formed in Eden, there was a twofold 
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process, a creation and an inspiration; the body 
was made, the soul was inbreathed. So language 
is but an outward covering for the thought-soul ; 
and may we not have in these Gospels the double 
process repeated? the thought inspired, and then 
the language left for the mind of the Evangelist 
to weave according to his own pattern? Thus, 
underneath these discrepancies of statement we shall 
find a harmony of sentiment; and when these veils 
of language are turned aside, we shall recognise 
the face of the thought we have seen elsewhere. 
For instance: according to St. Matthew, Jesus says 
that “ two sparrows are sold for one farthing”; but 
according to St. Luke, He says that “five sparrows 
are sold for two farthings.” But let us get behind 
this drapery of sparrows and farthings, and we 
shall find the same truth—that these birds are very 
insignificant creatures; and then this truth becomes 
part of the premise of the after-syllogism which 
proves the providence of God. Or we may take 
another illustration from the narrative which records 
the raising to life of Jairus’s daughter. St. Luke 
tells us that when the ruler came and knelt at 
Jesus’ feet, his only daughter “lay a-dying”; St. 
Mark represents him as beseeching Christ greatly 
and saying, “My little daughter leth at the point 
of death”; while, according to St. Matthew, he says, 
“My daughter is even now dead.” Now at first 
sight these statements appear irreconcilable; but if 
we look through the mere phraseology, we shall find 
an exact harmony of thought. It is simply a 
difference of tense; in one, the action or state is 
present; in the other, past. We find in the Greek 
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language a remarkable vivacity, and such an inter- 
changing of tenses as our English language would 
not allow. Does a writer wish to bring a past 
event vividly to the mind, making it more real, 
more impressive? he brings it out of the past, and 
instead of the aorist he uses the historical present. 
We have an example in John ix. 13, where they 
“pring” the blind man to the Pharisees; and again 
in Mark v. 15, when those who fed the swine 
“come” to Jesus. So, too, if a writer wishes to 
represent an action with an expression of energy, 
decision, or completeness, he remits it back into the 
past, and uses the aorist for the present; while a 
future action, in view of its nearness or certainty, 
may be conceived of as now doing, or as already 
done, and may be expressed by the present, aorist, 
or perfect. Let us apply these rules to the state- 
ment of St. Matthew, “My daughter is even now 
dead.” That is, the event is so near and so certain, 
that in the mind of the writer it has already 
happened; there is no chance of recovery, no 
room for hope. We have in our idiomatic English 
a phrase exactly analogous—‘“it is all over with 
him”; a phrase which, perhaps, would not bear 
a strict analysis, but which is most expressive, 
stamping at once the certainty of the event. Now 
suppose that two persons are watching by the 
couch as the dying man lies in an unconscious 
stupor and gasps for breath. One of them says, 
“The man is surely dying”; and the other answers, 
“Yes, it is all over with him”; the two expressions 
would vary, but the underlying thought would be 
exactly the same. So let the Gospels be inter- 
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preted in the light of common sense; let us test 
them by the same rules of criticism we apply to 
other writings, and many of the so-called difficulties 
will vanish. 

There is a third mode in which the human 
element appears in the Gospels; and that is, the 
different aim that prompted and guided the 
Evangelists in their task. They do not take up 
the work in a chance, casual way; they do not 
throw the incidents into their story at random, 
making a shapeless conglomerate; but each seems 
to have his well-defined purpose, his line of 
thought; and round this line of thought the 
incidents crystallise into beautiful and symmetrical 
shapes. They do not portray four Christs, but one 
Christ in four aspects; and as each views Him from 
the standpoint of his own design, he draws his 
lines of perspective accordingly. Whether there 
is any connection between the vision of Ezekiel 
and these Gospels we do not pretend to say. It 
may be only a fancy—and it may be something 
more—that recognises in these four pictures the 
face of a lion, the face of an ox, the face of an 
eagle, and the face of a man; but if it be a fancy, 
it is a pleasant one, and not altogether profitless. 
St. Matthew shows us the face of the lion, Christ 
the King. His book links the Old with the New 
Testament. He holds up the lamp of prophecy, 
and flings its light full upon Christ the Messiah. 
He calls his book “the book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David”; and while St. 
Luke tells us of the visit of the poor shepherds, 
who, since they have no other treasures to offer, 
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open their hearts and lips, and pour out the spices 
of their gladness and their songs, St. Matthew 
shows us the stately Magi, asking, “ Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews?” and their right 
royal gifts, “gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 
In St. Mark we see the face of the patient ox. It 
is Christ the servant; 4going about doing good; 
bearing man’s burdens; walking up and down the 
furrows of common life, carrying a yoke that is 
self-imposed ; servant of all, whether bound to the 
plough or bound to the altar. In St. Luke we see 
the face of aman. It is Christ on the human side: 
and so this Gospel enters minutely into the cir- 
cumstances of His birth; it tells us of the per- 
fect childhood and youth; it shows us the boy 
Jesus making the rabbis of the Temple marvel. 
It is in this Gospel we find expressions like these: 
“and the Child grew and waxed strong in spirit”; 
“and when He was twelve years old”; “and Jesus 
advanced in wisdom and stature”; “and Jesus 
Himself was about thirty years of age”; “ He came 
to Nazareth, where He had been brought up.” It 
is all through the Gospel of the humanity. In St. 
John we see the face of the eagle, Christ the God. 
Instead of tracing His genealogy up to David, 
Abraham, and Adam, St. John goes infinitely higher : 
“The Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
That sentence is the keynote, running through the 
whole of this Fourth Gospel, and giving to its 
music such sublimity and grandeur. It is the 
Gospel of the discourses; the Teacher not issuing 
from the porch of a Zeno, but coming down “ from 
above.” It is Christ the Messiah, the God. 
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Taking into account these and other forms in 
which the human element appears in the Gospels, 
one by one the apparent difficulties and differences 
vanish. More than other lives, these come stamped 
with authority, bearing the hall-mark of Heaven. 
Simple stories they are, and yet for eighteen 
centuries they have charmed the world, lifting up 
men and nations into a better, holier life. And 
why do they thus live—live in spite of scoff and 
sarcasm; in spite of the deadliest assaults and the 
keenest criticism? Because there is a living Christ 
in them. He is their Alpha and Omega, their 
beginning and end. The mind that is darkened 
by sin may not discover Him; he whose mind is 
dulled by prejudice and pride may see nothing but 
“men as trees, walking”; but he whose eyes are 
opened by the Spirit’s touch, will see Jesus the 
Christ, clothed in a seamless robe that is woven 
from the top throughout. Man will step aside, and, 
the Evangelists themselves vanishing, like Moses 
and Elias in the overshadowing cloud, nothing will 
be seen “save Jesus only,” the perfect man, the 
perfect God. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WISE MEN 


T is a singular story, this of the Wise Men; it is 
related by only one Evangelist; its facts have 
about them the rhythm of poetry and the strangeness 
of romance; yet it so perfectly fits in with the other 
draperies of the Advent, and with our view of the 
proprieties, that if it had been wanting, we should 
have instinctively felt as if a chapter of the story 
had been lost. But we have not to mourn a lost 
chord in the music; for St. Matthew has caught the 
“orand Amen,” and given it a place at the very 
beginning of the New Testament. And yet what an 
air of mystery and of vagueness there is about it! 
Who the chief actors are we are not told. They 
appear upon the stage; they play their part in this 
Epiphany, and then they disappear in the oblivion 
and silence out of which they emerged. The Evange- 
list does not even stop to individualise, but groups 
them anonymously in the plural noun, the “ Magi.” 
Whence they came we cannot tell, except in a sort 
of conjectural way; though their gifts of frankin- 
cense and myrrh would almost point to Arabia, 
where these herbs are indigenous. This, too, would 


almost be a literal fulfilment of the ancient prophecy, 
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how they “of Sheba and Seba should offer gifts”; 
but apart from this we have no certain clue to their 
nationality, any more than to their names. But if 
we may not read their history, or hear the accents 
of their speech, we can tell somewhat of their position 
and their character. That they were Gentiles both 
tradition and exposition allow; and that they were 
men of intelligence and affluence we may easily 
detect if we read between the lines. Whether kings 
or not, they come in a royal way; probably with a 
considerable retinue, and certainly with costly 
presents; while the commotion into which Jerusalem 
is thrown by their presence and their strange 
questions—for the tides of excitement went flooding 
streets and bazaars, breaking with suppressed 
thunders within the palace itself—shows that they 
were no common travellers, like those who brought 
the perfumes of Araby to their markets and fairs. 
But if we may not read their names or their 
nationality—these are mere outward accidents that 
may easily be omitted—the Scripture does lift in 
part the veil that drapes them, giving us_ bright 
glimpses into their inner life, so that we may read 
their soul, hearing their very thoughts and aspira- 
tions. Evidently they were God-fearing men,—men 
whose eyes and hearts were set heavenward, reading 
the stars, listening for voices in the silences of the 
sky, and watching for the signallings of Providence. 
They were some of heaven’s “ outside saints”; name- 
less indeed to us, but not nameless in the Book of 
Life; members of that invisible communion, who, 
beyond the pale of Judaism, “ feared God and worked 
righteousness.” Nay, it would almost seem as if 
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- these men in a certain sense were favourites of 
— Heaven; for God speaks to them in direct revelations, 
warning them in visions of the might, and guiding 
them by a star. What the star was we cannot say 
with certainty. Some would explain it in a natural 
way, that it was nothing more than a remarkable 
conjunction of heavenly bodies; and Astronomy, 
reading backward through the centuries, says that 
there was such a remarkable conjunction about that 
time in the zodiac sign of the Pisces. But such an 
explanation of the star is scarcely in harmony with 
the probabilities of the case; for any conjunction of 
the heavenly bodies, however remarkable, would have 
been fixed and regular in its appearance, and once 
vanishing, it would not reappear. This star, however, 
appears in their western sky,sets them on their journey, 
and then leaves them—as the tense of the verb “we 
saw His star” would imply. It certainly had vanished 
in Jerusalem, reappearing, however, as they journeyed 
towards Bethlehem, and hovering over the very house 
of the new-born Christ, as no constellation could by 
any possibility be made to do except by miracle. 
And so probably the star was some supernatural 
light, possibly appearing to their vision only; and 
heaven, we may be sure, would never lend its lamp 
except to heavenly-minded, heavenly-hearted men. 
But how came they to read so correctly the 
phenomenon of the star? How came they to know 
that it was the herald of a birth, a royal birth, too, 
of One who was destined to be King? The same 
light might have shone for others, and have been all 
meaningless to their vacant stare. It would have 
spoken in an unknown tongue; and though it had 
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caught celestial accents, it would have been nothing 
more, in the truths it conveyed, than the spark of a 
glowworm, or the dance of some ignis fatuus of the 
bog. The star could only speak into hearts that 
were prepared, ears that were trained to listening 
and interpreting. As the plate of the photographer 
must first be made sensitive to the light, before it 
can receive and retain the fugitive vision that plays 
before it, so the hearts of these strangers must have 
been made sensitive, susceptible to the heavenly 
vision. That is, there must have been a light in the 
heart, or the light in the sky had been of no use. 
Nay, the sky may become one burning star, but if 
there be no light in the soul, no power of vision, the 
light itself will be but darkness. 

And that the hearts of these strangers from the 
Kast had been enlightened, sensitised, we can attribute 
only to one or two causes. Here is the fact: that 
far away from Jerusalem, amidst the dense masses of 
heathenism, men’s hearts had been set vibrating with 
new hopes. The expectation of the near coming of 
the Messiah had taken possession of them; and 
though around them it was yet night deep and dark, 
they were ready with their matins, their foreseeing 
hopes anticipating the dawn, and their eager hearts 
going out to meet it. Whence came this expectation, 
these new and bright hopes? Reason could not give 
it; philosophy could not find it; none of their 
astrologies could ‘read it, nor could their alchemies 
hold it in solution. It could only have been borne 
in to them by some revelation of God; and we 
cannot be far wrong if we attribute it to the uncon- 
scious influence of the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
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Hebrew faith. Judaism was a far-reaching and 
potent force, spreading itself out like an atmosphere, 
regardless of national or social bounds, and penetrat- 
ing deeply into human thought,—conquering its 
conquerors, as Roman historians avow. To such 
an extent had the Hebrew faith diffused itself 
abroad—borne on the red tides of war, or on the 
widereddies of commerce—that even in the outside 
nations there was a prevalent belief that the coming 
of the King who should redeem Israel, and through 
them bless the world, was nigh at hand. And so 
when the star appeared, strange phenomenon as it 
was, 1t created no surprise in the mind of these 
Eastern seers. It came to them in a supernatural 
naturalness, as a thing quite expected, and for which 
they were thoroughly prepared. It was in a sense 
an answering heliogram, or astrogram, if we may use 
that word—signalling back from the sky, and re- 
sponding to the hopes and prayers that had long 
been flashed from the souls of these up-lookers. 
And directly the star appears, beckoning them west- 
ward, they yield themselves up to it. Wasting no 
time in empty talk and vain speculations, they pre- 
pare their gifts, call out the servants and the camels, 
then, moving swiftly westward, as the star of the 
new Empire leads the way, they turn their faces 
towards the setting sun; but their hearts are turned 
towards the new dawn, the “dayspring from on 
high” which has visited them. 

The light in the sky and the light in the heart 
were parts of the same light. They sang back to 
each other, as the choristers throw across the chancel 
the antiphonal strains of the same sweet anthem. 
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Had there been no light, no longing in the soul, the 
star had never risen in the sky; and had that light 
of the soul set, quenched in apathy and unconcern, 
the light of the sky had disappeared with it, drop- 
ping from the firmament like a falling star. It is 
not the eye that sees; it is the soul that looks 
through the eye as through an open window; and 
the outer vision is broadened or narrowed, as the 
light within is warm and bright or dim and cold. 
Set a child under the heavens, and what does it see ? 
Just an expanse of darkness, sprinkled over with 
tiny sparks; a pocketful of marbles or a string of 
beads is more and heavier than all the stars. Take 
the half-educated mind and bid him look up. He 
sees stars of different lustre; he sees a kind of order 
in their movements; he groups them into constella- 
tions, and, detecting some fancied resemblance, he 
calls one the Lion, and another the Crab. To him 
the open page of heaven is but a book of nursery 
tales; and instead of reading the stars, interpreting 
their language, he reads only the shadows of his own 
conceptions thrown upon the stars. Set now an 
astronomer under that same sky, and what a broaden- 
ing and widening of vision! LKach separate star 
grows into a world vaster than his own; the flat 
expanse of the child draws back into infinite 
distances, where worlds beyond all reckoning sweep 
round in their precise and orderly revolutions. That 
vision touches the infinite; it makes the very silences 
sing. Someone has said, “Sight is a faculty, and 
seeing is an art”; and it is so. The sight ever 
depends upon the seer, and here the personal 
element figures largely in the equation. Speaking 
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generally, we see what we are, the outer vision 
unfolding certain correspondences with our inner self. 

Exactly so is it in our spiritual life. The horizon 
broadens with the years, keeping pace with the 
growths and expansions of the soul. The things of 
God which stood back from us, but dimly apprehended 
in the far distance, now approach; the truth which 
was vague before shapes itself into constellations 
whose light is both warm and bright. Let us take 
the Bible, for example, and how it has grown upon 
us! Scientists tell us that our worlds have all 
existed in a gaseous, vapoury state, and that by 
processes of cooling and condensation—throwing off 
their juvenilities—they have gradually assumed 
their present form of solidity and stability. Whether 
this be so or not, when we first came to the Bible, 
looking at it with childhood’s vision and childhood’s 
faith, it was a sort of dreamland, all enveloped in 
luminous ether, a haze of mist and mystery. Not 
that it was so really; but it appeared so. to our 
untrained vision. Our sight had not yet been 
correctly focussed; we had not learned rightly to 
measure our distances, nor to distinguish between 
substance and shade. But what is the Bible to us 
now? Not exactly what it was, perhaps. Some 
things we held as truths have proved to be only 
misreadings of the truth, as we have called the part 
the whole, the temporal, eternal; but in the “new 
thoughts of God” the years have brought us the 
disenchantment of some of childhood’s illusions which 
has not been loss, but gain. There are mysteries 
in the Word we may not yet unravel,—for are we 
not all baftled with the mystery of our own being ?— 
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but one thing is sure, the Bible is more to us to-day 
than it was to the dream of childhood. It is more 
real, more near; one bright orb of revealed truth, 
its two Testaments making a rounded sphere, and 
its meridian lines, whether read backward through 
the Old, or forward through the New, all measured 
from the central Christ. Others may see in this 
Word but a production of human minds, a mechanism 
of revolving lights; others may see in it but a 
nebulous comet, moving with eccentric orbit about - 
some unknown centre; but he who leaves heart and 
soul open to the light, who is content to learn the 
higher doctrine by doing the higher will—first 
“coming” in an absolute self-surrender that he 
may “see”—will see in the Word, from its first 
page to its last, another star of Bethlehem, each 
beam a tongue of fire calling him to the Christ. 
What we need is not more light, but larger sight. 
The shepherds were sent across to Bethlehem by 
a song in the sky, the Wise Men by a star whose 
very silence was vocal; but, called by different voices, 
sent on different ways, their paths converge to the 
same bright shrine, the cradle of the Holy Child. 
Had the star appeared to the shepherds, they might 
not have understood its meaning, even though its 
vivid brightness had paled all the constellations of 
their Syrian sky. It would have awed, perhaps 
silenced them. Their thoughts kept low. Like the 
timid field-birds which fit from furrow to furrow, 
from hedge to hedge, never soaring high with the 
lark or striking out far with the swallow, their 
thoughts could read the sheep better than the stars, 
and they knew the pastures of the mountain better 
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than the pastures of the sky. And so they needed 
the plainer verbal message. Heaven must speak to 
them in their own tongue; giving them directions 
they cannot misunderstand ; telling where the scene 
of the Advent is—ain the “city of David,” which is 
Bethlehem; and telling who and what is the Child 
now so strangely set in their midst, multiplying His 
titles, as “the Saviour,” the “Christ,” the “ Lord.” 
But not thus did the Divine message come to the Magi. 
Here no word is spoken, no Goria sung, no solitary 
angel appears. It is only a new and bright star 
that has shone out in their western sky. But it is 
enough. It announces to them a great fact, and it 
indicates the direction, but it does not enter into 
particulars. It does not throw out any hint of 
Bethlehem, nor does it announce the Advent of the 
Divine Child in any of the three titles the shepherds 
heard, but as “King.” The star did not light up 
the whole path on to its goal,—that is not generally 
heaven’s wont in dealing with human lives,—but it 
gave them light enough for the present, for the next 
step, which is all they ask. And see how heaven 
speaks to them, as it were, in their native tongue. 
The skies to them were a familiar page. They gave 
themselves up to them; for they were, to their up- 
looking minds, as near and as real as earth. And 
as night unrolled the volume of their “book” all 
written over with letters of gold, they bent both 
mind and soul to spell out its secrets and to hear 
the stately processional marches of their half-vocal 
skies. True, they threw upon the sky many random 
guesses at which astronomy would smile; their 
astrologies were perhaps fanciful and foolish in 
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their minutiz, fiction rather than fact; but they did 
not study the skies for nothing, they did not seek 
the companionship of the stars in vain, for they 
spelled out some truth, even though it might be of 
an elementary kind. They had at least learned 
humility, self-littleness, as he always will, be he 
psalmist or not, who sets himself beneath the stars, 
“considering” the heavens. They had learned more 
of God, His greatness, majesty, and glory; for what 
were the far-reaching skies, the countless stars, but 
the visible things of the great Invisible One? What 
were they but the embroidered robes, all resplendent 
and very glorious, of Him whom their inner souls ~ 
had learned to worship and to love,—the unseen 
One whose name their lips scarce dared to speak ? 
Yes, they were astral men, star-men, and so heaven 
speaks to them in their native accents, with a silent, 
astral voice. And they heard the message, for their 
heart had been long listening for it; and before 
Bethlehem had offered its rude and mean cradle, the 
Magi had set up within their hearts a throne for the 
Holy Child; while in their thoughts they had woven 
for Him right royal apparel, garments of purple, 
blue, and gold. Looking into God’s heavens, they 
became seers. Reading well the Divine promises 
and purposes, the star shone in their faces so brightly, 
it left its light behind; and though we may never 
know their names, though they soon retire into 
the obscurity out of which they now emerge, they 
can no longer be hid; for as the sun itself is hidden, 
lost in its own light, so these anonymous sons of the 
East, long as time itself will be, will be at once 
visible and invisible; at once hidden and revealed 
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by the enveloping light of the star they saw and 
followed, the star that led them to the greater light, 
even “the bright and morning star.” 

It does not matter in what language heaven speaks 
to us, or what special portent it gives to us—indeed, 
there may be no portent at all; it may be in ways 
so simple, so perfectly natural— but everything 
depends upon our attitude toward the voice or vision. 
We may rise and follow, getting into the track of 
angels and among the echoes of their anthems; we 
may kneel before the Christ, spreading out before 
Him life’s most beautiful and most precious things, 
to have them made more beautiful and more precious 
by His touch. Or we may hesitate and refuse, 
as, alas! many are doing now, playing the sack- 
but around the clay image of our enlarged self, 
and setting other feet to dance about it, or raking 
eagerly over the dust and ash heaps of a decaying 
world. Then heaven’s star shines but in vain, and 
heaven’s angels sing in vain, while all the time the 
star is growing dimmer, and the music fainter, and 
the Christ is farther and farther away in the ever- 
widening, ever-darkening distance! The wise men 
showed their wisdom in seeking and worshipping the 
Christ, who was more to them than all their gold 
and all their stars; and shall we not be fools indeed 
if we hear and see, but do not follow and do not 
worship? Will not this be the height of folly—the 
eternal folly ? 

The Magi naturally think the King of the Jews 
must be born in the nation’s capital, and so they 
repair at once to Jerusalem. What, then, means 
this uncertainty and doubt? Like men who are 
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suddenly enveloped in a fog, and who have lost the 
path, the wise men grope along the streets of 
Jerusalem bewildered, lost, spelling out the way, and . 
asking in the bazaars, and in the Temple’s outer 
courts, “Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews?” What means this abrupt and total break 
in their correspondence with heaven? Why should 
the star disappear just when they need it most? 
Borne onwards, as it were, with wings, why must 
they now fold their wings and have to take to their 
feet, falling back on earthly guides, earthly supports ? 
Could not God have led them by Jerusalem as well 
as through it, opening to them the very same path 
by which they returned? Or could not God have 
led them through it just as well as to it, lighting 
them easily through the labyrinth of narrow, 
intersecting streets? Why, then, should the star 
disappear? Was it so low down on the horizon 
that the city and the Temple walls hid it from 
their view? for earthly things have a strange way 
of intercepting heavenly light. Not so; but God 
took away the star, calling it back to its native 
depths, because its absence now could do more than 
even its presence. The expression, “ We saw His 
star in the East,” implies that the vision was only 
for a brief time; it had not gone before them across 
the desert. It had given them an object and a 
direction, and having thus initialled the way, it had 
disappeared. But let us suppose that it had accom- 
panied them all through their journey, indicating 
each turn, as it afterwards indicated the very house 
out of the hundreds of houses of Bethlehem—a star 
invisible to others, but bright and vivid to them- 
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selves all the way, and what then? They would 
have slipped through Jerusalem quickly as they 
could, awaking no interest, and making no impression 
—at any rate, no more impression than that produced 
by a passing dream. But God takes the star from 
them, leaving them, as it would seem, to their own 
resources; and what is the result? As if they felt 
the tightening of unseen reins, the force of circum- 
stances— and how conventional is that large word 
“ circumstance,” which some use as a blind that they 
may not see God—-summons them to “ Halt!” 
Eager to prosecute their journey, they are detained 
by a higher force, telling in the streets their story of 
the star, and asking, “ Where is He?” It is a simple 
question, but the quiet voice gathers velocity and 
volume until it sweeps over Jerusalem like a cyclone, 
or a rushing wind of Pentecost. We read, “ Herod 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” The 
voice of the Wise Men beat against the unstable 
throne of Herod, making it vibrate with alarming 
fears; 1t was the spasm and tremor of an awakened 
conscience, the agitation of conscious guilt, and the 
fears of coming doom. Jerusalem, too, was “troubled” 
when we might suppose that she would have been 
glad, almost beside herself with joy. True, there 
were some faithful souls within her walls, like those 
Temple saints, Simeon and Anna, whose eyes had 
grown dim, watching for Him who should bring 
redemption and salvation to Israel; but, as a city, 
Jerusalem had grown luxurious, greedy of gain, and 
pleasure-loving. What does Jerusalem want of a 
Christ ? she prefers Herod or Barabbas. What does 
she want of a King? she hugs her fetters and cries, 
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“We have no king but Cesar!” And how deep 
the fair city must have sunk, how far she must have 
drifted on the backwash of paganism, when she could 
forget her ancient prophecies, or hope they might not 
be true; and when the very mention of her new 
King startles and affrights her like a sudden bolt 
from the blue! And Jerusalem never had a welcome 
for her Christ. She gave Him one, but that ovation 
was more Galilean than Judean, and even then “ the 
city” frowned upon it, and threw the weight of 
officialism against it. Jerusalem gave the Christ no 
apostle, gave Him no couch—for we cannot find Him 
spending even one night within her walls; she only 
gave Him a few hosannas and broken palms, and 
then a cross and a grave. And so we are not 
surprised that Jerusalem, the only city that made 
Jesus weep, had no welcome for her promised King, 
and that the mere mention of His name distressed 
and almost angered her. 

But this halt of the Magi does more than create 
excitement and make a perfect storm of fears; for 
Herod hastily summons the scribes and elders to 
inquire of them where the Christ should be born. 
The answer comes to their lips directly; they have 
no need to search for it—for has it not stood written 
in their Scriptures for centuries ?—nor is there among 
them a dissenting or questioning voice. It is “In 
Bethlehem of Judiea”; and then probably they 
unroll the book of Micah and repeat the whole 
passage, though not exactly as the prophet wrote it. 
He spake of a “ Ruler in Israel; whose goings forth 
are from of old, from everlasting” (Mic. v. 2); 
they speak of a Governor who shall be “ Shepherd of 
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My people Israel,’ as if they would tone down the 
tyrant’s feelings, explaining the “governor” by a 
pastoral metaphor, and turning the sceptre of 
authority and rule into a shepherd’s rod. And so 
the “sure word of prophecy ” is attested and stamped 
afresh with the seal of the temple and with the 
signet of Herod. God closed His heavens, that His 
Scriptures might be opened. He covered and silenced 
the star, that Jerusalem’s elders and scribes, and 
even Herod himself, might pay obeisance, however 
unwilling, to the Christ, the Holy Child now set in 
their midst. So the loss proved the greater gain; 
the star which was hidden gave the greater light. 
The paradox is still true. There are times in life, 
in every life, when darkness is our brightest light; 
for it is the mother of lights to be, the womb of our 
new mornings. It is well at times that we grope 
amidst perplexity and uncertainty; it is a check to 
presumption, an antidote to pride. Next to a perfect 
knowledge is the knowing that we do not know. 
The knowledge of our ignorance is the alphabet, the 
beginning of all knowledge; and sometimes God calls 
in the star that has shone upon us, that we may 
look within and look above to One who is more than 
all stars. But God never leaves those feet long in 
doubt that seek to walk in His higher ways, and 
that are in search of His larger blessings. If He 
does not light up the path on to the goal, He does 
give light for the next step; and light for the next 
step is all we need, and indeed all that we can use. 
The star was given them back just when they needed 
it, lighting up the road to Bethlehem, and then 
hovering over the very door that had such a treasure 
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hidden behind it. So, too, the vanished light will 
come back to us at the right time, which is God’s 
time, and it will guide us, if not to the full fruition ) 
of our hopes, yet to the fulfilling of His purposes, » 
which is still better. He who seeks God’s will alone - 
will move forward on a lighted path to find the \ 
Christ somewhere and anywhere.— | 

They dreamed of a king, they inquired for a king; 
they find a Child born in the stable of a khan, first 
cradled in a manger, and now taken in to the 
hospitalities of a friendly house; born untimely, as 
all human reckonings would say; its parents, if not 
poor, yet following an unremunerative and somewhat 
lowly calling. But though their dream has so poor 
a realisation, and though the royalties of earth are 
so signally wanting; where everything, to the un- 
enlightened mind, was ordinary and commonplace, 
yet these Eastern believers are neither shocked nor 
startled. They prostrate themselves before the 
Child, and then, making their camels kneel down by 
the humble door, they untie their bales, open their 
“treasures,’—for such is the wealthy word,—and 
then they present their gifts, spreading out before 
the astonished parents and the unnoting Child their 
royal offering—boxes of frankincense and myrrh, 
and bags of gold. Strange scene! It is Nature’s 
salutation of her Lord, as she so early puts the crown 
upon His head. Her three kingdoms are here: the 
vegetable world sending its most precious things, the 
sweet frankincense, the ever-lasting myrrh; the 
mineral world sending its best and highest—gold ; 
while the animal world sends the kneeling camels, 
and that highest, lordliest of all earthly creatures, a 
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prostrating, worshipping humanity. So did Nature 
sing her Ze Dewm with the accompaniments of gold 
and perfume—‘“Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ!” And did not the eyes of the seers look 
forward as well as backward and upward? and are 
not their gifts in some sort a prophecy as well as a 
thank-offering? We shall not put any undue 
pressure upon the narrative, laying violent hands 
upon it, if we say that their gift was a latent 
prophecy. In the Old Dispensation frankincense 
played no unimportant part. It scented the whole 
Tabernacle, it threw its odours far over the outer 
courts of Tent and Temple. It was sprinkled on the 
loaves of the shewbread and on the sacrifice of the 
altar; together with stacte, onycha, and galbanum, 
it formed the sweet incense. And now, as the Priest 
of a higher order than Melchizedek comes to make 
an offering of Himself, as the “Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” the Magi prepare 
beforehand the frankincense, in a prophetic way 
sprinkling Him who is both Priest and Victim in 
the great sacrifice. So, too, the myrrh looked away 
from Bethlehem to the near Calvary. The only 
other mention of myrrh we have in the New 
Testament is the myrrh they mingled with the wine 
at the cross, but which Jesus would not take, and 
the myrrh and aloes of the embalming. And so the 
offices of the myrrh were friendly. It would have 
deadened the physical pain—but Jesus would not 
permit any artificial help in the terrible sufferings of 
the cross; and, wrapped about the dead body, it 
would have helped to preserve it, putting its shield 
around the sacred dust, that decay should not rifle 
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and spoil it. The myrrh was thus a prophecy of the 
death; and, borne from the distant East, it comes 
now to greet the Child,—only yet a few days from 
its birth,—and, striking in with the gold and frankin- 
cense, with the greeting of stars and angels, it 
whispers of the death that shall crown the life. 
For was He not born that He might die? and did 
He not live that He might die, taking upon Himself 
our nature, our flesh and blood, that He might go 
with it to His cross and His grave? Yes; and He 
took our humanity beyond the grave, for He took it, 
raised and spiritualised, up to His highest heaven. 
Here the sweet idyl comes to an abrupt ending, 
as with one sentence the Evangelist draws about the 
chief actors the curtain of silence. We see them, 
warned of God not to return to Herod, departing 
homeward by “another way,’ — God’s way, though 
“another,” for all paths open to His sky,—and return- 
ing nameless as they came. They did not leave 
their little human names on the Divine story, as 
some like to carve theirs on the walls of God's 
Temple, so putting a daub of clay upon the gold; 
none of their words are recorded, save a solitary 
question and the brief statement of their errand; 
but they leave behind a deed fragrant and immortal. 
These Gentile seers are first to confess the kingship, 
the true royalty of Jesus, enthroning Him in their 
words and deeds, and saluting Him, not as Herod’s 
soldiers did, in mockery, but with a true and 
reverent “Hail, King!” Their gold found for the 
Christ-child the safer shelter of Egypt—so becoming 
a shield of gold that foiled the steel of Herod ; 
and their frankincense and myrrh, inspiration has 
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gathered up and embasketed, setting it by the gate 
of the New Testament, that all who enter to find 
and to worship the Christ may inhale its fragrance, 
the sacred perfume of a holy deed. Wise men they 
were indeed; and he only is wise in the highest 
wisdom who seeks and worships the Christ, consecrat- 
ing to His service life’s sweetest and most precious 
things, so giving the “ All hail!” of a glad, a lifelong 
devotion. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MARRIAGE AT CANA 


HEN St. John closed the canon of Scripture 
with his book of the Revelation, completing 

the circle of inspired truth, he, so to speak, joined the 
end to the beginning, showing us a redeemed and 
perfected humanity within the paradise of God. 
The new paradise, however, had no serpent; and iés 
tree of life, instead of being fenced off with flaming 
swords, grew out in the open, a riverside avenue, 
whose shade was light, whose fruit ripened every 
month, and whose very leaves were healing and 
salvation. And as St. John begins his Gospel, there 
is the same linking of the old to the new; and all 
through its introduction we may detect an Edenic, or, 
at any rate,a genetic ring. He begins his Gospel 
with the initial word of Genesis, “ In the beginning ” ; 
and as he speaks of the Word who was “with God” 
and who “was God,” it is but an expansion of the 
Hebrew “Elohim.” Passing on to the creation, he 
speaks of Him by whom “ all things were made,” and 
who Himself was life and light. Then he sets in his 
firmament, as being at once in opposition and in 
conjunction, the two “great lights”; the one “a 


burning and a shining light” indeed, for which men 
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rejoiced, but who was not “that light,’ only His 
satellite, a secondary reflection; the other, the 
Incarnate Word Himself, the “true light, which 
lighteth every man coming into the world.” And so 
the story of the Cana marriage falls into the Fourth 
Gospel with a peculiar naturalness and fitness. It is 
not only the “beginning of miracles” in the Divine 
life, but it is intimately associated with that older 
“beginning ” of all things; for was not Eden itself 
the scene of the first nuptials, that marriage whose 
festivities were so soon broken, as sin threw its 
shadow over the feast, embittering the sweet wine of 
life, and breaking to pieces the very chalice of God 
itself ? 

It is possible, too, that St. John had some special 
connection with Cana; for while he passes over in 
silence those clusters of Galilean miracles we find 
recorded in the Synoptists, he stays to insert one 
miracle, the healing of the nobleman’s son; and this 
he is careful to associate with Cana, as if, somehow, 
that were a sort of metropole towards which his 
thoughts converged, and from which his distances 
were measured. Nor is it difficult to trace out this 
subtle correspondence, when we remember that “ the 
mother of Jesus,’ whose relations with Cana were 
most intimate, as the narrative shows, was the new 
“mother” John himself had led away from the cross 
to his own home. It is true, he does not once write 
her name,—as if she had preferred to efface herself, 
becoming a mere sky-space, in which Jesus alone 
should be visible and glorious,—yet behind these 
Cana allusions we think we may detect, though 
delicately veiled, the presence of her who was the 
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Eve of the new Genesis, who, becoming the “ mother 
of Jesus,’ became in a sense the “mother of all 
living,” a unique and sacred motherhood. 

From the Jordan to Cana was not far, if we count 
its miles,—it would be but a three days’ journey,— 
but if we measure from other and higher levels, we 
shall find that they he in altogether different, almost 
opposite directions. The Jordan, so to speak, belonged 
to the Baptist; or at least—if we may borrow a 
phrase of modern statecraft—it came within the 
sphere of his dominating influence. And John was 
an ascetic, fleeing the world he feared and almost 
despised. He would have nothing to do with it, 
except to cry against it with that far-carrying, 
clarion voice of his. Not only are its pomps and 
vanities renounced, but all its innocent pleasantnesses 
and delights are forsworn. Society is exchanged 
for solitude. He throws off its customs and its 
costumes alike, wrapping about him the austere 
dress of camel’s hair, the penitential sackcloth; and 
as if everything domestic were placed under ban, 
even for his food he falls back on nature pure and 
simple, nature undomesticated and wild, finding all 
that he needed in the migrating locusts and the wild 
honey. So did the Baptist keep his lone watch 
in the desert; taking himself out of the world; 
entering neither city nor village, and entering no 
house that we can trace,—the only tarrying-places 
of the Baptist, as far as we know, were the prison of 
Herod and then the grave,—and finding his pleasure 
in renouncing all pleasure, he made life one perpetual 
fast and penance. So did he seek to conquer the 
world, by simply escaping it; but victories are not 
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won by flight, and what seemed a conquest was 
nothing more than a retreat. 

But for a time it would seem as if this were the 
ideal life; for no sooner has Jesus been baptized of 
John than He too makes for the wilderness, striking 
farther into that wilderness than even John had 
done—where fis coarse fare of locusts and honey 
failed, and Jesus tasted no food whatever for forty 
days. That Jesus went into the wilderness of set 
purpose is evident; and if we may read the purpose 
from the results, it was that He might give battle to 
the tempter on his own ground, giving the adversary 
every advantage, as He trained down the human 
nature He wore to its extreme limit of physical 
weakness and exhaustion. But Jesus leaves the 
wilderness directly the battle is fought and won, and 
He does not return to it again; for though the 
kingdoms of this world may le in widening circles 
close around it, with all sorts of glories shaping 
themselves in the luminous mirage, yet the kingdom 
of God, the kingdom of heaven, is not there; and 
Jesus does not lead His disciples thither. 

And so the distance between Cana and the Jordan 
is wider than it seems; for the Jordan is the parting 
of the ways, where the path of Jesus strikes clear 
away from the path of the Forerunner, making a 
wide angle of divergence. Taking with Him the six 
disciples, who were included in the invitation to 
Himself, worn and emaciated with the long wilder- 
ness fight, He goes direct to Cana, probably passing 
Nazareth on the way. At first sight it seems strange, 
slightly incongruous, to see Jesus taking His place as 
one of the invited guests at a marriage ; and stranger 
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still that He should select this occasion of all others 
as the inaugural of His mission, the mission for 
which He has waited patiently these thirty silent 
years. Had we the choice of time and scenery, we 
should certainly have reversed the order, letting 
Cana and Bethany change places; for that pathetic 
scene would have been in entire accord with our 
sense of the proprieties; and what more fitting 
initiation could there be than that the Christ should 
step forth from His obscurity out of the shadows of 
a grave, with the imposing pageant of a universal 
erief, letting His first miracle be a resurrection, as He 
called to the dead, “ Lazarus, come forth!” But 
Jesus leaves Bethany and its grave almost to the 
last, preferring instead to make His formal entry 
into the world through the garlanded gate of Cana, 
amid the amenities and humanities of a wedding 
feast; when life was festal and jocund, almost 
sportive; when the severe tension of thought and 
care was relaxed, and all was merriment and hilarity, 
with presents and songs, processions and music, as 
friends and neighbours joined to give the happy pair 
a fitting and festive send-off—-and Western marriages 
are grave and serious affairs, as compared with the 
prolonged and somewhat noisy celebrations of the 
East. And yet this was the choice of Jesus, who 
was Lord of all days as well as of the Sabbaths; the 
writ of whose will ran unhindered among the stars, 
commanding the times and seasons as He would. 
Nor is it at all anachronistic or incongruous, when 
we begin to see its deeper, wider meanings; for 
where should Jesus begin but at the beginning? and 
where are the beginnings of life, of the individual, 
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the family, or the nation, but in marriage, that union 
of kindred souls, which had its first conception in 
the mind of God, and its first consecration in 
paradise? Beaconsfield once said, “The home is the 
unit of civilisation”; and speaking thus, he spake a 
great truth; for it is not miles that make a nation, 
but men, not laws, but lives. A nation is but the 
sum of its human lives, the aggregate of its homes; 
and national life is but its home-life enlarged, with a 
wider floor for the play of its affections, hatreds, and 
ambitions. And marriage is the foundation of the 
home, as it is the guardian of its purity and its 
perpetuity; and only loosen the restraints and 
annul the sanctities of marriage, as modern Philistin- 
ism would do, and you have the home no longer, but 
simply a stall or a stye; you drop down to sheer 
animalism. 

And so Jesus, honouring with His presence and 
first miracle the marriage at Cana, was but going 
back to the fons et origo of all things, repeating what 
the Divine voice had said from the first, “ It is not 
good that the man should be alone: I will make 
him an help meet for him ” ; so giving to a pure wedded 
love His consecration and benediction. And why 
should not Jesus be present at this domestic /esta, 
when life puts on its holiday attire and its lighter 
accents? Is it not an instinct of our nature, an 
instinct pure as it is deep, to give form and voice to 
the gladder emotions of the heart? letting the joy 
blossom, as it were, throwing itself out in colour and 
in music? Why should religion be interred, or 
interned, among the solemnities? Why should a 
sigh be proper and sacred, and a smile be half 
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profane? The fact is, man is a creature of various 
moods, the score of his life running down at times to 
the deeper tones of sadness, sorrow, and gloom, and 
then trilling away in the higher notes; and Religion 
does not seek to suppress any of them, but only to 
put her own sacredness into them. And so the Son 
of man, to whom nothing that was human was 
foreign except sin, comes direct from the Jordan, 
and from the austere prophet with the ascetic face 
and dress of camel’s hair, to take part in the innocent 
trivialities of a country wedding, with its blaze of colour, 
its clash of timbrel music, its congratulations and 
harmless pleasantries. And doing so, He taught us how 
to sanctify the avocations of life, as well as its voca- 
tion ; how to keep a feast as well as how to keep a fast ; 
and how, shifting its accent, or rather, putting a Divine 
tone into it, we may make life’s holidays life’s holy days. 

Usually the marriage festivities occupied an entire 
week, but before this had run its full time, it was 
whispered that there was a breakdown in the 
hospitalities, and Mary, beckoning Jesus aside, said, 
“They have no wine.” It is a singular failure, and 
one difficult of explanation, as the numberless 
attempts at apology plainly evidence. It surely 
could not be because of the sudden influx of un- 
expected guests; for two or three disciples more or 
less would not make any material difference ; and 
besides, they had been specially invited. Neither 
could it be, as is often supposed, from any straitness 
in the circumstances of the honoured, but unnamed 
family; for the mention of “the servants” shows 
that it was not a family of the peasant class, while 
the six large jars of stone—and not the common 
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earthenware—plainly indicate a house of some pre- 
tensions, and a family of considerable, if not 
abundant means. Indeed, St. John seems to have 
moved in a somewhat higher circle than the rest of 
the apostles; at any rate, he was personally known 
to the high-priest (xvii. 16), and he alone of the 
Evangelists tells of the “nobleman ”—an officer of 
the court—whose son was healed of the fever; and 
here, again, whoever the host might be,—and for some 
prudential reasons he conceals his name,—he evidently 
belonged to the upper grades of society. Probably 
the sudden breakdown was the result of some 
accident, or failure, on the part of those who had the 
supply in hand; but whatever the cause of the 
shortage, it was most inconvenient and embar- 
rassing. But why should Mary take this household 
burden on herself? Has the quiet, retiring matron, 
who heard much and pondered much and spoke but 
little, developed into forwardness, becoming a busy- 
body in other people’s affairs? Does she throw out 
her winged words, that the favouring breaths of 
applause and wonder that are already following her 
Son may somehow fill them, and bear herself into 
prominence ? Not so; she is still, and always, the 
retiring one, standing off on the fringe of the crowd, 
and passing on her quiet word where she will not 
force her presence. But here at Cana she seems to 
be something more than a guest, as the expression of 
ver. 1 would imply,—* And the mother of Jesus was 
there.” St. John thus gives her special mention, 
awarding to her the precedence; perhaps because 
she was intimately related to the family. And so 
she takes the place of the house-mother, quite 
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naturally feeling the failure, as if somehow it were a 
reflection upon herself, and then speaking to the 
servants, and giving her orders, as any mistress of 
the house would do. And having come into this 
little bit of prominence, she as hastily leaves it, 
slipping out of our sight and becoming invisible, just 
as the planets become invisible when they near the 
sun, losing their glories in its greater glory. 

But if she speaks to the servants with an impera- 
tive, she changes her mood when she speaks to her 
Son: now it is simply, “They have no wine.” It is 
a simple incident, in which but three words were 
spoken ; but in these three words we can see, if we 
care to look, a whole revelation; for they lift up for 
us in a measure the veil of the thirty years, throwing 
a side-light upon the home-liffe at Nazareth, and 
telling of the relations which existed between the 
mother and the Son. There ig no reserve, no 
restraint, on the part of the mother. She goes to 
Him with all a mother’s freedom and confidence; as 
any widow would go to her eldest or her only son. 
And that she acts, so simply and so naturally, the 
mother’s part, shows that Jesus has acknowledged 
the human relationship, and acted the filial part, 
growing up into a perfect manhood through a perfect 
boyhood and a perfect youth. And so we behold 
Jesus, conscious as He is, and as He must be, of His 
Divine mission, living a lfe thoroughly human; 
subject to parental discipline, and giving back to His 
parent, what both nature and the Mosaic law 
demanded, a perfect confidence, a perfect obedience, 
and a perfect love. 

But what is the import of Mary’s words? Does 
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she suggest that Jesus shall help in the emergency 
and work a miracle? Evidently she does, as the 
answer of Jesus shows. And yet, how can she be 
aware of His miraculous power? She has never 
seen it. This quiet Son of hers has spent the last 
thirty years under her roof; her hand has prepared 
His every meal. She has observed a marked 
thoughtfulness and prayerfulness about Him, and 
again and again she has been astonished at His 
understanding, His horizon has been so much 
broader and clearer than her own; but as to any 
portents, she has seen no aureole play about His 
head, nor has she seen any proof of His superhuman 
power. But what about the angelic salutation, “ He 
shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest”? Has not that saying been running 
through her mind all these silent years, until all 
the chords of her heart have trembled to its music ? 
What ponderings of heart there have been! what 
hopes and motherly dreams as to what her Child 
will become! And now that He has been publicly 
recognised as the Messiah, proclaimed as “the Lamb 
of God” by the Baptist, whom all acknowledge as a 
heaven-sent prophet, surely, she seems to think, He 
will make good His title, working those wonders the 
Christ was to work. And so, strong in her con- 
fidence, she goes to the servants, and says, “ What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.” She, who knew 
Jesus best, expected most from Him; and so far- 
reaching and all-conquering was her faith, nothing 
less than a “ whatsoever” could measure it. 

Nor did the answer at all disconcert her, even 
though it did seem somewhat distant and unpromis- 
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ing; and when Jesus simply replied, “ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come,” 
accustomed as she is to His enigmatical modes of 
speech, with their hidden and involved meanings, 
she is not disheartened, nor inclined to shorten her 
“whatsoever” by a single letter. To our ears the 
reply sounds somewhat unfilial and harsh, but to the 
Greeks the address of “ Woman” was both courteous 
and respectful; indeed, Jesus uses it in His last 
tender greeting from the cross, when the word must 
have been lighted up with a wondrous love, “ Woman, 
behold thy son.” But while “woman” is in itself a 
word full of grace and beauty, it is not quite so 
deep a word as “mother”; and it is a significant 
fact that in all the Gospels we never hear Jesus 
addressing Mary as “mother”; it is always 
“woman”! He says to John, “ Behold thy mother,” 
but He does not take that human relationship to 
Himself; and when at Capernaum they told Him 
that His mother and His brethren stood without 
desiring to speak with Him, He answered, as if He 
did not understand their words, “ Who is My mother ? 
and who are My brethren?” Then, extending His 
hands towards His disciples, He went on to say,—in 
words that we can understand better than those who 
first heard them,—‘“ Whosoever shall do the will of 
My Father which is in heaven, he is My brother, 
and sister, and mother.” It is as if He said, “ These 
terms of earthly relationship are too narrow for Me. 
I belong not to any one family, however honoured, 
nor to one mother, however highly favoured she may 
be, and blessed among women. I am no longer the 
Son of Mary, but the Son of man; and the only 
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relationships I can recognise are the deeper relation- 
ship of soul, the kinship of kindred wills; and they 
are My mothers now, and sisters, and brothers, whose 
hearts are set heavenward, losing themselves, to find 
their better selves, and to find each other, in the 
common Father’s will.” 

So too with the expression, “What have I to do 
with thee?” it is not so harsh and rasping in the 
original as in our circumlocutory translation. It is 
really a common, colloquial form of speech; and 
literally rendered it would be, “What to Me and 
thee? Mine hour is not yet come.” But Jesus did 
not mean that this was not His opportunity, not 
the hour for the manifestation of His miraculous 
power; for it was, as He Himself knew and deter- 
mined. But this hour of the new Epiphany, when 
He should manifest His glory, was not “ Mine hour” 
in the thought and heart of Jesus; for “ Mine hour ” 
to Him was the dark hour of Calvary. The shadow 
on His dial-plate, from which all His times and 
seasons were read, was the shadow of the cross; 
and here that shadow fell, in the reflections of His 
speech, right across this festive scene; and though 
others did not see it then, He saw it, lying darkly 
there, as He stepped up at the Higher Call through 
the beautiful gate of Cana to the temple of His life- 
long service and His supreme sacrifice. 

We need not linger over the details of the 
narrative, how the six stone jars were first filled 
with water up to the brim, so that there might be 
no possible room for deception or sleight of hand ; 
and how then the servants were commanded to “ draw 
out” and bear to the governor of the feast. In 
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that brief interval, without gesture or word, with only 
a look and a volition, a wonderful miracle has been 
performed. The water suddenly underwent a strange 
transformation, changing its substance and its colour— 


“The conscious water saw its God and blushed,” 


becoming wine of such a superior quality, that the 
governor marvelled, even before he had become 
aware in what new vineyard it had ripened, or by 
what strange processes it had been pressed. As to 
the quantity thus transmuted the narrative leaves us 
in uncertainty; nor is it a material question. But 
looking at the general wont of Jesus, as in the 
companion miracle of the loaves, He did not care to 
create a surplus supply, but only enough to meet the 
emergent need. So here, probably, the miracle of 
Jesus only covered the needs of the remaining days 
of the feast; while the expression of ver. 9, “the 
servants which had drawn the water knew,’—the 
“had drawn” is the same word as in the “ Draw out 
now” of Jesus, and so evidently refers to the same 
act of drawing,—would almost indicate that the 
water underwent its transformation while it was 
being carried to the master of the feast. 

Neither need we discuss at any length the nature 
of this miraculous wine. But it is a fact that can 
be no longer contested, that there was a wine of 
Scripture which was perfectly free from all imtoxi- 
cating qualities; and that this was a common 
beverage both of the Jews and of the Romans. It 
was the pure, fresh juice of the grape. And this 
being so, can we suppose that Jesus would pass by 
this innocent and most wholesome wine to create 
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that which was the bane of ancient as well as of 
modern times? Coming to bring life, to bless life, 
to lengthen life, and sometimes to restore life, is it 
within the limits of possibility that at Cana He 
assumed another character, creating that which 
curses life, and shortens it, filling it with all kinds 
of wretchedness? Surely we shall not attach that 
stigma to the Perfect One; it is a supposition 
altogether superfluous. 

So, in ways simple but striking, did Jesus choose 
to work His first miracle, manifesting “His glory,” 
as the Evangelist puts it—the glory of His power; 
and He begins with the lower world of matter. He 
will yet proclaim Himself as the great Overlord in 
the world of mind, quickening intelligence, vivifying 
thought, restoring reason; He will yet claim the 
world of morals as His own, setting up His standard 
along all its shores, mapping out its realms of right 
and duty, fencing off with lines of barbed injunctions 
all forbidden things, and rebuking, punishing, or 
forgiving sin; but now He is content to show His 
intimacy with nature, and His authority over her. 
And what a revelation of power is here! It takes 
Nature years to grow one grape. First the soil 
must be prepared, the hard rock disintegrated by 
the slow processes of attrition, frost, or chemical 
agencies. Then she must throw out her fibres, her 
feelers and feeders, in the soil, setting them to work 
extracting the moisture and all its subtle essences. 
Then she must hang out her broad leaves where the 
sunshine can play upon them and the air can stir 
them. Then comes the flower, and afterwards the 
bead-like fruit, enlarging and ripening through the 
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hot, toilsome months. It took two men to carry 
back one of the heavy clusters of Eshcol; but in the 
patient researches and labours of Nature it takes 
many hands and many forces to produce one grape ; 
and what blending of divers substances, what rare 
transformation scenes have been wrought within that 
veil of delicate bloom! But Jesus spake and it was 
done. Nay, He did not speak; He looked, and that 
was all. But in that solitary and swift look there 
flashed all the sunshine of a year; and subtle forces 
went rushing hither and thither, here dissolving, 
there combining, forming new solutions and _per- 
forming new evolutions, as if the very elements were 
on parade. And so indeed they were; but all the 
movements were executed in obedience to the higher 
Will, whose word was the silence itself; and they 
saluted their Imperator, the Christ, who was passing 
through Cana on His way to Calvary, and thence to 
the highest heavens! And as the water changes its 
colour, deepening into wine, it is but the shadow of 
the great Christ which is cast upon it, the shadow 
of omnipotence. He takes His place as a matter of 
course on the throne of the universe, His will 
supreme over all forces and all laws: for the 
government of all worlds is upon the shoulders of 
Immanuel, the Christ of God. 

But while the miracle was a manifestation of the 
Divine power and glory, it evidently was something 
more: for if the intention of Jesus was solely, or 
even chiefly, to prove His Messiahship, and to win 
the faith of His disciples, there was no need that He 
should have led them as far as Cana. The banks of 
the Jordan would have served His purpose just as 
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well. But He keeps His miraculous power in 
reserve, as if waiting for Cana; and when there, in 
turning the water into wine, He goes out of His 
way, leaving altogether the path of His general wont. 
In His other miracles there was the constraint upon 
Him of a great need, hunger, weakness, or pain, and 
a Divine compassion threw Him forward in His 
works of mercy, but nothing of the kind is here. 
Wine was not a necessity, it was a luxury. Neither 
the legality of the marriage nor its sociality depended 
upon it; but Jesus steps forward, uninvited, to create 
it, a sort of Divine largesse, thrown in, over and 
above all need and all expectation. We are thus 
obliged to look still deeper for the key of this 
wonder and enigma; but we need not go far in 
quest of it; for a few chapters further on the 
Evangelist gives us the companion miracle, wrought 
at a later period, but here in this same Galilee. It 
is the miracle of the loaves, when Jesus fed the five 
thousand with the five barley loaves, satisfying their 
hunger, and at the same time leaving twelve baskets 
full of the fragments. What that miracle meant 
Jesus Himself explained the next day in Capernaum. 
The material was but a lens through which they 
might see the spiritual; and what seemed the 
substance, visible, and tangible, and very welcome, 
was in reality but the shadow of a deeper and an 
eternal truth, as He said, “The bread of God is that 
which cometh down out of heaven and giveth life 
unto the world” (vi. 33); and again, “He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life ; 

. for My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is 
drink indeed” (vi. 54,55). So is it here at Cana, 
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as we see if we go forward to another feast; for the 
public ministry of Jesus ends, as it begins, at a 
festival. And as we step amid the shadow of the 
near cross, up into the guest-chamber, we meet the 
wine again; but as Jesus takes it in His hand, He 
turns it into a sacrament, investing it with a new 
significance. “This is My blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many unto remission of sins; drink 
ye all of it.” And so Cana speaks prophetically of 
the mysteries of redemption ; and in the new Exodus, 
as Jesus steps forth from His long retirement, He 
stays as it were to sprinkle the doorway of the new 
dispensation with the blood; for in the changed 
order the blood of the grape takes the place of the 
blood of the paschal lamb. Cana was thus the first 
strophe whose antiphon was Calvary; and if we still 
our hearts to listen, amid its festal songs we hear the 
deeper, sadder strains of the Passion music. Nay, 
we hear still more; for Cana is a prophecy of another 
marriage, where the nuptials between Christ and His 
Bride, the Church, will be celebrated amid eternal 
rejoicings and banquets of blessedness that never 
end. And as we approach that festal scene, we find 
there the new wine of the kingdom, the blood; for it 
is a “ Lamb slain” who is upon the throne, in whose 
blood the garments of the redeemed have been 
washed and made white. Nay, their songs even are 
of the blood; for they sing, “ Unto Him that loveth 
us, and loosed us from our sins by His blood, . . . to 
Him be the glory and the dominion for ever and ever.” 

And so the water at one look of Jesus became 
wine. That is, Jesus turned the good thing into 
the better thing; for wine 7s water with all the 
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additions of colour, flavour, strength, and life. It is 
water dignified, ennobled, enriched, crowned; for 
what is the purple of the wine but the purple of the 
water’s coronation? And Jesus repeats the miracle 
to-day and every day, if we will but “call” Him, 
and welcome Him to our hearts and homes and lives. 
He startles us with His wonderful transformations. 
Let but the Lord Christ step into a life, and if to 
the outward seeming it was fair and beautiful before, 
‘in the light of His presence, and with the touch of 
His grace upon it, it grows more fair and beautiful. 
Earth wears a brightness it never knew before as 
more of heaven comes into it; and what was a 
wilderness, with its tangle of weeds and thorns, 
becomes a garden of the Lord. And in that new 
Eden whither the Lord leads His beloved, instead of 
restraints and restrictions there are richer delights 
and wider liberties. Only one fruit is forbidden, 
and that is the tree of Evil, the bitter fruit of Sin; 
of all the others we may safely and freely eat. Nay, 
things that seem not good but ill, that have an 
adverse, forbidding look about them, in the light of 
His presence put on a different aspect altogether ; 
for He turns our fears to faith, our weakness to 
strength, our loss to gain, and our sorrow to joy. 
Where He abides in the fulness of His love and in 
the “ exceeding greatness of His power,” life’s common 
things grow sacred, deepening in their colour and 
meaning, until earth learns to keep high festival, the 
rehearsals for the heavenly, the eternal feast ; for— 
** Tl] that He blesses is our good, and unblest good is ill; 


And all is right that seemed most wrong, if it be His pure 
will,” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE STONE AND THE ROCK 


HEN the constables were sent to apprehend 
Jesus, they were themselves apprehended, 

fairly taken captive by His speech, and they came 
back saying, “ Never man spake like this man.” It 
was true; for Jesus spake with an authority the 
scribes did not possess. He was wisdom, truth, 
justice, equity, in one. There was a broadness, too, 
about His words. Whatever there might be about 
the speech of Peter, there was no flavour of a 
Galilean dialect, nothing local or provincial, in the 
speech of the Son of man. He spake for all times, 
and for all climes. Nor were His words the cold 
reflections and repetitions of an earlier age; the 
truth as it came from His lips was sunlight, clear 
and first-hand, not moonlight, nor lamplight. Then, 
too, there was a profound depth about the words of 
Jesus. He spake in parables, often in enigmas; 
hiding within the outer superficial meaning some 
deeper meaning of His own, so that the literalists of 
His day were constantly misinterpreting Him. They 
touched the sparkling surface with their thought, as 
a sea-gull dips its wing in the wave; but, like the 
sea-bird, they were all unconscious of the depths 
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that lay beneath; deeps where leviathan may play, 
and which our thought vainly seeks to fathom. 

The passage before us is one of these enigmatic 
sayings of our Lord. It is the passage of the rock; 
which, lke another “ Rock,” stands at a place where 
two seas meet, facing opposite currents; and which, 
too, has been completely honeycombed by the 
transverse lines and parallels of its would-be 
defenders. Measuring from our base-line of historical 
facts, and intercepting the sunlight that plays around 
it, let us take the bearings of this great Rock, and 
see whether it be a kind of no-man’s-land, some 
neutral zone open to all, whether it belongs to the 
apostle Peter, or to Peter’s Lord and Christ. 

It was in “the coasts of Czsarea Philippi,” what- 
ever that vague expression may mean. Jesus cared 
little as to what men thought or said of Him. He 
moved on calmly, steadily, “amid the fierce light 
that beat” upon Him, nor could either threats or 
hosannas divert Him from His chosen path. Now, 
however, He breaks His lfelong rule, and throws 
out a tentative question, that He may see the drift 
and eddies of popular rumour: “ Whom do men say 
that I, the Son of man, am?” This question, 
however, was simply a forerunner, or an outrider, 
for another. He wishes to draw from their lips 
their: personal confession and declaration, that He 
may see how far they have advanced. He wishes 
to mark the high-water line of their growing faith, 
and so asks, “ But whom say ye that Lam?” Peter, 
the sharp speaker, replies at once, while the rest are 
thinking: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Jesus answers with a benediction ; and, 
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taking up the words, “Son of the living God,” He 
says that this new truth has dawned upon Peter’s 
soul not in a natural kind of way; it has not come 
of any worldly wisdom or carnal knowledge; it is an 
apocalypse, given him of “My Father which is in 
heaven.” Then, still speaking in Peter’s key-tone, 
He adds, “ And I also say unto thee that thou art 
Peter,’ repeating the surname He had given him 
at one of the earlier interviews. So far there is no 
difficulty ; but the next clause has been for centuries 
the arena of hot logomachies, loud with the din of 
party shibboleths, “ Upon this rock will I build My 
church.” 

Grouping together minor differences, there are 
three modes of interpretation, which we may 
characterise as the Romanesque, the Protestant, and 
the Christian—using this word in its etymological, 
and not in its acquired meaning. The Romanesque 
or Simonic school take the words in their bald 
literalness, referring them at once to their patron, 
the apostle Peter, in his own person; and afterwards, 
by their laws of spiritual entail, to his successor, the 
so-called Vicar Apostolic. The Protestant school, 
driven from this interpretation by the assumptions 
and errors to which it naturally gave rise, and yet 
clinging to a Petrine solution of the problem, affirm 
that this foundation-rock is not Peter, in his own 
person, pre-eminence, and authority, but the faith 
of Peter, or the confession he was enabled to make. 
Or they interpret the metaphor as referring to the 
part Peter took in the founding of the Church at 
the Pentecost, and to the ingathering of the first 
Gentiles at Cxesarea. But to say that the Church 
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of to-day is built on the faith of Peter, is building 
a pyramid on its apex surely; for Peter’s faith as 
yet was sand, not rock,—loose, inchoate. It dis- 
appeared entirely on the dark night of the betrayal ; 
and never before the ascension did Peter reach 
those sublime heights of faith which the feet of 
Thomas had reached at one exultant bound, as he 
eried, “ My Lord and my God!” Nor can any more 
be said of Peter’s confession, “ Thou art the Christ”: 
for where was this confession when he swore he did 
not know the man? It stands neutralised, reduced 
to zero, by his repeated denials. It was indeed a 
great truth to which he gave utterance, a funda- 
mental truth, on which all the teaching of the 
Church was, and is, based, the Sonship, the Divinity 
of Christ; but between a truth and a chance 
declaration of that truth, there is a vast difference. 
It is true that the name of Peter is prominent in 
the earlier pages of the Acts of the Apostles. He 
was, doubtless, the foremost speaker at the Pentecost, 
as he was the first to bring in the wave-sheaf of the 
Gentile world; but, as a matter of fact, the Church 
already existed, not simply as a Divine thought and 
purpose, but as an actual realisation. The Twelve 
Apostles, called out and chosen as well as “ sent,” 
were its twelve foundation-stones, and the rapid 
ingathering of post-pentecostal times was simply an 
adding to the already-formed Church. 

If the Protestant view is somewhat forced and 
misty, scarcely in harmony with the spirit of a true 
exegesis, the Romanesque is just as foreign to the logic 
of facts. Nothing would be easier than to show that 
the apostle Peter enjoyed no singular pre-eminence, 
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such as their interpretation demands. It is true that 
to Peter were given “the keys of the kingdom,” 
whatever that may mean; but these “keys” were 
given also to the other apostles (Matt. xviii. 18). 
It is true that the Lord “appeared to Simon,” giving 
to him, by himself, one of those early resurrection 
appearances ; but this high honour Peter shares with 
the Magdalene. It is true that he opened the door 
of the Church to Cornelius and his Gentile house- 
hold; but it is also true that as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles he steps aside to make way for his “ beloved 
brother Paul.” It is true that he was the chief 
speaker at the Pentecost, and that he was one of 
the three who “seemed to be pillars” of the Church 
at Jerusalem; but it is equally true that James, 
and not Peter, was the presiding officer in that 
mother-Church; while, later, the name of Peter 
almost disappears from the sacred narrative, making 
way for the other apostle, who, last in time, became 
first in influence. However the words of Christ 
may be interpreted now by that section of the 
Church which is more Roman than Catholic, it is 
evident that they were not so understood by those 
who heard them. It was an after-thought; and 
one of those cases, too, where the thought is fathered 
by the wish, the dream. Indeed, more has been 
made of the surname Peter than perhaps the facts 
of the case warrant. The zétpos and the 7étpa are 
not synonymous, though they have often been 
regarded as such. The wétpa is the living rock, if 
we may use that expression, the unbroken rock that 
lifts itself up in some tall cliff or mountain; the 
métpos is a diminutive, a loose, detached piece of 
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rock, a fragment. This was the surname given to 
Simon, at the same time as James and John were 
called Boanerges, or “sons of thunder.” What the 
special appropriateness might be in giving the name 
to Simon we cannot say; but the very name, instead 
of being suggestive of strength, is suggestive of the 
weakness that results from separation. Instead of 
massiveness, solidity, it speaks rather of instability, 
off'- handedness, by - himselfness, the very charac- 
teristics that appear again and again, as he essays 
to walk on the sea, or as he plunges headlong into 
the water to go to Jesus. But whatever the name 
may signify—and it would mean more to the 
disciples than to us,—even that was not his common 
name. It grew upon him gradually ; Simon—Simon 
Peter—Peter, being its successive developments. 
That Peter was not the recognised name up to the 
resurrection or ascension days, is evident; for 
when the Emmaus travellers return to Jerusalem, 
their new wonder is met by another, how “the Lord 
hath appeared to Simon”; and when the risen Christ 
hails the disappointed fishermen, and invites them 
to breakfast around His beach-fire, this was the lead 
with which He sounded the depths of a great, but 
hitherto unstable, soul—* Simon, Simon, Simon, .. . 
lovest thou Me?” The angel, and the after ages, 
may call him “ Peter”; but to Christ he is still, as 
at the first, “ Simon.” 

Again, we must not overlook the fact, that Peter 
himself did not understand the wétpa as applying 
to himself. He was naturally quick, mobile, a 


1 Only once does Jesus address him as ‘‘ Peter” (Luke xxii. 34). 
2 Mark xvi. 7. 
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front-man; and to these qualities is owing very 
much of his prominence and forwardness—if we 
may use that word in a good sense. But nowhere, 
either in his actions or in his writings, can we find 
any trace of those presumptions and assumptions 
which naturally would have shown themselves had 
Peter attributed to himself the strange metaphor of 
the Lord. But he claims no supremacy. He 
assumes no ex cathedra tones of speech. He is 
content to be one-twelfth of the apostleship, or one- 
thirteenth, as it became afterwards. Nay, instead 
of making use of the érpa as his password to pre- 
eminence and authority, setting himself first, he is 
but primus inter pares; and scarcely that, for the 
premiership comes to James; Peter is the speaker, 
not the ruler. Neither can we find any trace or 
shadow of the wértpa in his addresses or letters. 
His memory was very tenacious of words. They fell 
into his heart as in a matrix, becoming a kind of 
stereotype, to reappear, after the lapse of years, in 
his own speech. We find the oxnvy of the Holy 
Mount reappearing in his Epistle as the oxyjvepa, 
or “ tabernacle” of his flesh; while the new word of 
the celestials, the é£0d0s, Peter refers to his own 
decease (2 Pet. i. 15). But he does not play 
upon the zétpa fondly, as a word peculiarly his 
own. He only makes use of it once, and then he 
does not apply it to himself; his “ Rock,” though 
now it be a “rock of offence,’ is Christ (1 Pet. 
i. 8). 

If, then, both the Protestant and the Romanesque 
interpretations fail to explain these enigmatical 
words ; leading, on the one hand, to confusion of 
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thought, and, on the other, to serious practical errors, 
let us see if the third mode will not make all clear 
and simple. In the problem before us, let the 
unknown quantity wétpa = Christ, and the solution 
is found at once; all objections are met and con- 
tradictions harmonised. 

We cannot, perhaps, lay much stress on the 
terminal differences of the two words, wérpos and 
métpa, since it is an open question whether Christ 
spake in Greek or in Aramaic. All we can do here 
is to claim for our interpretation the benefit of the 
doubt. Let us suppose that He spake in the Greek 
language,—which is at any rate a possibility, if nota 
probability,—and then we have two cognate, but not 
synonymous words, indicating a difference, at the 
same time as they mark a similarity; just as 
“light” and “lightning” are two correlated but 
widely different things. It is true it is only the 
difference of an affix, but then the affix is the helm 
of the word, giving it its direction, its peculiar 
meaning ; and if the two affixes do not prove that 
there are two objective points, they certainly 
indicate it. They lead out our mind in diverse 
ways, so that if the mérpos is applied to Peter, the 
métpa should look to something, or someone else ; 
while the demonstrative pronoun “this” brings the 
mind forward, nearer to the speaker. 

It may be said that this mode of interpretation 
makes Jesus speak in sentences obscure and involved, 
putting into His words double meanings, unworthy of 
Him who dealt in eternal verities. But not so. The 
words of Jesus were never misleading, though very 
often they were misunderstood. The fact was, they 
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were too clear and too deep, and so even the disciples 
mistook them. They grasped at the shadow that 
was playing on the surface, and altogether failed ; 
so that between His meaning and theirs there was 
often a wide difference and distance. They read 
things from their lower level; they did not allow 
for the Divine elevations, and so could not follow 
those wide-sweeping parabolas of Divine thought. 
Hence their frequent mistakes and uncertainties, and 
those private questionings when they asked that the 
parable might be explained, and the problem solved. 
In this case, however, they did not misunderstand 
their Lord’s true meaning. No jealousies were awoke 
against Peter because of undue favouritism, for the 
simple reason that they did not understand the 
“foundation-rock” as applied to him. There might 
have been something in the tone of the voice which 
the written words fail to give us, some peculiar 
inflection (and how the meaning of a sentence may 
be completely changed by the inflection !), or there 
might have been some Divine emphasis laid upon 
the tavrn, “this Rock.” At any rate the disciples 
understood perfectly its meaning. 

But let us interpret these words by other words 
of Christ, measuring them from a given base-line 
whose bearings are accurately determined. In St. 
John (chap. i.) we have the account of the cleansing 
of the Temple at the feast of the passover. The 
tables of the money-changers are overturned; the 
oxen, sheep, and doves are driven, or hastily carried 
out; while the grasping traders fly and quail before 
the avenging scourge, as if it were a quiver of 
lightnings, rather than a handful of small cords. 
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The spectators look on with wonder and surprise, 
that one man, and He the gentle and unostentatious 
Galilean, should create all this excitement and 
awake all this fear; and, coming up to Him, they 
ask, “ What sign shewest Thou unto us, seeing that 
Thou doest these things?” Jesus replies calmly,— 
for the storm of indignation has subsided rapidly as 
it arose,—* Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up.” Singular words! They are still 
within the Temple, treading its sacred courts. Its 
marble walls tower high around and above them; 
hard by them is the altar whose fire is never 
quenched, while close upon them presses a line of 
excited, questioning priests. Amid such surround- 
ings He utters words which are sure to be mis- 
understood, and which will never be forgotten or 
forgiven. “ Destroy this temple,” says Jesus; and 
of course their thought flies to this magnificent 
structure, their Temple, which they daily enwreathe 
with curling clouds of incense and ascending psalms ; 
ther Temple, which to their minds and hearts was 
the jewelled pivot around which the world revolved. 
But Jesus speaks not of this. “This temple” is not 
the Temple of their thoughts. It is something 
nearer to Him than that. It is “this temple” of His 
own flesh, the temple which in their insane frenzy 
they will shortly destroy, razing it to the ground, 
and covering it with the stone of Joseph’s sepulchre. 
Here, then, we find a key which will unlock that 
other enigma, for the parallel is complete. “This 
temple ” corresponds with “ this rock,” and when He 
says, “ Upon this rock will I build My church,” He 
calls away their mind from the more remote to the 
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nearer object; from the shadow to the substance ; 
and He proclaims a truth which bears the signature 
of all the Scriptures and of all the ages, that Jesus 
Christ, in His own person, is the Church’s foundation ; 
the “Rock” from which the Church in the wilder- 
ness drank, and against which the gates and powers 
of hell shall all dash in vain. Peter at his best is 
but one of the foundation-stones, 


CHAPTER V 
CHRIST AND THE TEMPLE 


HEN the Hebrew psalter spake of the tribes 
“going up” to Jerusalem, it did not speak 
conventionally, as when we speak of “going up” to 
our metropolis. Geographically our capital lies low, 
only a few feet above sea-level; but in the refracting 
atmosphere of our thought and illusions, London is a 
city of great elevation, where all high places are, 
and where all highnesses dwell. But the Hebrew 
psalter spake literally ; for geographically Jerusalem 
stood high, more than two thousand feet above the 
Mediterranean. And if it stood high, measuring its 
altitude by feet, it stood higher still if we measure 
its commanding influence. To the Hebrew mind it 
was the metropolis indeed, toward which all paths 
converged, not only those lower ways so trodden by 
“willing feet,” but also those higher paths along 
which their winged thoughts and aspirations flew. 
Jerusalem was the centre, the heart and soul of 
their national life, and all other cities were but its 
far-stretching suburbs. And what was it gave to 
Jerusalem its dominant influence? We _ scarcely 
need ask the question, whose answer is self-evident. 


As the mountains stood “round about Jerusalem,” 
76 . 
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and the twelve tribes lay round about it as a wider 
zodiac circle, so in turn Jerusalem was but an 
enclosed outer court, around its inner, central shrine, 
the Temple. Standing on the crest of Mount Moriah, 
with its terraces of courts, its colonnades and gates, 
it seemed like a dream, cut in white and polished 
marble. If Jerusalem was the “city of the great 
King,” the Temple was His palace, where He dwelt 
in the thick darkness. Hither, at the call of 
religion, the tribes repaired; the great tides of 
humanity coming up from the far horizon to break 
in waves of music against its walls; while within 
were the ceaseless psalm and the smoke of never- 
extinguished fires climbing towards heaven—the 
visible losing itself in the invisible. The Temple 
was thus associated with all their deepest, holiest 
feelings. It commanded all paths, it tithed all 
fields; working in with the sun and the new moons, 
it struck the seasons and the festivals, threading the 
year with holy days, and so making time itself a 
hostage of eternity; while its ever-speaking blood 
told in symbol of sin, and of redemption and 
remission. It is through the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple we wish to enter now; not, however, that we 
may measure its courts, or that we may study its 
ritual, but that we may find Him who, Himself 
greater than the Temple, often sought its shelter, 
lingering strangely and lovingly amid its precincts. 

To the Hebrew mind the Messianic idea was not 
intimately interwoven with their thoughts and 
memories of the Temple. It rather lay apart from 
these, claiming the realm of politics more than the 
realm of religion. The Messiah was to come, not as 
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their first lawgiver came, from the tribe of Levi, but 
from the tribe of Judah and from the house of 
David. He was to be the Prince rather than the 
Priest, rebuilding the fallen throne of his father, 
and setting up a kingdom which should have no 
bounds either of space or time. And so the Hebrew 
mind clothed the Coming One in purple rather than 
in scarlet; and as the cloud-pennon clings to the 
highest peak, so their Messianic dream clung to 
Mount Zion rather than to Mount Moriah, the 
mount of palaces and power overtopping and com- 
manding the mount of Temple and of sacrifice. And 
yet in some deep and mysterious sense their Temple 
was to be associated with the Christ. That marble 
urn, in which the spent ashes of the past were kept, 
was to be the spring and fountain of new blessings, 
flowing out into all lands and years; and when 
Ezekiel saw the wonderful river whose waters “ with 
doubled strength seaward leap and flow,” making 
desert places bloom, and the salt Dead Sea to live, 
he is careful to trace it to its fountain-head, and to 
say how the “waters issued out from under the 
threshold of the house eastward” (xlvii. 1); while 
Joel too speaks of a fountain that shall “come forth 
of the house of the Lord, and shall water the valley 
of Shittim” Gu. 18). And if ‘we go still further 
back, we find the Temple early designated to special 
honour, the scene of the great typical sacrifice, as 
Abraham climbs its steep slope to offer up his well- 
beloved son; and Isaac, the chosen seed and heir of 
all the promises, asks a question the coming centuries 
were to repeat, “Where is the lamb?” the one 
question of all times, wrung from the world’s heart 
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by the deep consciousness of sin; and whose answer 
the Baptist gave, as he pointed to the Christ, 
“Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” The Temple-mount thus belongs 
to the two dispensations, as geographically it belonged 
to the two tribes, Judah and Benjamin; it was the 
meeting-place of the old and the new, the meridian 
from which all distances are measured. 

And so the New Testament begins with the 
Temple; and when we listen for the first voice of 
the new Evangel, we go neither to Nazareth nor 
Bethlehem, but to Jerusalem. And where in 
Jerusalem do we hear the music, the “great Amen” 
which the centuries have been seeking in vain to 
find? Mount Zion does not hear it; for her music 
is but a lingering, plaintive echo from the past. 
But when the angel Gabriel brings the lost chord 
down to earth, he passes over Mount Zion and over 
the outer courts of the Temple, and, gliding within 
the Holy Place itself, and “standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense,” he tells his great secret 
to the incensing priest. It is true his words are 
mainly a prophecy and promise of the son who 
should be born to Zacharias and Elizabeth; but if 
many should rejoice at his birth, and Zacharias 
himself should have “ joy and gladness,” it would not 
be for his own sake, but for the sake of another, the 
Coming One, greater than he, whose “messenger ” 
John should be, running before His face, and pre- 
paring the way of the Lord. And so the first foot- 
steps of the Christ resounded in the Holy Place of 
the Temple; and six long months before the angel 
brings his Ave Maria to Nazareth, the heavenly 
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music had fallen within the soul of the priest, where 
it ripens in a strange silence, to burst forth at last 
in a Lenedictus. 

The coming of the angel naturally troubled the 
waters, throwing the deeps of Zacharias’ soul into a 
ripple of agitated waves, but we do not read that 
any of his fellow-ministrants shared his new emotions. 
After the brief imterruption in the service, as the 
people waited and “ marvelled,” the Temple fell back 
into its somewhat monotonous ritual; and even 
Zacharias stayed to fill out his course, but finding 
the old duties all transfigured in the new light that 
has shone upon them and him; and even if he had 
possessed the gift of speech, the secret of the angel 
he would not care to publish on the housetop. It 
was too sacred a thing to be tossed about in gossip- 
ing ways; and the dumb priest, we may be sure, 
would hide this secret of the Lord deep in his heart, 
or, at any rate, within the door of the quiet home in 
the hill-country. 

But if this footfall of the coming Christ is as it 
were muffled so that few can hear it, the slow round 
of the year brings another, which strikes in among 
their psalms as a peal of near thunder. It is at 
first only the question of some strangers from the 
East, who, speaking in a foreign tongue, ask, “ Where 
is He that is born King of the Jews?” But this 
inquiry of the Wise Men, artless and simple as it 
seemed, was full of hidden meanings. There was a 
mysterious star behind it; and so the very heavens 
bent as a sounding-board over the speakers, throwing 
their voice forward and inward, until the human 
interrogative became as a Divine imperative, 
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sweeping over Jerusalem like some rushing wind of 
Pentecost. And when the question, gathering volume 
by repetition, passed within the palace, troubling the 
king as it had “troubled” the city, Herod calls upon 
the Temple to conjure away these fears, which, like 
“spirits from the vasty deep,” have risen suddenly 
to haunt and torment him. He summons a council 
of the chief priests and scribes, demanding of them 
where the Christ should be born. It is not a 
difficult question to them; they do not need to con- 
sult their Scriptures; they can answer directly and 
decisively, “In Bethlehem of Judea,” as they repeat 
the certain and familiar prophecy. And so it is the 
Temple which first gives us the name, or rather, the 
title of “Christ,’—for this is a word the lips of 
Herod would scarcely frame; and though they knew 
it not, the chief priests and scribes were but 
registering the Divine birth, filling out the sacred 
name, Jesus Christ. And this was the only thing 
the chief priests did for Jesus; and when they gave 
Him this title of high and heavenly honour, they did 
it unwittingly. Henceforth they stand aloof, or 
rather in opposition, ever siding with Herod, as they 
give to Jesus the mock worship of their sharp, steely 
words. Down to the very last the chief priests are 
bitter in their hostility ; and as we find them closing 
up with Herod about the cradle of the Child Jesus, 
so we find them in the shadow of the cross, asking 
of Pilate, “ Write not, King of the Jews.” Thus—— 


‘*Bad and good their several warnings give 
Of His approach” ; 


and as we saw the shadow of the coming Christ 
6 
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hidden in the message of the angel, now we see it in 
the mandate of a Herod; and his are the dark hands 
which, travelling round the lighted dise of figures 
and of prophecies, now indicate the Divine hour— 
the hour towards which all our human years and 
centuries bend, as Time salutes the Eternal One. 
But if the shadow of the Coming One falls within 
the Temple in strange, almost superhuman ways, the 
Christ Himself passes within in a way thoroughly 
human. No stars or angels are present now, at 
least visible to mortal sight, as the Child Jesus, 
forty days after His birth, is taken to the Temple. 
Strengthless and all-helpless,—probably still bound 
by the swaddling-clothes of the infancy,—He is 
carried up the broad steps into the Court of the 
Women, there to be formally presented to the Lord, 
and as the first-born, to be redeemed according to 
the law of the Lord. Art has lingered long and 
reverently over that first Temple-scene, lighting it up 
with her aureole, the afterglow of a fond devotion ; 
but in itself it would be a scene homely and common- 
place; the parents, Galilean peasants, from the 
humbler walks of life, as their offering of two turtle- 
doves would indicate; the Child,—but one of many 
possibly,—a child of poverty, and of an untimely 
birth, as human reckonings would have it. But if 
the officiating priest sees no divineness in the Child, 
dismissing it with but the usual benediction, heaven 
weaves about this Infant of days her bow of blended 
gold and purple; for Simeon, taught of the Spirit, 
extemporises a service of his own, taking the Child 
in his arms, and singing over it his Nune Dimittis ; 
while Anna, the aged prophetess, follows Simeon’s 
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prayer and prophecy with her doxology, “giving 
thanks” for the Child who is set “a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” and speaking of Him to all them that 
were looking for the redemption of Jerusalem. So 
does He who is greater than the Temple first pass 
within its gates. He comes as the Child Jesus, 
without choice or volition of His own, encompassed 
with weakness, and borne all-helpless on the currents 
of affection and of duty. He speaks no articulate 
word; He makes no sign; and when Simeon sings 
his song,—the song all coming ages will repeat,—the 
untaught ears of the Child do not detect its music. 
The Lord whom they seek has suddenly come into 
His Temple, but in the guise of a human infancy 
they know Him not. He will yet claim these courts 
as His Father’s and His own; He will yet pass in 
His spiritual presgnce within its most Holy Place, 
rending its veil in twain-—but His hour has not yet 
come. And the Child Jesus leaves the Temple as 
He entered it, carried in a human mother’s arms; 
leaving behind Him neither deed nor word, only a 
Divine silence. But did He leave it? Not in the 
truer, higher sense; for in our conceptions of the 
Temple, as we rebuild it in our thought, the Child 
Jesus remains, a priest for ever, consecrating our 
human motherhood, and making room in religion’s 
holiest shrine for our human childhood, whose years, 
even the earliest and most helpless, are redeemed. 
Spacing his narrative with but two brief sentences, 
which speak of the wonderful development of 
Nazareth, St. Luke connects the visit of the Child 
with the visit of the Boy Jesus, now twelve years of 
age: when the anxious parents, retracing their steps 
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to Jerusalem, find Him in the Temple, “ sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions.” We need not linger in the details 
of the incident, except to read from them the in- 
posing altitude and magnitude of the Temple, as it 
appeared to the mind and heart of the Boy Jesus. 
Familiar as it has grown with years of thought, He 
now sees it for the first time really: walking about 
its courts, watching the smoke of its sacrifice, and 
hearing its bursts of music. And how does it affect 
Him? What are the feelings awoke within His 
soul? Admiration, reverence, and love. It attracts 
Him, throwing a spell about Him, and holding Him 
like a powerful magnet. It is as if He could not 
tear Himself away from it. It drops around Him 
like one of the soul’s “ more stately mansions,” with 
“a dome more vast”; not, however, shutting Him 
out from heaven, but shutting out earth, until the 
home at Nazareth, and parents even, are for the 
time forgotten. He is perfectly at ease, perfectly at 
home, “ sitting” at the feet of the doctors, listening, 
questioning, answering in a way that fills His 
teachers with amazement. And when the mother 
asks, “Son, why hast Thou thus dealt with us? 
behold Thy father and I sought Thee sorrowing,” 
the Boy replies, as if speaking from a wider, higher 
world than theirs, “Wist ye not that I must be in 
My Father’s house?” Nor was this simply the 
imagery of a boyhood’s dream ; to Jesus, the Temple 
was always the “ Father’s house,” even when men 
profaned it, making its courts the mart of unholy 
gain. Was it not the chosen place where His name 
was recorded, and where His honour dwelt, and 
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where He spake out of the thick-darkness? Was it 
not the meeting-place of earth and heaven, where 
sorrow could find comfort and guilt could find mercy ? 
And should not the Father’s house be home to the 
Father’s child? mind and heart growing up within 
it, and configuring themselves to it, like the earth to 
its dome of sky ? 

Here, then, we find the key of the Temple-score, 
that, running through all the lines and spaces, binds 
the music in an unbroken harmony; for the ex- 
pression, “My Father’s house” interprets and 
explains all. And so we do not hear Jesus speaking 
a single word against the Temple. It is true He does 
not often refer to it in His speech; He never 
mentions its services, its priesthood, or its ritual; 
we have only a few casual references to it, as when 
He speaks of the Temple hallowing the gold, the altar 
consecrating the gift, or as whev He foretells its 
near and utter overthrow. Perhaps it was because 
in its material structure it was human, the work of 
men’s hands,—some of them not over-clean,—and it 
was nature rather than art which opened the fountain 
of His lips and coloured His words. But whenever 
He did speak of it, it was with respect, with a 
studied obeisance, as if recognising the Power above 
the power, the invisible King, whose deep thought 
and purpose were here wrought out in marble and 
in gold. Nor does Jesus speak one word against its 
officers and ministers. The priests numbered some 
twenty thousand; but though He is brought into 
close and frequent contact with them, and though 
He is not sparing of His “woes” when speaking of 
scribes and Pharisees, He speaks no word of censure 
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against the priests. The only occasion when His 
words seem to have an unfavourable colouring is in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan ; but even here we 
are not obliged to take the priest and Levite as 
representatives of their class. They probably appear 
as dramatis persone, in an incidental way, as being 
the most frequent travellers on the road to the 
priest-city of Jericho. At any rate, we have some 
certain facts which show clearly that the relation of 
Jesus to the priests was one of friendliness rather 
than of jealousy and hostility. There were among 
them some, like Zacharias, whose hearts were set 
heavenward, who looked through the things which 
were seen and material to the deeper realities of the 
unseen and spiritual. Nor do we find one trace of 
resentment or opposition on the part of the priests; 
for whenever the Temple authorities came into 
collision with the Prophet of Nazareth, the Evange- 
lists are careful to note that it was the “chief 
priests,” and not the rank and file of the priesthood ; 
while if we pass beyond the Pentecost, we have a state- 
ment which we might read back into the Gospels, 
“ And a great company of the priests were obedient 
to the faith ” (Acts vi. 7). 

And so the Temple became the favourite resort of 
Jesus when in Jerusalem. He passed daily up its 
steps through the Beautiful Gate; and now we find 
Him in the Court of the Gentiles, now in Solomon’s 
Porch, and now in the Court of the Women, sitting 
over against the treasury, where the trumpet-shaped 
boxes received the offerings of the worshippers. It 
is a singular coincidence—if it be nothing more— 
that we never find Him within the inner, separated 
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courts, either the Court of the Priests or the Court 
of Israel,—those guarded enclosures where no foot 
of Gentile and no foot of woman could enter. Is 
this only a chance omission? or is it one of those 
blanks all written over with deep and hidden mean- 
ings? Was it not this: that as Son of man He 
preferred the outer and lower courts to the higher 
but smaller courts of class and privilege? He is not 
an Israelite, except in the accident of birth; He is 
the Child of woman, the Son of man, belonging to 
humanity at large, and He worships with that 
humanity for which He both lives and dies. And 
so we never find Jesus beyond the Nicanor Gate, to 
whose steps His mother brought Him as a child on 
the day of His presentation. 

And how completely Jesus identified Himself with 
the Father, making these courts His own! Never, 
perhaps, in His ministry do we find Him so carried 
away with holy indignation—‘“the zeal of Thy 
house” which swallows Him up and possesses Him— 
as when on two occasions He drives out the traders 
who have turned the Court of the Gentiles into a 
market; with stalls of oxen, cages of pigeons, and 
tables of money set up openly in the sacred precincts. 
What a transformation for the quiet, unostentatious 
Prophet, who was not to strive, or cry, or cause His 
voice to be heard in the streets! It is as if the 
Mount of Beatitudes had suddenly become another 
Sinai of thunder, cloud, and lightning.  Hastily 
twisting together some of the rush-cords, with which 
the cattle have been led, into a whip, He drives out 
the stalled oxen, overturns the money-tables, setting 
the shekels rolling and spinning on the pavement ; 
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while to those who have the cages of doves He says 
peremptorily, and in a tone that burns all the 
courage out of them, “Take these things hence; 
make not My Father’s house a house of merchandise ” 
(John ii. 16). St. Mark adds, “And He would not 
suffer that any man should carry a vessel through the 
Temple ” (xi. 16); meaning, of course, anything used 
for private, secular purposes, as distinguished from 
the sacred vessels of the Temple service. It would 
almost seem as if the tides of emotion rose to a 
greater height in these Temple-hours, the voice of 
Jesus gathering volume and depth when the Temple 
cloisters were round Him; for while we only read of 
Jesus “crying,” lifting up His voice, four times, three 
times it is within the sacred fane (John vu. 28, 37; 
xii. 44); the fourth loud “cry” was that of the 
cross, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani !” 

And so Jesus stepped up within the Temple as to 
a realm peculiarly His own. Here He was Lord, 
commanding and teaching with an authority the 
people instinctively recognised, and which the 
officials felt, even while they questioned it in their 
anger. Now He walks through its courts as if on a 
round of close inspection, “ looking round about wpon 
all things”; and now, though not a Rabbi, only an 
irregular in the eyes of the law, He takes the place 
of the diplomaed teacher, sitting down to teach, while 
the people flock about Him, and “hang upon” Him 
(John vii. 2; Luke xix. 48). Still again we find 
Him sitting “over against the treasury,’—and the 
tense of the verb would show that this was His 
favourite place, where He was accustomed to sit,— 
watching the worshippers as they offered their gifts, 
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and weighing those gifts in the balances of heaven,— 
balances whose appraisement was often a reversal of 
human reckonings, in which gold and silver were 
light as air, and love and faith were everything. So 
did Jesus set up heaven’s throne of judgment upon 
earth, assaying motives, measuring abilities, sounding 
the depths—and the shallows too-—of human hearts, 
passing up poor widows with words of commenda- 
tion to thrones of eminence and honour, while the 
niggardly rich and the proud are sent back to the 
lower seats in words of reproachful censure. 

But if Jesus came into the Temple in a judicial 
capacity, righting things that were wrong, exposing 
things that were untrue, and making the crooked ways 
straight, this was but part of His mission, a sort of 
preparatory work leading to something higher. With 
the exception of one brief petition, “ Father, save Me 
from this hour,” “Father, glorify Thy name” (John 
xi. 27, 28), we do not read of Jesus praying in the 
Temple. But this would need no statement; it 
would be something self-evident, to be taken as 
granted. To Jesus prayer was habitual, His “ native 
air,” indeed, as it is not and cannot be with us; and 
so the Evangelists only stay to record His times of 
special or prolonged prayer. But this was one chief 
beauty of the Temple, one of its chief functions, to 
which He called special attention, recalling the for- 
gotten Scripture, “It is written, My house shall be 
called a house of prayer.” And doubtless Jesus 
treated it as such, joining in its public worship, 
taking part in its grand psalms—backed as they 
were with the large orchestra of instrumentalists ; for 
the hymn of the upper room was but an echo from 
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the Temple. And doubtless, too, Jesus Himself often 
went up into the Temple to pray, possibly standing 
where the Pharisee and the publican of His parable 
stood. But His prayer would not be as theirs; for 
the Pharisee’s was nothing but the windy bubble of 
an inflated self tossed in the air, while the publican’s 
low miserere was not for the sinless One. That Jesus 
Himself made it the house of prayer we may infer 
from the disciples’ custom in the post-pentecostal 
days; and as we see Peter and John observing their 
nones, going “up into the Temple at the hour of 
prayer, the ninth ” (Acts iii. 1), it is the direction and 
aim His own example has given them—*‘ the way the 
Master went ”—they do but follow in His footsteps. 
So, too, we do not read of any special miracle 
wrought in the Temple; for with the _ solitary 
exception of St. Matthew (xxi. 14), “ And the blind 
and the lame came to Him in the Temple, and He 
healed them,” we find no exhibition of His miraculous 
power. And even here the miracles were but a 
secondary thing, set parenthetically in the narrative ; 
for when “the chief priests and scribes saw the 
wonderful things that He did,’—the “ wonderful ” are 
rather the “astonishing” things,— these strange 
actions of Jesus as He drives out the traders, and 
which rouse up in their breasts no feelings of fear 
or awe, but simply of “indignation.” So evidently 
Jesus put restraints upon Himself within the Temple, 
for some purpose or other veiling His miraculous 
power; not stopping even to heal the lame man by 
the Beautiful Gate, whom He afterwards healed 
through the mediation of Peter’s hand and prayer. 
But if Jesus comes up into the Temple as a 
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reformer, a worshipper, a worker of miracles, His 
chief character within the sacred courts is that of 
teacher. He is “sitting in the midst of the 
doctors,” now in the Court of the Gentiles, now in 
Solomon’s Porch, and again, and generally, in the 
treasury in the Court of the Women. As the 
Father’s house, the house of God, the aspect of the 
Temple was heavenward. In its design and structure 
it was to lead up to God, and in a sense be a mani- 
festation of God. The unity of His being, the 
holiness of His nature, the justice that punished 
sin, the love that atoned for it, and the mercy that 
forgave it, all were written out upon the sacred 
walls, or in its symbols and its psalms. And so 
when we come to the Temple-teaching of Jesus, we 
find it toned to the atmosphere and associations of 
the place. Outside He spake of earthly things as 
well as heavenly, from the mount throwing His 
beatitudes down on the common walks of human 
life; giving His golden rules, with which men should 
draw, in all irregularities of circumstance, the 
straight lines of duty. And so there was a marked 
humanness in His teaching. It was distinctly ethical, 
looking earthward towards the “world,” from which 
He did not wish His disciples yet to be taken, but 
which He wished them to leaven with goodness and 
to save. But once within the Temple walls, the 
humanness, the earthwardness is no more. Now 
His words and looks are all set heavenward, catching 
the upward drift of ascending incense and sacrificial 
flame. It is not now man’s relation to his fellow, 
but his relation to God, that He emphasises with 
frequent iteration. And so the teaching of the 
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Temple is elliptical in its orbit, moving round the 
two foci, “ Father,” “Son”; and these are separated, 
not in substance, but in person, in name, for each 
is in the other and both are one. And this was the 
theme to which Jesus constantly reverted in His 
Temple discourses. With boldness and persistency, 
and in language that would have been arrant 
blasphemy had He been anything less than Divine, 
and yet with a perfect naturalness, Jesus reaches up 
from the Temple courts to write His “ME” on the 
very throne of God, beside the I AM. He tells 
them that He is not of this world; that He came 
from above; that He was sent of the Father; that 
John,—that burning and shining ight,—the works 
He Himself does, the Father, the Scriptures, and 
Moses, all bear their witness of Him; that He works 
as the Father worketh; that the Father loveth the 
Son; showeth all things unto the Son; judgeth 
through the Son; that as the Father quickeneth, or 
maketh alive, so the Son quickeneth whom He will; 
that as the Father hath life in Himself, so the Son 
has life in Himself. He says, “The Father is in Me 
and Tin Him”; “I and My Father are one.” He 
is ab once the “door” of the fold and the “Good 
Shepherd,” laying down His life for the sheep, 
redeeming their life by His own vicarious death. 
He gives “ eternal life” to those who hear and follow 
Him; keeping them by His own right hand, so that 
they shall never perish, and that none shall be able 
to pluck them thence. He claims to have in His 
keeping the waters of life, crying on the last, the 
great day of the feast, “If any man thirst, let Him 
come unto Me and drink.” He tells of the death 
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by which man shall live; that as the corn of wheat 
must fall into the ground and die if it would not 
abide alone, so He must die before there can be a 
harvest of redeemed humanity; that these husband- 
men of Pharisees and scribes will rise up against 
the Son, casting Him out of the vineyard and slaying 
Him; that the Son of man will be lifted up, that 
He may draw all men to Himself. And so Jesus 
reads a deeper meaning into the Temple ritual, for 
He reads Himself into its offices. He is the true 
Siloam, which is by interpretation, “Sent,” the 
fountain of living waters; He is the Victim whose 
altar is a cross on the near Calvary; the paschal 
Lamb whose broken body and shed blood will be the 
ransom for many, remission of sin and eternal life. 

Such in outline was the teaching of Jesus in the 
Temple. He read out the Divine thought which, like 
a palimpsest, was written deep in the heart of its 
ritual and service. He bent all its lines of light as 
a rainbow about Himself, the greater than the Temple. 
He was the substance of which the Temple was a 
shadow ; and when He spake of the temple of His 
body, His language was more than a metaphor; it 
was the fact of all facts, the central truth of all 
truth, for His body was the sacred Temple of 
humanity, Altar and Holy Place alike, and hence- 
forth man, sinner though he be, may enter into the 
Holiest by “the blood of Jesus.” 

And so, when the great sacrifice was consummated 
upon Calvary, the Spirit of Christ, dismissed from 
the cross, passed through the Temple on its way to 
paradise, rending the thick veil in twain, “this 
signifying that the way into the holiest of all was” 
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now made manifest, and that the “greater and more 
perfect tabernacle not made with hands” had now 
been consecrated by Him who was the “ High Priest 
of good things to come.” Henceforth the Temple is 
as if it were not, for its mission is accomplished. 
The “ Father’s house” is no longer here on Mount 
Moriah ; Jesus Himself has transferred the name 
from earth to the highest heaven, where the “many 
mansions” are, and where He will welcome His own 
to the everlasting habitations. And so the risen 
Jesus visits the Temple courts no more. He lingers 
in the garden, in the upper room, at Emmaus, and 
by the Galilean lake; but though the disciples still 
frequent the Temple, that they may inhale the 
fragrance of His remembered presence and hear the 
sweet echoes of His now-silent voice, Jesus does not 
appear to them there. It has had its day, it has 
done its work; the old order must change, “ yielding 
place to the new”; and the meeting-place of the old 
and new was that supreme hour of convulsions and 
of darkness when on the cross Jesus said, “It is 
finished.” Soon the Temple itself passed away, 
loosened and thrown down by the breath of God, 
and buried by the Roman power in a grave which 
the centuries have but deepened, a grave which will 
know no resurrection. But it did not pass away 
until the vision of the prophet had found its 
realisation ; as issuing from under the threshold of 
the house, eastward by its altar, came the little rill 
which deepened rapidly into a river with “ waters to 
swim in”—the river of life clear as crystal, whose 
waters are health and salvation, and on whose banks 
redeemed humanity finds its lost paradise. 


CHARTER: Vi 
CHRIST AND THE SAMARITANS 


E who would trace out the footprints of the 
Lord during His earthly ministry has not to 

travel far to find them. They lie for the most part 
along the well-beaten paths of religion and of trade, 
or they circle around the chief centres of Juda and 
Galilee. At first sight it appears strange that He, 
who was the promised “Seed of Abraham,” who was 
both the “Shiloh” and “Sceptre” of Israel, who was 
the central vision of Jewish prophecies and the 
antitype of the gorgeous Hebrew ritual, should in 
his life pay so little heed to Jewish prejudice and 
tradition. Hebron, with its honoured sepulchre, is 
not once visited, as far as the Gospel records show. 
Bethlehem, the royal city, does not appear in the 
Gospel narrative after the Advent, and with the sad 
wail of Rachel, silence falls upon the “house of 
bread.” Carmel—home of the rugged prophet and 
scene of a stupendous miracle—-often rose up in the 
vision of the Christ as it kept its solitary watch by 
the sea, but no footprints of the Master can we 
discover on its slope. Perhaps the reason for this 
disregard of holy sites and shrines may be found in 
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Judaism is nothing but a name, a shadow. Nation- 
ality has no place in the mind of Christ, it is all 
given up to humanity instead; and so, while again 
and again He styles Himself “Son of man,” He 
never once calls Himself “Son of Abraham.” The 
whole ministry of Jesus may be divided into two 
sections, the Galilean and Judean. Taking Capernaum 
as a centre, and describing a circle with a radius of 
ten miles, we shall include nearly the whole of what 
we may call the Galilean Gospels; while taking the 
Temple as a centre, and describing another circle of 
equal radius, we shall include nearly all of the 
Judean Gospels. Between these two points the hfe 
of Christ oscillated. 

Separating the two provinces was a_ strip of 
country inhabited by a mongrel, semi-alien race, the 
Samaritan. It is not to our purpose to account for 
the ever-widening breach that lay between Samaritan 
and Jew. It is sufficient to know that the rancour 
of national jealousy had been embittered by the 
addition of the odiwm theologicum, until between the 
neighbouring but rival races a wide chasm had been 
formed, which completely severed both their religious 
and their commercial life. The Jew scorned the 
Samaritan, the Samaritan hated the Jew; and in 
the days of Christ the Hebrew separatist would not 
even accept a kindness at the hands of the despised 
“stranger.” Here, then, is a problem; how will 
Christ treat this long-standing feud? Coming to 
correct abuses, to restore society upon another and 
firmer basis, what will He do with the deep abyss 
of prejudice which runs athwart his path? Will 
He pass around it, and simply ignore the strange 
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phenomenon? Will He by word and action widen 
the chasm already too deep and wide? Or will He 
exalt the valley and bring low the mountain, that 
He may join the twain in one? Let us see. 

1. When Christ speaks of the Samaritans, it is in 
words of favour and of commendation. In St. Luke 
(xvii. 11-20) we have the narrative of a remarkable 
healing, which the other Evangelists omit. Coming 
to “a certain village,” a strange cry greets the 
Master. Over in front, some distance off, ten lepers 
stand. Reaching out their scaly hands, they cry 
aloud, “ Jesus, Master, have.mercy on us.” Without 
waiting to come up to them,—for the cry for help 
must have a quick response,—Jesus replies, “ Go, 
show yourselves unto the priests.” Miraculously 
cleansed while passing hastily along the road, the 
nine stay not a moment to thank the wonderful 
Healer ; but one returns to give glory to God, falling 
prostrate in his gratitude at the feet of his new- 
found Saviour. St. Luke tells us laconically, “ And 
he was a Samaritan.” But Christ does more. He 
draws a comparison between the thankless nine and 
the grateful one, and, turning round to his Jewish 
auditors, He speaks words of commendation that go 
resounding up into heaven, “There are not found 
that returned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger.” “This stranger!” What a rebuke to 
their national pride! As if He said, “‘Stranger, 
you call him, but he was co-heir of suffering and 
woe with your nine countrymen; and, more noble 
than they, he has returned to give God thanks.” 
The Son of man finds humanity hidden in the guise 
of Samaritan speech and leprous scales, and He 
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stoops to embrace it, to exalt it. In a Samaritan 
He finds the truest worship of Jehovah, offered not 
on Moriah, nor yet on Gerizim, but by the wayside. 
Another occasion when Christ is led to speak 
favourably of the Samaritans, is in the exquisite 
parable (if it be a parable) of the Good Samaritan. 
We need not repeat the details of the hapless journey 
and misadventure of the “certain man” who went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho. We have again 
the same comparison drawn between the Samaritan 
and Jew, to the eternal honour of the one and the 
eternal shame of the other. In this case, however, 
the lines of comparison are made more sharp and 
vivid. The ten lepers occupied the same low level 
of physical suffering and social outlawry; but now 
the Samaritan is placed beside the very dite of 
Judaism, the priest and Levite; and the Master uses 
their selfish inhumanity as a foil to throw out more 
clearly and brightly the noble generosity of the 
“stranger.” And, by the way, how comes the 
Samaritan here, in the dangerous defile near the 
Jordan? ‘True, the necessities of business might 
call him thither, but it almost seems a going out of 
the way—an anatopism, if we might call it so—to 
set down the Samaritan so far from the ordinary 
routes of Samaritan travel. But it serves the 
Master’s purpose. He has answered the _ broad 
question, “ Who is my neighbour?” and at the same 
time He has lifted out of the mire a name which 
for long centuries has been trodden under foot of 
prejudice and pride. Henceforth through the ages 
mankind awards its praise and lavishes its admiration, 
not upon the priest, or Levite-Jew, the heartless 
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hireling of the Temple, but upon the anonymous 
“stranger,” who sacrifices oil, and wine, and money, 
nay, even himself, to the need and misfortune of 
a beaten, deserted foreigner.’ 

Nowhere else—except in one instance which we 
shall notice shortly—do we find amongst the words 
of Christ any mention of the Samaritans; but among 
His unrecorded sayings there were doubtless many 
references to the outcast race. Indeed, in one place 
we find the Jews charging Him with being Himself 
a Samaritan (John vii. 48). True, the Rabbis tell 
us this expression was often used as a by-word of 
reproach and anger, but in this case it is something 
more than a taunt flung red-hot from the hasty lips 
of passion. It assumes the nature of a deliberate 
charge. What was a mere whisper has passed into 
a common rumour; and the rumour, rolled on from 
mouth to mouth, has grown, like a man of snow, 
into solidity and shape. It is no longer the hasty 
taunt, but the summing-up of what was common 
conversation among them. “Say we not well that 
thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil?” And why 
should they speak thus? Surely not because they 
are in doubt as to His nationality, for it was well 
known that He came forth from Galilee, from 
Nazareth. But it might be—may we not say it 
must be ?—hbecause of His strong Samaritan leanings. 
He has visited them, has often spoken of them, has 
held them up to their gaze; and that, not as the 
refuse of humanity, fit only for the Gehenna of 
perdition, but as models for their imitation. This is 
the vinegar which sets their teeth on such rough 


1 His nationality is implied in the narrative. 
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edge, and makes their lips speak in caustic, rasping 
words. And, by the way, it is worth a passing note 
how Jesus replies to the double accusation. The 
second charge, “Thou hast a devil,’ He answers 
with a solemn “I have not”; but to the former 
charge, “ Thou art a Samaritan,” He deigns no reply ; 
He answers only by an eloquent silence! 

2. Christ seeks to remove the prejudice of His 
disciples by personal contact with the despised race. 

In the commission given to the Twelve, we find 
one command that seems to run contrary to the 
whole drift of Christ’s teaching and example. He 
tells them, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not” 
(Matt. x. 5). What means this exception to the 
general rule of Christ’s words, and to the general 
tenor of His life? The reason hes not far off. 
The disciples are yet men of narrow views; the 
angles of their sharp prejudices have not yet been 
worn down by friction with the outer world. What 
right (to their mind) have the Gerizim idolaters to 
the privileges of this new kingdom, when David’s 
throne is rebuilt upon the ruins of a Cesar’s?- How 
can the Galilean fishermen chant the Bethlehem 
refrain, “ Goodwill toward men,” when they are ready 
to call down upon those who shght them the swift, 
avenging fire from heaven? Here, then, is the 
reason, and the only one. The disciples themselves 
are lacking in the essential qualifications for a 
Samaritan munistry. Their dreams of earthly 
agerandisement must be laid aside; ambition must 
give place to love; their bigotries must be plucked up 
by the root and burned in the fire of Pentecost; their 
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sympathies must be broadened and deepened; from 
the Son of man they must learn the lesson of 
humanity, before they can thrust their sickles into 
the harvests which wave and whiten upon the 
Samaritan fields. Till then the Saviour’s command 
is but the language of Infinite Wisdom, where 
insight ripens into foresight. 

And how does Jesus discipline His followers, and 
tone down their rough prejudices? By bringing 
them into personal contact with the Samaritans. 
In St. John (chap. iv. 4) we have a somewhat 
singular expression. They are about to make the 
journey from Jerusalem to Galilee, and the Evangelist 
inserts a brief sentence which is itself the key of 
the whole chapter: “And He must needs go through 
Samaria.” Now why was this éde.—this needs-be ? 
Was it because this was the only possible route ? 
Nay, there were at least three roads leading from 
Jerusalem to Galilee: one veering to the west, and 
joining the main caravan-road along by the sea; 
another striking eastward, and passing Jericho up by 
the ghor of the Jordan; while the third led north- 
ward by Bethel and Sychar. Although the third 
route was most direct, the others were frequently 
taken. Indeed, the Jordan road was often chosen 
in preference by the Jews, just for the sake of 
evading intercourse with the hated Samaritans; and 
once at least the Lord led His disciples up to 
Jerusalem by way of Jericho (St. Luke xix.) It 
was not therefore any topographical needs-be that 
now compelled the Saviour to take the northern 
route. It was rather the necessity of some hidden 
purpose lying deep in the mind of Christ, a purpose 
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we may read in the expanded details of the journey. 
He leads His disciples through the heart of the 
alien country. By Jacob’s well, by Joseph’s sepulchre, 
by Gerizim with its blessings, and by Ebal with its 
heavy curses, He reminds them of their common 
origin, how Samaritans and Jews are fellow-heirs of 
a glorious history. But more. He sends them to 
do business with the men of Sychar, to “buy meat.” 
He brings them face to face, voice to voice, that 
they may recognise their common brotherhood; that 
in the exchange of commodities and coins there may 
be a softening of prejudice, with all the enlighten- 
ment of a nearer vision and closer intercourse. Yea, 
more; He puts around His disciples the bonds of 
guesthood: for when the dream of the Messiah 
dawns upon the Samaritan mind, and they believe 
upon Christ, they cannot allow the new Sun which 
has appeared in their heavens to pass away with 
the daylight. They pressed around Christ, and 
“besought! Him that He would tarry with them ” 
(ver. 40); and we read, “He abode there two 
days.” The narrative is silent as to what occurred 
during the two memorable days of the sojourn at 
Sychar. We are simply told that many more were 
led through His persuasive and convincing word to 
accept Him as “the Saviour of the world,” a higher 
title than the disciples have as yet given to the 
Lord? Still we may easily fill up the picture 
drawn in outline to our hand. There would be, 


1 The jpwrwr implies continued action; ‘‘they kept on asking,” 
as if they would take no denial. 

? Only once before has the title Sw77p been applied to Christ, and 
that was in the angel song at Bethlehem. The hills of Samaria 
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doubtless, a rivalry of proffered hospitality, and 
nowhere in the land would Christ and His disciples 
be more welcome guests than in this city. “Friend 
of publicans and sinners,” did He find a home 
beneath the sin-stained roof of the nameless, re- 
pentant one? From this desecrated temple did He 
drive forth the dark wings of lust and sin by the 
glorious light of pure faith? We may only guess 
the answer. But where are the disciples? They 
are brought into close contact with the “strangers,” 
they converse with them, they seal the contract of 
friendship by eating bread with them, they sleep on 
couches spread by Samaritan hands; and, lo! their 
sleep is just as sweet as if they were lulled to rest 
by the soft-lapping waves of their own Gennesaret. 
The old prejudice is removed, the icy reserve is 
thawed out in the warmth and glow of friendly 
courtesies; and as they go out after the two days’ 
sojourn, they carry with them a bright memory and 
a broadened charity. 

3. Christ offered to the Samaritans the privileges 
of His}kingdom. We need not repeat the familiar 
story, how Jesus sat wearied by the well; nor need 
we draw out the many lessons of the noontide 
conversation. How natural and cautious is His 
approach! How, little by little, He lets the light 
fall upon the eyes, and down into the shadowed 
heart of the Samaritan sinner! How He _ pursues 
the soul, and drives it from one refuge to another, 
until, like Noah’s dove, it flies panting and weary to 


thus give us the first echo of that song, and while the disciples yet 
look upon Christ as the Restorer of Israel, Samaria’s faith outstrips 
them, and lays the ‘‘ world” at the feet of Christ. 
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the Ark! With what calm majesty He replies to 
her light and flippant speech! And how at last 
He breaks upon her ear the wonderful secret of His 
Messiahship.? 

To win the erring spirit to purity and to faith, 
He steps over the line of Jewish conventionality ; 
He deigns to speak to, and to ask a favour from, a 
Samaritan woman. In her ears He speaks one of 
the sublimest discourses of His ministry; and now, 
hard by the mount where the Lord’s benedictions 
fell, there comes another blessing, the confession of 
His Messiahship. Nor does the work stop here, for 
many of the Samaritans find in Jesus the fulfilment 
of their long-deferred hopes, the “ prophet like unto 
Moses.” They recognise in Him the Shiloh of their 
“father Jacob,” and they lay the homage of their 
hearts down at the feet of David’s Son, the Saviour, 
the Christ ! 

And what is the result of all this? Why, the 
chasm is filled up; the estrangement of centuries is 
reconciled ; Judea and Samaria are joined in one by 
the double ties of nationality and humanity. And 
as we pass beyond the cross and the tomb, we hear 
the last charge falling from the lips of Christ: “ Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth” (Acts i. 8). “To the Jew 
first,” as is befitting, the promises of the gospel 
must come; but Samaria must oceupy the second 


1'The Nadid of ver. 42 is, perhaps, a key-word to her character. 
There is more speech than reason, more word than wit. It is the 
Nadiad rather than the Adyos. See Alford ci Zoco. 

2 It is the “Hyw elu, the I AM of the New Dispensation. 
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place. And so, after the first baptism of Pentecost, 
and the second baptism of blood, we read, “Then 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and 
preached Christ unto them” (Acts viii. 5). 

At length the prayer is answered, and into the 
fields, “ white unto harvest,’ the labourers come to 
reap and to rejoice, for “ there was joy in that city” 
(Acts vii. 8). And then we see Peter and John— 
the very John who would fain have called down fire 
upon them before—coming along the familiar road, 

where each hill and valley reminds them of Him 
‘ who has vanished into heaven, to lay hands upon 
the Samaritan converts, and to build up the first 
Christian Church outside Jerusalem. Henceforth, 
to the Christian heart, the Samaritan is no more the 
“stranger,” but a “fellow-citizen with the saints, and 
of the household of God.” 


1 Probably Sychar. Comp. the els rédw ris Lamapelas of St. 
John iv. 5. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PRINCE OF LIFE 


HEN Peter and John passed up at the ninth _ 
hour through the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 

they paused a moment, as it were to wing their own 
prayers by a deed of help and mercy, bidding the 
lame man who was sitting there, “In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth walk.” And when Peter’s 
commanding voice swept round the Temple in 
multiplied repetitions and _ reverberations, and 
the people came crowding into Solomon’s Porch 
“ oreatly wondering,” the rock-apostle immediately 
sought to transfer their thoughts and attentions from 
themselves, frail intermediaries of clay, to the unseen 
Presence by whose power the miracle had been 
wrought. And as they listen, Peter plays upon the 
wonderful name he has just been appropriating and 
using, as on a harp of seven golden strings, extolling 
Jesus as a “ prophet like unto” Moses; “the Christ” ; 
“His Christ."; “His servant” + “Tis “servant 
Jesus”; the “Holy and Righteous One”; and he 
completes the octave by a new and august title 
which holds within itself a whole diapason of 
harmonies—“ the Prince of Life.” It is to this 


title we would now turn our thoughts, shaking out 
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the folds of this imperial purple, that we may see 
Him, the dying, but ever-living Christ, upon whose 
head are many crowns—how many we may not tell 
—and whose dominions sweep through all spaces 
and all times. Our subject naturally falls into two 
parts, the positive and negative aspects of the same 
truth: the relation of Jesus Christ to Life; and the 
relation of Jesus Christ to Death. 

1. The relation of Jesus Christ to Life. If we 
pass for a moment out of the Gospels, where we have 
portrayed the Christ of the humiliation, into the 
Apocalypse, where we have the Christ of the 
exaltation, we hear the glorified Jesus claiming 
the eternities, and saying, “Fear not; I am _ the 
first and the last, and the Living One; and I was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore ” 
(Rey. i. 18). It is a remarkable declaration, such 
as no voice but one that was Divine could possibly 
utter. He breaks up that unity we call duration 
into three sections,—a trinity of time, past, present, 
and future,—so that our thought may describe its 
little circles within the vaster circle of infinity; but 
while our earthly terms, like the initial lettering of 
the vane, only indicate what they cannot measure, 
the exalted Christ writes His personal “I” so large 
as to throw its shadow over the eternal years. The 
phrase “I am the Living One” carries us back to 
the pre-existence of Christ; “I was [or I became] 
dead ” measures the brief parenthesis of mortality 
between the Advent and the Resurrection ; “I am 
alive for evermore” carries our mind forward to an 
unending future. 

The earthly life of the Lord Jesus is so full of 
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marvels, such is its entrancing beauty as it blossoms 
into the flower of a perfect humanity, such is the 
depth of its wisdom, and such the wea!th of its over- 
flowing and outflowing blessings, that we gaze upon 
it astonished, bewildered. Our thought is wearied, 
exhausted. Like the timid land-bird, it skirts the 
shore, or it ventures across the bay where His 
heavenly life comes narrowing within earthly bounds, 
but it has not the strength to explore the infinite 
expanses of His pre-existence. We speak of the 
Advent of Christ. The expression is correct, and 
beautiful as it is true. It is an Advent rather than 
a birth; a coming to the earth, and not an out- 
growth from it; for as we listen to the words of 
Jesus, we find Him constantly referring to a con- 
scious and heavenly existence prior to His incarna- 
tion. He speaks of Himself as the “ living Bread,” 
not grown on earthly fields, but coming down from 
heaven: “Iam from above”; “ I came forth from the 
Father.” He sweeps the centuries aside as if they 
were nothing, mere dust on the transparencies, as 
He puts Himself back in the patriarchal days : 
“ Abraham rejoiced to see My day.” And here “ My 
day ” does not refer altogether to those few years of 
His human life, though this, perhaps, is its first 
reference, but to the vaster day of His pre-existence, 
as is evident from the statement which follows, 
“ Before Abraham was, I am.” And what a divine- 
ness about that expression! How it ignores all 
human tenses—those variant spellings of our To 
Be ; using the millenniums of our temporal reckonings 
as but the vowel points to make articulate the 
eternal Word, to whom, past, present, and future are 
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but segments of the unending and the unbeginning 
Now! And as Jesus Himself speaks of the glory He 
had with the Father “before the world was,’ so 
John begins his Gospel with the keynote of the 
first Genesis—“In the beginning [the beginning of 
beginnings] was the Word.” He was indeed the 
“living One,” having neither “beginning of days 
nor end of life”; for when He said, “I was [or I 
became] dead,” it is but His heavenly way of speaking 
of His earthly life. The thirty human years were 
but a “ becoming dead ”—-a parenthesis marked by 
a manger and a cross, and thrown in between the 
two great eternities; and whether we read the 
Divine life backward into the past, or forward into 
the future, there is no point to mark its limit; it 
merges into the measureless “ evermore,’ which—to 
speak in a paradox—is the lifetime of the Eternal 
One, even God. 

And not only is Jesus Christ the “ Living One,” 
self-existent and eternal, having hfe in Himself, He 
is also the Author and Giver of Life, in its multiplied, 
material forms. What life is we do not, and 
perhaps cannot know ; for when Science has sought 
to define it with “correspondences” and “ environ- 
ment,’ she has only indicated some of its relations, 
playing with the tasselled fringe of the strangely- 
woven and mysterious weft. We see the countless 
forms the life assumes; we may track the channels 
of the vital currents, as we watch the ascending sap, 
or we gauge the pulsations of the heart, but the life 
itself we do not see. We can lay neither our hands 
nor our minds upon it; and when in our search we 
come to “the living cellule,” we can go no farther. 
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That primal cell is Nature’s Holy of holies, where 
Reason must take off her shoes, as she worships the 
unseen Presence who dwells there in the thick 
darkness, with God. But how intimate Jesus 
seemed with all these secrets of life! With but a . 
look, or a word, or a mere volition, He marshalled 
these life forces, bidding them “Come,” or “ Go,” 
whensoever and whithersoever He would. Indeed 
nearly all His miracles were interventions on behalf 
of life; life oppressed, life diseased, and life 
endangered. He stills the winds and waves by His 
omnipotent “ Peace,” so that His disciples may not 
find a too early and watery grave. He has but to 
say to sickness, infirmity, and disease, “ Loose that 
half-dead life and let it go,” and immediately they 
obey, never halting for a moment to question or 
challenge the imperious, commanding word. The 
flesh rounds upon the withered arm; the stiffened 
joints grow loose and supple; the life-blood courses 
through the dried-up veins in the freshets of a new 
spring—strength taking the place of weakness, and 
life, perfect life, exuberant life, stepping into the 
place of death. Nor was it simply with the anatomies 
and forces of human life that Jesus was so familiar, 
and His will so supreme. All the realms where 
life resided were open to Him, the writ of His will 
running across them to their farthest’ bounds. In 
the fresh early morning he stands by the fig tree 
erowing on the slope of the Mount of Olives. 
Seeking fruit with which to break His fast, He finds 
nothing but leaves—broad, fleshy, finger-shaped 
leaves, and so thickly matted together that any 
Nathanael might find a safe and cool retreat beneath 
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them from the scorching sun. He lays no axe at 
its root; He does not even touch its boughs; He 
simply says, “Let no fruit grow on thee henceforth”; 
and in a moment the sap ceases to flow. That word 
of Jesus has struck into its deepest heart, and as if 
the lightning had scathed it, the leaves curl, and 
droop, and drop away. We sometimes speak of this 
strange incident as a “cursing” of the fig tree; as 
if the little disappointment had made His speech hot 
and burning. It was not so. He who could fast for 
forty days is not likely to grow impatient because 
His morning meal is a little delayed; and He who 
came to bless, to speak in sweet beatitudes, is not 
likely now to hurl an imprecation upon an unwitting 
tree, which, even though it has ripened no fruit as 
yet, has done its best. It was not a curse that He 
spoke, but a singular blessing; for the withered 
branches bore fruit of a higher kind,—for the 
disciples first, and for all after times,—lessons of 
obedience, of hope, and faith. And what a revela- 
tion, an unveiling of omnipotence is here! With just 
one word from His lips, the sap currents cease 
to flow, or they turn downwards to the earth; the 
full spring tides of vegetable life which would have 
thrown themselves up through stem and branch in 
luxuriant foliage are in a moment arrested, thrown 
back into the deeps whence they came! Life itself 
becomes death, if the Prince of Life so wills and 
commands ; but whether the life comes or goes, the 
will of Christ in this realm is supreme. Nature 
owns Him as her great Overlord, ever turning to 
Him in profound obeisance, with her lowly and 
reverent “ Hail, Master !” 
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2. The relation of Jesus Christ to Death. We 
need not here discuss at any length the question as 
to how far physical death—and it is of this we are 
speaking now—was occasioned by sin. But evidently 
the world was under the same laws of growth and 
decay from the very beginning, when the Divine 
purpose bridged the chasm between “the not- 
living and the living,” and the Divine mandate said, 
“Let life be.” Had there been no decay in the 
vegetable world, no death to correspond with the 
growing, overspreading life, Eden itself had soon 
become a jungle, a very wilderness, locking in the 
unfallen man as in a narrowing prison. The fact 
that man was set to till the garden and to keep it 
gives us a clear, though brief outlook upon the prime- 
val world. It shows us plainly that paradise itself 
was no freehold property, held in some sort of entail, 
which could not possibly be cut off. It was a lease- 
hold heritage rather, held under certain conditions, 
one of which was the due payment of toil, labour, a 
service rendered. Before man could “ replenish” 
the earth, he must first “subdue it.” That is, he 
must make it his vassal by showing himself its lord, 
invested with sub-regal authority and power; and 
even if his hand had never touched the forbidden 
fruit, it must have hardened in its toil; for how 
else can man “subdue” the earth 2? He may borrow 
the lyre of Orpheus and all Jove’s lightnings and 
thunder, but not by these will he compel Nature to 
serve him, and to ripen his harvests. The only 
sceptre Nature recognises, and before which she 
bows, is the spade, that honest, homely instrument 
of toil. 
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So too there was physical death in the animal 
world before the tragedy of the Fall; for though 
the summary of the creative days only speaks of the 
beasts of the earth and the fowl of the air as “ multi- 
plying,” we are not to suppose that this multiplica- 
tion would have gone on for ever without its 
necessary restraints and checks. That is on the 
face of it an impossible supposition. There must of 
necessity be physical death where there is physical 
birth; some diminishing, subtracting force to keep 
the equipoise, without which human life would be 
impossible. And so indeed we find it. As geology 
opens the unsealed pages of the rocks, interpreting 
for us those hthographs of the Divine hand which 
Nature has hidden within her ark, we read of life 
and its corresponding death in prehistoric times, 
long ages before man rose up from the red clay, 
erect in the Divine image. But while we admit 
this, that physical death in the lower creations was 
not an accompaniment or consequence of sin, the 
Scriptures are most explicit and emphatic in asserting 
that with man death is the direct consequence of 
sin, as St. Paul writes, “Through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death through sin ” (Rom. 
v.12). It is true that man would not have con- 
tinued upon the earth, finding an earthly immortality. 
That would have been impossible from the very 
nature of things; for even a sinless world would 
have its geographical limits, fixed capabilities of 
sustaining life; and even a sinless earth would not 
have been heaven, with its higher, spiritual forms of 
life. Flesh and blood,.even had there been no taint 
of sin upen it, could not have inherited this kingdom 
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of God. Man’s physical nature—the “natural 
body,” as it is called—is of the earth earthy, and 
without some essential change, transmutation or 
transfiguration, it could not pass up into the higher 
and heavenly state of existence, where life is under 
conditions and laws altogether different from those 
of the pro tem. life of earth. But had there been no 
sin, the transition from the earthly to the heavenly 
state would doubtless have been easy and natural, 
with none of those sudden and humiliating ex- 
periences of helplessness, weakness, and pain which 
now make death so fearful and terrible a shape—the 
spectre whose repelling shadow is thrown across all 
our human years. How this would be brought about 
we may not say; but the translation of Enoch that 
he should not see death, and the triumphal ascent of 
Elijah in the chariot of fire, show plainly that there 
are other ways open between earth and heayen than 
the one with which we are so familiar, through 
the valley of the shadow. And if the Old Testament 
shows how death could be evaded by translation, the 
New Testament lights up another path to immor- 
tality, the way of transfiguration. What is the 
meaning of that unique scene of the Gospels, when 
upon the “holy mount” Jesus was transfigured ? 
when His face shone as the sun, and His very 
garments became white and glistering? Why does 
heaven erect its pavilion of cloud, in which, as in 
the royal tent, the Prince of Life gives audience to 
the two celestials, Moses and Elias? Doubtless 
that scene had other and profounder meanings, as it 
threw its light forwards and downwards upon the 
cross, and as it showed the Divine Sacrifice to be a 
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great necessity, a reconciliation through redemption ; 
but this is only one aspect of the “holy mount,” 
what we might term its earthward, sinward side. 
Has it not a heavenward aspect as well? and as our 
thought explores it, do we not find resting upon its 
summit a bridge of light, linking the visible to the 
invisible world, and showing the near, the high way 
from earth to heaven? We think we do. Leaving 
out of our thought entirely the redeeming work of 
Jesus, His voluntary and vicarious relation to the sin 
of the world, and simply looking at the perfect 
beauty of His life and its perfect  sinlessness, 
would not the transfiguration be a sort of 
natural flower of a sinless humanity—the fitting 
crown and end of the perfect, the Christ-life? Does 
it not accord with our sense of the fitness of things 
that the second Adam, moving steadily, with no 
moment of hesitancy or fall, along the path of 
obedience,—an obedience perfect in every part,— 
should at last find His path sloping up into heaven ? 
with the greeting of celestials as they come to meet 
Him in the heavenly suburbs, and to escort Him 
back to His own, His native heaven? So indeed it 
was; and had Jesus not been the “Son of man,” 
bearing in His own Person the sin of the world, on 
to the inevitable Calvary, this would have been 
probably the manner of His ascent into heaven. 
The cloud of glory and an escort of heaven’s shining 
ones would have rounded and completed the perfect 
life, throwing back the music of its antiphon to the 
songs and Gilorias of the Advent. Possibly too this 
would have been the path of all sons of men, had 
sin not driven them down to the lower levels, and 
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made them the prey of weakness, disease, and death. 
Unsinning man would have found his translation, 
that he should not see death, at least in the forms 
we know. Exempted from disease, and knowing no 
decline, he too would have passed up to the heavenly 
state amid the glories of a transfiguration, having his 
celestial welcome upon some holy mount,—which 
“mount” is but the valley of the shadow of death 
exalted and transfigured. 

But this is supposition only, a sketch of what 
might have been; and though it is pleasant at times 
to give the reins to our imagination or to our reason, 
guessing at probabilities which have now become 
impossible, we search in vain for the lost chord 
which has suddenly and irrevocably dropped out of 
the music. Sin, alas! has entered into the world, 
and death, through sin, passing upon all men, and 
demanding the inevitable penalty, irrespective of 
person, clime, or age. But what is this unseen Shape 
that hovers about us, and whose shadow is so dark 
and cold? Who is this monarch who claims all 
lands and all seas? whose armies never suffer defeat, 
and whose messengers will not be bribed? Let us 
look him in the face, listen to his voice, and we shall 
find that his sway is not autocratic and absolute. 
He is but a provincial, temporal governor, carrying 
out the decrees of an unseen Cesar. Death is but 
the servant, the messenger—now swift, now slow— 
of the Prince of Life. 

Let us observe how little Jesus makes of death. 
He must have been familiar with it, for who is not ? 
The first possession Israel had in the Promised Land 
was a grave,—that anchor of stone thrown out 
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Canaanward, whose powerful hold the stormy 
centuries could not loosen. The hills which stood 
about the cities of the living were all honeycombed 
with tombs, the silent cities of the dead, whose 
whitened walls spake only of mortality. Amid the 
crowded populations of Judza and Galilee, when the 
average term of life was much shorter than at 
present, death was a common occurrence, almost 
an everyday event. And it was obtrusive in its 
manifestations, with mournings prolonged and loud, 
with the accompaniments of dirge music and the 
wailing of hired professional mourners. From the 
silence of the narrative, too, we might conjecture that 
the home at Nazareth has passed through this dark 
eclipse; for after the return from Egypt, Joseph 
disappears entirely from the Gospel story, leaving 
but the memory of his name. Yet Jesus scarcely 
ever speaks of death. With the exception of a few 
references to His own death, He scarcely gives the 
subject a passing notice, much less does He stay to 
elaborate it into parables. It is of life that Jesus 
speaks; the germinant seed, the blossoming flower, 
the birds of the air, the sheep of the fold, the living 
leaven; and nearly all His parables are crystallisa- 
tions about the hidden, central life. Death to Him 
is but a mere negation; at most but a stop—and 
not a full stop either—in the manuscript, of human 
life, or the headline of a new chapter. 

And when Jesus does refer to death, He does not 
allude to it as a something forbidding, repelling, He 
speaks of it in pleasant terms. He spake of His 
own death as a “going to the Father,” as if it were 
but the “going home” of the absent child for the 
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midsummer holidays. Again He speaks of it as a 
“sleep.” “Give place,’ He said to the mourners at 
Capernaum: “the maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth,’ He said to His 
disciples, as He strangely lingered beyond Jordan, 
apparently heedless of the urgent message of the 
sisters. And what is the meaning of the new name 
given to death upon the holy mount, as Moses 
and Elias converse with Jesus? They speak of 
“the decease,” the “exodus” He shall accomplish at 
Jerusalem; using a word of deep, historic meaning, 
whose echoes travelled down the years in their sacred 
and ever-welcome passovers, a word which, like 
another ark of gold, held within it precious memories 
of their great national redemption. To Jesus death 
seemed to wear a different aspect, one no longer 
terrible, but in a sense fair and comely. 

“He lifted up the frowning mask, 

And we beheld the seraph form beneath, 


All radiant with the glory and the calm 
Of having looked upon the front of God.” 


Instead of being the end, it was but the beginning 
of a new day, even as sleep leads in a to-morrow 
and fits us for it; or it was the beginning of a new 
era, a new life, opening, like the Exodus, upon a future 
whose promotions and possibilities we may not even 
guess. 

And how emphatically and repeatedly Jesus 
showed His power over death! Nearly all His 
miracles were wrestlings with the unseen Shape, 
and again and again He drives him back from his 
prey. He puts out the fires of the fever; He stays 
in a moment the fatal hemorrhage. All manner of 
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diseases were cured by His word, His touch, His 
volition ; health and life stole from the very hem 
of His garment. Death could not come where Jesus 
was; and again and again, in cases without number, 
He arrested the fearful shadow and pushed it back 
on the dial-plate of life, fifteen, thirty, or fifty years, 
just as He pleased. And not only did Jesus so 
baffle Death, He utterly conquered him, and that, too, 
on his own ground. Three times did Jesus raise 
the dead to life, and if we compare the three 
resurrections, we shall find that they form an 
ascending series of victories. At Capernaum it is 
the little daughter of Jairus, twelve years of age. 
She is only just now dead, and the warmth and 
flexibility of life have not yet changed into the chill 
and rigidity of death. But He takes her by the 
hand and says, “ Maid, arise,’—and that, “ Talitha 
cumt,’ was the pet language of a mother as she 
would wake her sleeping child—and in an instant 
the light returns to the eye, the flush of health 
creeps back over the pallid cheek, and the little 
wasted hand returns the gentle pressure of His own. 
So complete and easy was the victory. From 
Capernaum we pass to Nain. WHere it is not a 
child, but a young man, who has been dead some 
hours, perhaps some days. He is stretched out, not 
on the couch of death, but on the bier, with limbs 
tightly bound. The grave is already prepared, and 
the funeral procession on its way, already outside 
the city gates. But Jesus bids them halt. He lays 
His hand upon the bier and says, “ Young man, I 
say unto thee, Arise!” and in an instant he that was 
dead sat up; and Jesus gives back to the widowed 
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mother her only son, who was dead and is alive 
again. From Nain we pass to Bethany. Here it is 
neither a child nor a youth, but a man in the prime 
of life. He has been dead probably six days, for 
he has lain in the grave for four days, and decay has 
already begun its work. But Jesus bids them roll 
away the stone; and then, without touching corpse, 
or bier, or grave, He simply says, “Lazarus, come 
forth.” And he does; bound still with the cerecloths 
of the grave, until at the Master’s word they “loose 
him and let him go.” So completely does Jesus 
lead captivity captive, and spoil the spoiler. The 
classic fable tells how Orpheus went down, lyre in 
hand, into the infernal regions, to bring back to 
earth his lost Eurydice. It is a beautiful myth, one 
that we almost wish might be true; but here in the 
Gospels is the greater wonder, the truth of which 
paganism possessed but a passing glimmer. So far- 
reaching, so all-commanding is the voice of Jesus, 
it sweeps across the valley of death to the sloping 
uplands of the other world; and disembodied spirits, 
already in paradise, at that word retrace their steps 
to earth, to take up once more the forsaken clay, 
and to complete the still unfinished task. 

And to these three victories Jesus adds that 
completest victory of His own resurrection. He 
Himself “becomes dead,” as the marginal reading 
renders it. It was his own voluntary act, as He 
said, “No one taketh it [life] from Me, but I lay it 
down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and 
I have power to take it again” (John x. 18). He 
suffers Himself to be wrapped in the garments of 
the grave. He gives to Death every advantage, 
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allowing him to roll the stone to the door of the 
sepulchre, then to seal the stone, and then to set a 
guard of Roman soldiers about it. But when the 
days are fulfilled, without voice or touch, the watch 
is stricken, the seal broken, the stone rolled away, 
and He who laid down His life now takes it again, 
as He proclaims Himself the Resurrection and the 
Life. Nor does the Prince of Life go out of the 
grave by flight or by stealth. The linen clothes of 
death are not disturbed; they are left exactly where 
they were, the napkin that was about His head lying 
apart from the other wrappings just where the head 
had rested. The Lord of Life had simply vanished 
out of them, leaving them behind Him, as if to make 
a show of them openly, that we might read how 
easy, how deliberate, how complete His victory. 
And even had we no apocalyptic vision as in the 
first chapter of the Revelation, no glimpse of the 
glorified Jesus as there portrayed, we might have 
read the imperial proclamation from the reanimated 
couch, and bier, and grave of the Gospels, “And I 
have the keys of death and of Hades ” (Rev. i. 18). 
To us whose vision is so indistinct at best, and 
so often blurred and dimmed by tears, the gate of 
death seems an iron gate indeed, hard, dark, and 
cold. With resistless, relentless swing it shuts us 
out from the vanished lght and love, as it shuts us 
in to our helpless sorrow and silent loneliness. But 
this is because we see but its earthward side. Could 
we see -it from above, could we read its other, 
heavenward side, our iron gate of doom would be 
the gate of pearl opening to the City, where trees 
of life flourish in perpetual bloom, and rivers of life 
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clear as crystal are in perpetual flow, and where the 
Prince of Life, the Lamb, is eternally enthroned. 
And the keys of this great mystery are in His hands! 
It is not chance, or accident, or fate, rudely or 
stealthily bursts open the gate of destiny. These 
can have no power until it is given them from above. 
It is the living Christ who opens and no man shuts, 
who shuts and no man opens; the Christ whose will 
down in the low vales of death, as in the realms of 
life, is unchallenged and supreme. They who are 
Christ’s do not die; they “sleep in Jesus,” or they 
‘are laid to sleep by Jesus,” as it might be rendered 
(1 Thess. iv. 14). So to them death is “gain”; it 
is “to be with Christ, which is far better.” 

But if Jesus made little of physical death, if the 
body of flesh and blood is after all but the outer 
robe the spirit wears, and which may be left behind 
with no detriment or loss, any more than the forsaken 
shell of the chrysalis, there was a death which to 
the mind of Jesus was far more terrible. When 
answering the captious question of the Sadducees as 
to the relationships of the after-life, He seemed to 
correct our human ways of speaking of the departed. 
(Juoting the Divine declaration as given to Moses 
by the bush, “I am the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ He identifies their 
existence with the Divine existence—from the “I 
am ” reading a lower “they are”: “For God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.” And in the 
mind of Jesus “the dead,” as earth would speak of 
them, were “the living”; the living, as if they had 
now come to life’s perfections and realities, while 
we still have but its shadows -and its prophecies. 
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So, too, to the mind of Jesus, there were “ the living,” 
as earth would speak of them, who were “dead.” 
When the young would-be disciple asked that he 
might first go and bury his father, Jesus replied 
in that enigmatical way of His, “ Leave the dead to 
bury their own dead.” It meant, primarily, that 
the Divine call was paramount and urgent; that 
His “Follow Me” allowed no prior claim; that 
boats, half-mended nets, and earthly fathers even 
must stand aside in a far-off second place, or they 
must stand back behind the “ Me,” the Christ whose 
will is law. But is there not a meaning wider and 
deeper than this? We think there is, and that in 
these words Jesus meant to indicate a death behind 
the death. Or why should He speak of the young 
man’s friends as being themselves “ dead” ? for there 
was no necessity that He should so characterise 
them in order to give urgency to His command. 
But they are dead to higher, heavenly things. They 
live earthwardly, they move about here and there 
actively, perhaps with overflowing energy and verve, 
but spiritually they are without the first germs of 
life. And so Jesus condensed into one word—and 
that spoken casually—whole chapters of apostolic 
teaching, in which they speak of the death “in 
trespasses and sins.” It is that azoic world, formless 
and dark, which precedes the Genesis, with its 
parting of the firmaments of right and wrong, and 
its Divine creations of light and life, and afterward 
the paradise. 

And this soul-life Jesus gives. He Himself 1s 
the Life, as He is the Truth and the Way. “Ye 
will not come to Me that ye may have life,” He said 
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to the Jews, who had sought for eternal life in the 
Scriptures, instead of in the “Me” of whom their 
Scriptures all bare witness. “Even so the Son 
quickeneth [maketh alive] whom He will” (John 
v. 21). “The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear shall live” (John v. 25). Such are the 
words of Him who is the Resurrection and the Life, 
and whose voice can reach the graves of our dead 
selves, as He summons men to rise, and live, and 
love. But it is “they that hear shall live.” His 
words are winged and germinant, with whole summers 
and ripening harvests hidden within them; but if 
we close our ear or our heart to them, they pass by 
us, carrying to other souls their deep life-secret, 
and leaving us to our selfishness and sin—the eternal 
death we choose. But he who “hath passed out of 
death into life,’ and who now “hath eternal life,” 
is “he that heareth My word, and believeth Him 
that sent Me” (John v. 24). Hearing, believing, 
living; such is the heavenly progression, the higher 
biological law, written in all the Scriptures, and in 
those newer testaments of Christian lives. We 
live, in the highest sense, only as “ Christ liveth in ” 
us; and whether our life be a starved and shrivelled 
thing, ever wrapping its weakness about some 
stronger life, or it be fruitful, helpful to others, 
a lesser tree of life, to whose shelter tired souls 
may come for rest, and wounded spirits for their 
healing—all will depend on our relation to the 
Living One, the Divine ‘O Zév, how fully or how 
partially we let His life flow through us. He who 
gives himself in an absolute surrender to the Prince 
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of Life, the ever-living Christ; who, crucified unto 
the world, can say, “ Nevertheless I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me,” will have the life which 
is more abundant, knowing “ Him and the power of 
His resurrection.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
JUDAS ISCARIOT 


N studying the life of Peter, as in a later chapter, 
we shall find an example of the centripetal 
power of love; as a great soul moves upward in 
ever-highering, ever-narrowing circles about Him 
who is its central Light and Sun. In studying the 
life of the betrayer, however, we must reverse our 
direction; as, under the centrifugal force of sin, a 
soul is thrown out farther and farther from its 
bright centre, until at last it finds its place and 
doom in the “ outer darkness.” 

There is a mist enshrouding the earlier days of 
Judas, which does not envelop the lives of the 
other prominent disciples. In the case of Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, we see the soil in which 
they were grown, the background of naturai scenery, 
and all the accessories of their business life; but 
Judas comes unnoticed into the disciple band. The 
four Evangelists narrate the story of his treachery 
and withdrawal; but not one stays to give us any 
word of his coming. Of his antecedents we know 
nothing, except that he was the son of some unknown 
Simon, and that possibly—if we may read his nativity 
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of East Judea. When it was that he first came in 
contact with Jesus we do not know; but somewhere 
the Master found him. We say “found him”; for 
it was not they who found Jesus; He chose and 
called them, as He said, “Ye have not chosen Me, 
but I have chosen you,” flinging around them His 
Divine “ Follow Me,” and drawing and binding them 
to Himself. So somewhere Jesus met him; the 
Divine voice falling deep in the heart of the young 
man of Kerioth, filing it with a new music, and 
awaking as its echoes a whole chime of lofty hopes 
and aspirations. But here the question meets us, 
Why call one whom He knew was to prove unfaithful ? 
Could not Jesus, making use of His foreknowledge, 
have prevented this sad blot upon the Gospel story ? 
Yes, He could; for He had absolute freedom of 
choice. But then Heaven looks upon us, and treats 
with us, not as we were, or as we may be, but as we 
are. As two spheres can only touch each other at 
one little point, so our rounded lives reach up and 
touch heaven just at this one supreme moment, this 
everlasting Now. Lying in our past, it may be, are 
whole years of wandering, unbelief, and sin; but 
while its memories may grieve and pain us, if only 
“now are we the sons of God,” finding our refuge 
behind the sprinkled blood, that past will neither 
condemn nor strike us more. It is as if it were not. 
So, too, Heaven judges us, not from what we shall 
be, but from what we are. Upon Heaven’s dial of 
recording judgment we cast only the shadow of our 
present self. It is not our yesterday, nor yet our 
to-morrow, but this ever-present to-day, which, 
interlocking with Heaven, makes or mars our destiny. 
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And what is the response that Judas makes to 
the Master’s call? It is prompt, decisive. There 
is no dallying, no hesitation. The command falls upon 
him like a hammer-stroke, and immediately his whole 
being vibrates to the touch, while clear and resonant 
comes the answering note. He turns his back upon 
all the usages and associations of a life; friends, 
home, vocation, he leaves behind, as he steps up into 
a new life. And it was a new life altogether. As 
the moon looks down upon the waters and uplifts 
the tides, so the look of Jesus has fallen upon the 
heart of Judas, giving to his life a grand and sudden 
uplift. He is an avowed disciple of the Nazarene, 
accompanying Him in His journeys; as keeper of 
the common purse, he buys whatever is necessary 
for their daily ministermg; and when the disciples 
attain to their apostleship, as they are sent forth to 
preach the glad tidings in the villages and cities of 
Galilee, Judas takes his place as herald of the new 
Kingdom, his voice an echo of the Christ. It is easy, 
if it suits some special purpose or doctrine, to speak 
of the discipleship of Judas in disparaging terms, as 
if from the first his faith was unreal, and his devotion 
but a studied deception. But if we grant that his 
motives were not altogether free from the alloy of 
selfishness, can we not find the same dark ingraining 
in the devotion of the other apostles? Do we not 
find, even in the vision of James and John, the 
elitter of right-hand and left-hand thrones, bright 
though vague dreams of prominence and power ? 
We have no reason, and so we have no right, to 
prejudge the case, throwing damaging aspersions 
upon the earlier discipleship of Judas; and we can- 
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not well do it without at the same time impugning the 
judgment of the Lord Himself. Surely He would not 
invest with apostolic dignity one who was but the 
incarnation of deceit and falsehood. The fact that he 
was divinely chosen for the apostolate is proof that 
he was qualified, both in character and in ability, for 
the high office; while the other fact, that he was 
selected out of the Twelve as treasurer of the band, 
even in preference to Matthew with his years of 
financial training, proves his eminent fitness for the 
post, as it shows the high esteem in which he was 
held. That he was more trusted than the rest shows 
that he was regarded as thoroughly trustworthy. 
Such is the character before us; and from its 
bright and promising present we can see no forecast 
of the sad, the disappointing future. Judas is indeed 
highly favoured among men. He sees what kings 
and prophets have desired in vain to see. His feet 
are on the ladder that leads up to the angels and to 
God. The cloven tongues of Pentecost wait for him 
and, may be, his hands may yet write some fifth 
Gospel, fashioning with his pen some golden chalice 
from which the after-ages will quench their thirst. 
But here opens a darker chapter, and one which 
we shall never fully understand. Of one thing we 
may be sure: the thought of the betrayal was not 
sprung upon him as a sudden surprise. It was not 
with him one swift cast-down from the pinnacle of 
the holy place whither Jesus had led him; it was 
rather the steep slope from the mountain to the sea, 
down which he rushed with the devils to his doom. 
How came this change in the spirit of his dream ? 
that the budding promise should be so blighted, and 
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that the implanted life, instead of having growths, 
ripenings, and harvests of usefulness, should have 
but degeneration, decay, and a bitter death? The 
first evidence of the change we find in Galilee. A 
wave of enthusiasm had swept over the northern 
province, and in the intense and universal excitement 
the people were planning to take Jesus “by force 
to make Him king.” Jesus, however, has higher 
royalties than any they can offer Him; He cares 
nothing for the poor, second-hand crowns of a Herod 
or a Cesar, and so He “withdrew again into the 
mountain Himself alone” (John vi. 15). Then, 
coming forth from His temporary concealment, in 
the synagogue at Capernaum He utters the memor- 
able discourse concerning His death, speaking of 
Himself as “the bread of God,” “the bread which 
came down out of heaven,’ and closing with the 
remarkable statement,—emphasised with a double 
Verily,—‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink His blood, ye have not life in yourselves” 
(John vi. 53). The word falls upon the heart of 
the disciples like a bolt from the blue, scattering 
all their bright dreams; and as the cross threw its 
cold shadow over them, their faith became numbed 
and wingless, and their devotion at least the 
devotion of some—experienced a sudden chill; for 
we read, “Upon this many of His disciples went 
back, and walked no more with Him” (John vi. 
66). The apostles were still, numerically and 
officially, the Twelve, but the eye of Jesus—which 
could penetrate through all disguises as it read the 
hidden thought and secret motive —detected a 
grievous heart-fracture in one of them, for He says, 
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“Did not I choose you the twelve, and one of you 
is a devil?” It is the first spot of leprosy which 
will yet, with its white scales, turn a fair temple 
into a whited sepulchre of corruption, taint, and 
death. Evidently a base and evil thought has taken 
possession of him, spreading like some deadly virus 
through every vein and artery of his being, obeying 
the pulsations of his changed and now hostile heart. 
The apostle is on the steep slope that leads down 
from that gate of heaven, the Master’s feet, and 
“facilis descensus Averni.” 

Every life has its temptation: there can be no 
perfection without it. There may be innocence, as 
that of a child, but there cannot be virtue. Virtue 
is Imnocence tempered in the fires of temptation, as 
the steel comes from the purified and molten ore. 
And temptation is always strongest on man’s weakest 
side, as the weakest link of the chain is the measure 
of its strength. The weak, vulnerable side of Judas 
was his covetousness, an inordinate love of money. 
We have already spoken of his special fitness for the 
stewardship to which he was chosen; and here, 
within his grand opportunity of service, lay em- 
bosomed his great temptation. The apostle says, 
“The love of money is the root of all evil,” and here 
certainly we find a striking example of that general 
truth. They tell us that but few ships by dead 
reckoning can make the Bilbao channel exactly ; and 
the reason given is that the immense masses of iron 
ore in the neighbouring mountains deflect the needle, 
and make the compass untrue. So here, the life of 
Judas veers round from the direct and straight 
course. The heart had become metallic. What at 
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first was a lawful desire—for the desire for gain is a 
hidden and powerful spring wound up by the unseen 
Hand—grew into a morbid passion, taking complete 
possession of him, until the needle we call Conscience, 
which points steadily to the eternal Right, swung 
round to the eternal Wrong. It is St. John, the 
apostle of charity, who tells us (xii. 6) that Judas 
had misappropriated the money with which he 
had been entrusted, and, summing up his character 
in one hard word, he says, “He was a thief, and 
having the bag, took away what was put therein”; 
appropriating it to his own use, and that, too, when 
publicly he posed as an economist, a very purist, the 
unselfish champion of the poor! So does Deceit 


“Steal a gentle shape, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice.” 


We can easily see the outcropping of the ruling 
passion in that Bethany scene, as Mary brings her 
alabaster vase and pours the precious nard on the 
bared feet of Christ. It is Judas who breaks the 
silence to ask, “ Why was not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence and given to the poor?” He 
turns the costly gift into pence at once, and in the 
scales of his quick judgment he weighs them. out in 
a moment, even up to the hundreds. The Jew of 
Venice could only speak of “My bonds, my ducats.” 
Within his bosom there beat no heart of flesh and 
blood, with its sympathies and affections; it was 
but a cold piece of brass, and Merey’s gentle, im- 
ploring voice was all-drowned in the rattle of dueats. 
We may shift the scene from Venice to Bethany, 
and the character is still true. Mary’s spikenard 
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only awoke the demon that was hiding within the 
greedy, covetous soul; and while Mary in her lavish 
gift anticipates Calvary, pouring her balm over 
those feet even before the nail-wounds are made, the 
thoughts of Judas cannot soar so high or reach so 
far. They can only swing round the narrow circle 
of pounds, shillings, and pence ; and when he speaks 
even his words taste of copper, falling within the 
scented chamber cold and hard, like pieces of lead. 
There is one step more, and that but a short 
one; for he who can rob his Master is soon pre- 
pared to betray Him. From the harmonised 
accounts of the Gospels, it would almost appear as 
if the incident at Bethany had ripened the thought 
of the betrayal into a fixed and planned resolve ; 
and it is more than probable that Judas went 
direct from that memorable supper to divulge his 
plan to the chief priests and authorities of the 
Temple. With the scent of Mary’s perfume still 
clinging to his garments, he passes silent and moody 
into the city, along the very path of the recent 
triumph, with the withered palm-branches crumpling 
under his feet, and the hillside throwing back 
“ Hosanna” echoes! But he sees them not, he 
hears them not. The fell purpose has taken hold 
of him—or, as it reads, “ And Satan entered into 
Judas ”—and drags him down the dark, steep slope. 
We need not dwell at length upon the Temple 
scene, except to notice how characteristic it is of 
the man. We read, “And they were glad, and 
covenanted to give him money” (Luke xxi. 5). 
If we open out that word “ covenanted,” and look 
through it, we see the traitor surrounded by a 
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group of priests and scribes, chaffering over the 
bargain, as if they were buying and selling a beast 
for the shambles. It is a hard-and-fast bargain, 
and, as is the Eastern wont, Judas had doubtless 
asked a higher figure than that he at last accepted. 
But he is beaten down in his price, until the con- 
sideration is thirty pieces of silver, paid in advance ; 
and for this—which was only the price of a slave 
—he agrees to deliver his Master to them. So 
strangely is prophecy fulfilled, and they who did 
it knew not of it. The betrayer demands more, the 
chief priests offer less; where between the two will 
the mean term be, over which they will strike 
hands in consent? Slowly the margin of difference 
narrows as they come together in their terms: and 
when at last the bargain is struck, the index finger 
points to thirty silverlings, the exact number of the 
prophecy: “So they weighed for my price thirty 
pieces of silver” (Zech. xi. 12). 

Not yet, however, has the betrayer broken from 
the disciple band. He takes his accustomed place 
in the group, hiding the dark secret within his 
heart, even while his hands are still grasping the 
bag, or carrying what he has purchased for their 
daily supplies. Indeed, we find him in the fur- 
nished upper room where Jesus kept His last 
passover with His disciples, and where He uttered 
the memorable discourse related by St. John; and 
when Jesus girds Himself with a towel, and, passing 
round the astonished circle, washes the feet of His 
disciples, while Peter draws back in his genuine 
humility, and protests, Judas makes no protest. 
He can hold up, for Jesus to wash them, the feet 
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that have just been walking “in the counsel of the 
ungodly,” and standing “in the way of sinners”; 
the feet that, trampling on all his professions and 
promises, have forced their way into the Temple 
courts with the offer of the betrayal. And Jesus 
takes those feet in His hands, knowing the errand 
on which they have been, and knowing well the 
dark path they will seek again ere the night be 
over, and He washes them carefully, almost sacredly, 
and wipes them, with no word of censure and 
upbraiding. But even this does not make the 
betrayer halt in his fatal purpose. This baptismal 
water may wash away the dust from his feet, but 
it brings no softening of heart, no repentance for 
his purposed crime; and when Jesus kneels down 
before him,—strange stoop of redeeming love! be- 
coming in Very fact what the thirty pieces meant, 
a slave, even the slave of Judas, to wash and wipe 
“his feet-—Judas sees no meaning in the strange 
symbolism; it is nothing more to him than a 
charade, a little interlude of play! Because the 
real Judas is not here within the guest-chamber. 
This is his semblance of flesh and blood and dress. 
with the heart gone out of it; for his heart is 
yonder with the priests, gloating over the silver 
pieces for which he has sold his Master, and sold 
himself too. Even the knowledge that his guilty 
purpose is detected, that the eye of Jesus has seen 
through the mask of his hypocrisy, does not check 
for one moment his downward rush. And when 
Jesus has plainly declared, “One of you shall 
betray Me,” and in response to his faltering “Is it 
12” Jesus answers, “Thou hast. said,” Judas does 
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not heed the warning, but goes out directly and 
hastily to do the devilish deed. St, John adds, 
“And it was night”; and so it was in a deeper 
sense than the mere literal one. Literally it was 
half-day, for the full moon flooded streets and courts 
with a soft, clear ight. But it was night indeed to 
Judas, for he had flung himself out of the light. 
The shadow of his great sin enveloped him, and as 
the night closed in upon him, it was the night of 
a terrible horror, the horror of the great, the outer 
darkness. 

The fateful hour at last has struck. Judas has 
been waiting for his “opportunity,” and now it is 
here. Jesus is going out, as He frequently did, to 
keep His watch outside the city in the garden of 
Gethsemane. Judas knows the place well; and as 
the multitude will not be present to frustrate his 
plans, he goes hastily round to the Temple to summon 
his confederates. He suddenly finds himself a man * 
of prominence and authority. The chief priests 
listen to him as he details his plan. His voice— 
though he did speak in hushed tones—wakes its 
echoes in palace and in Temple, in the sharp com- 
mands of the Roman captains, in the clatter of 
many hurrying feet, and the rhythmic march of 
the soldiers. No precaution is omitted, no con- 
tingency overlooked. Lanterns, swords, staves, 
chains, all are here; while even the signal is 
prearranged —a signal which none but a Judas 
could have chosen, or even thought of — “ Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that is He: take Him” 
(Matt. xxvi. 48). So, leading his strange array 
into the garden, Judas and Jesus meet for the last 
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time. On the face of Jesus are the marks of the 
awful sweat of, blood, but the form which was bent 
to the ground in agony now stands erect, with such 
commanding dignity that the soldiers fall back as 
from their Cesar, until Judas steps forward to 
plant on the blood-stained face his perjured kiss, 
while his lips sing out the false “ Hail, Master,’— 
a salutation to which Jesus replies with His 
“Friend.” The deed is done which can never be 
undone more. He gladly would have called back 
afterwards the “Hail, Master” of his perjury, but 
he could not; it had gone reverberating among 
the stars, and downward through the ages, and on 
and on through the great eternity. 

We have only two other brief glimpses of the 
apostle who became the apostate. We find him in 
the Temple once again, seeking to buy back the 
birthright he has sold, and to cover over the false 
greeting of the garden with a bold and _ public 
avowal of the innocence of his Lord. Stung with 
remorse, he cries, “I have sinned in that I betrayed 
innocent blood”; and when the chief priests only 
answer his protestation with their sarcastic “What 
is that to us?” he hurls the thirty blistering pieces 
on the pavement at their feet, and, rushing out of 
the sacred precincts, with his own hand he puts an 
end to a false and a wretched life—-the life which 
might have sloped upwards to the highest heaven 
but which by steep gradients sank down into deceit, 
dishonour, and death. 

Perhaps it may be said that the motive we have 
adduced is altogether insufficient to account for so 
heinous a crime; and that Judas, although he did 
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betray, had no thought of being an accomplice in 
the judicial murder. Probably it was so; for the 
after-remorse would seem to indicate that he did 
not aim at his Master’s death, but thought that 
some way of escape would open, or perhaps that 
Jesus would be forced to proclaim His Messiahship. 
Be this as it may, here are the two incontestable 
facts: that Judas did actually deliver up Jesus to 
the power of His enemies, even going out of his 
way to do it; and that he did it for a paltry reward 
of a few silver pieces—coins which bear upon their 
face the base, unworthy motive. It is a truth of 
all scriptures, and of all ages and climes, “ The love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil” ; that is, there 
is no evil under the sun, no possible crime, but may 
be the outgrowth of this hidden, poisonous root; and 
we have but to glance down the columns of our 
newspapers, or to listen in our courts of justice, to 
find examples without number of damage, wreck, 
ruin, and even murder itself, wrought by this one 
absorbing, consuming passion. The fact is, that 
when once the lawful desire for gain is allowed to 
become the ruling passion, no limits of the Mine 
and Thine can restrain; it overleaps all barriers of 
equity and right; and, delirious in its fever,—which 
is, alas! self-nursed,—the soul loses its better reason, 
as it throws to the winds all virtues and moralities, 
and dashes to the ground, wildly and wantonly, 
the tables of all law, human and divine. 

And what is the practical lesson of the tragedy ? 
the lesson for all times, and especially for our 
times? It emphasises the awful fact of sin, and 
shows in vivid colouring its terrible power. It lets 
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us see the sin in its small beginnings, as its begin- 
nings are always small. At first it was but a 
thought, coming into the mind as if by chance. It 
might have been cast out at once and utterly; or 
the heel of a strong resolution might have crushed 
the viper. But it was allowed to remain: It was 
turned round and round, fostered and made familiar, 
and then it stung the soul that nursed it, inflaming 
the passions, dulling to deadness its moral sense, 
and perverting its better reason. And the begin- 
nings of sin are always small. It is at first but a 
film of gossamer, but it grows into a thread, into a 
cord, and at last into a chain, that resolutions seem 
all-powerless to break, and which only the power 
of God can loose. Sin produces sin, a prolific brood, 
multiplying with fearful rapidity. One step on 
the evil road makes another step easy, and 
apparently necessary. Down the steep place 
along which the demons rush there is an ever- 
increasing speed, and all the accumulated momentum 
of acquired habit. When the child of hope and 
of faith and of purity begins to degenerate and 
descend, the steps may be many, but they all lead 
downward, until he becomes in fact and in name 
“ the son of perdition.” 

And how surely the punishment follows upon 
the sin! How vain are all pretences of innocence 
and all concealments! A fearful and an unfor- 
getting Nemesis pursues the wrong-doer, and at 
last strikes him down, either in penitence or in 
death; for sin, even while it professes to bring 
companionship, a sad fellowship of evil, in reality 
throws the life into a wilderness of isolation—a 
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solitude whose one lone voice is the voice of an 
accusing conscience. Judas, leaving the central 
Christ behind, and leaving purity and truth, goes 
out from the disciple band. He breaks the sacred 
number, changing the twelve of the Gospels into 
the eleven of the resurrection-days. The priests 
welcome him, it is true; but only for so long as 
they can make use of him; directly he has done 
their work, they cast him aside, tossing him from 
them on their scornful words. Then he “ departed” 
from the Temple, for what are its psalms now to 
him but the De profundis of a lost soul? He goes 
“out” even from the holy city, stricken and 
solitary among the crowd; until at last, in the 
lonely potter’s field, the dark Aceldama, he descends, 
on the rope of a suicide, to “his own place,” leaving 
behind him a tarnished name and a betrayed Christ. 
And so the first grave in that “field of blood” is 
the dishonoured tomb of the apostate-disciple; and 
this is its epitaph, written by the finger that 
inseribes all laws and seals all dooms, even the 
finger of God in Christ, “Good were it for that 
man if he had not been born.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GLADNESS OF JESUS 


T is a rather significant fact, that while we lay so 
much stress upon feeling, watching the ever- 
changing barometer of our hearts with an almost 
too-careful anxiety, or making emotion the sum and 
substance of our experience, Jesus said little, almost 
nothing, about His feelings. We see the outer life, 
as the Vine grows up, “a root out of a dry ground” 
we see how weary and sick souls came to rest under 
its shadow, and how the eager multitudes put to 
their lips and hearts the clusters of ripe, sweet 
words and gracious miracles; but when we search 
for “the inner life of our Lord,” we get only fugitive 
glimpses. Yet the inner and the outer life of men 
will always have a close correspondence. The visible 
is the exponent of the invisible. The deeds, the 
character, are but the outward blossoming of the 
heart, the fragrance of the hidden thought; and 
though the globe may hide from us the flame that 
burns within, still we may tell the flame is there, 
and we may measure the intensity of its fires by 
the radiance and brightness which steals through 
the enveloping globe. 


And first let us correct a very general miscon- 
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ception with regard to Jesus. Inheriting Romish 
traditions, our judgment has been somewhat warped 
by the Rembrandt pictures which have represented 
the face of Jesus as one of perpetual sadness; as 
if the shadow of death hung darkly over all that 
fair and beautiful life. Such may be the Christ of 
tradition, but such, we venture to suggest, is not 
the Christ of Scripture. 

Turning to the prophecies which speak of His 
sorrows and shame, it is in Isaiah liii. 3 we find 
the appellation that has clung so tenaciously to 
Jesus,—* A Man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” That passage more than any other has been 
inwoven in all our conceptions of the Lord, and into 
this dark pigment mistaken Art has dipped her 
brush, as she has painted His hfe in scarlet, 
forgetting the purple, blue, and gold. But if we 
turn to Isaiah’s prophecy, we shall find that it refers, 
not to the life, but to the death of Jesus. From 
beginning to end it is a picture of the crucifixion, 
drawn not by a Raphael or a Titian, but by an 
inspired artist, whose tearful eye caught the sad 
scene through the mist of seven hundred intervening 
years. And how minute and accurate are his 
touches! “His visage so marred” (lu. 14) tells of 
the awful disfigurement of the bloody sweat, the 
crown of thorns, and the sharp lines of keenest 
pain. He tells of the flight of the disciples, and the 
loneliness of Jesus—*“ We hid as it were our faces 
from Him” (liii. 3), a passage which cannot possibly 
refer to His life, when the multitudes hailed and 
followed Him, and the disciples said, “ All men seek 
for Thee.” We see the lash, as the soldiers lay 
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upon Him the “stripes” with which we are healed ; 
we hear the stroke of the hammer driving home 
the nails, as “He is wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities.”” We see Him 
standing before Pilate, answering not a word, the 
sheep, “dumb before her shearers,” the patient lamb 
led all-uncomplaining to the slaughter. And when 
“it is finished,” the inspired prophet takes us to 
Joseph’s garden, and opens for us the door of the 
new-made sepulchre, where He makes “His grave 
with the rich”; the rich Arimathean giving the 
tomb, and the rich ruler giving the hundred pounds 
of aloes and. myrrh. The whole chapter is a 
memorial - stone, hewn and carved seven centuries 
before, sacred to the memory of His last agonies 
and blood, and set up by prophecy in the “ place of 
the skull”; and nowhere but on Calvary can its 
inscriptions rightly be read. He was indeed the 
“Man of sorrows” then. The gathering gloom 
hung so heavily upon Him as to press out the bitter 
words, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death”; and when upon the cross the horror of 
great darkness fell around Him, this was the wail 
which marked the climax of His suffering, “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” When, 
then, we read of the “Man of sorrows,’ we must 
not take that expression out of its Divine setting, 
shifting it from the context, or we shall misread 
the Divine voice. Those “sorrows” are the pains 
of the death by which we live, and they must not 
be read apart from the judgment, and the nails, and 
the grave of the crucifixion. 

But prophecy had other voices than these, and 
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voices which speak in far different language. What 
are the figures of the Old Testament foretelling the 
Messiah? those silent angels which sang through 
the night of waiting, keeping the Hebrew heart 
awake until the day-dawn? He was the “Star” 
rising out of Jacob; He was the “ Prophet” like 
unto Moses, changing bondage into liberty, building 
up a glorious tabernacle, or coming down from some 
holy mount with new laws from heaven; He was 
the “Beloved” of the Canticles, the “altogether 
lovely,” with “countenance like Lebanon”; He was 
the “Rose of Sharon,” the “Lily of the Valley.” 
It is as if Prophecy knew not how to describe Him ; 
the vision was too bright, too glorious for the weak 
words of earthly speech. And when in Psalm xlv. 
she speaks of “the things touching the King,” her 
“heart overfloweth with a goodly matter.” No longer 
is He the Man of sorrows: He is fairer than the 
children of men; grace is poured into His lips; His 
garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia; while 
His God has anointed Him with the oil of gladness 
above His fellows,—a prophecy which had _ its 
fulfilling in Jesus, the Son, the first and Only 
Begotten (Heb. i. 9). 

But leaving prophecy, what is the testimony of 
the Gospels concerning Jesus? They tell us that 
the mission of Jesus was essentially a mission of 
gladness and joy. As we open the pages of the 
New Testament, there meets us a new word, or an 
old word lifted up and consecrated to a holier use, 
the “Glad tidings.” It comes to us first set to the 
music of an angel song, but it did not depart with 
the angel. It became the password of the New 
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Dispensation, running through all the pages of the 
New Testament, where it occurs no less than a 
hundred and thirty times. And Jesus adopted this 
heavenly word as His own. Announcing His mission 
at Nazareth, He declares, in the language of Isaiah, 
that He has been anointed “to preach good tidings 
to the poor”; He has been sent “ to proclaim release 
to the captives . . . and to set at liberty them that 
are bruised” (Luke iv. 18); while St. Mark tells 
us how “Jesus came into Galilee preaching the 
gospel [the glad tidings] of God” G. 14). And this 
was His lifework, preaching “the glad tidings” ; 
bringing heaven nearer to earth that men might 
feel it to be near them as a blessed and abiding 
reality; tellmg of the “Father” in such winning 
words that men should no longer fear Him, but 
adore and love Him. It is only an incomplete and 
fragmentary record we have in the four Gospels, for 
St. John, in writing the ,imis to his story, avers that 
if all had been written, even the world itself would 
scarcely contain the books. It was a touch of 
pardonable hyperbole, as John’s heart-beat shook 
his pen; yet there was this truth underlying his 
expression, that the half has not been told us of 
this Son of David. But were there no more behind 
—no miracles, no words, unrecorded—what a life 
must the life of Jesus have been! How full of 
brightness, how full of blessing! His lips dropping 
benedictions; His hands lifting up men’s burdens, 
wrapping around broken hearts and wounded spirits 
some heavenly cordial; driving away anxieties and 
cares by the sunlight of His speech; sending the 
tides of returning health pulsing along the channels 
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dried and scorched by the fever; unlocking the 
closed windows of the soul, and letting the light and 
voices of heaven through opened eyes and unstopped 
ears! How He made His path to shine after Him! 
He entered no house, no city, but He left behind a 
brightness it had not known before; and as our 
thought follows Him in His too-brief ministry, 
instead of sighs and groans, we hear the loud voices 
of Samaritans glorifying God for their wonderful 
healing; or the voices of children singing in the 
Temple, “Hosanna to the Son of David!” or the 
whispers of the home-returning crowds, saying to 
one another, “ We have seen strange things to-day,” 
“Tt was never so seen in Israel.” But if there be 
sunlight there must be a sun; the light must first 
be before it can shine; and the joy which thrilled 
the multitudes, breaking out in its shouts of applause 
and songs of gratitude, must have awoke an echo 
where it had its source—in the loving heart of Him 
who was the Light of the world. 

There, perhaps, is no purer, deeper joy experienced 
on earth than that which grows of a “self-renounc- 
ing love.” We cannot speak a kindly, sympathetic 
word; we cannot wipe away a tear from the eye of 
a child; we cannot cheer the sorrowing or comfort 
the sick, easing their pain for one little moment, 
but directly there comes into the soul a rush of 
heavenly melodies, as if unseen angels were singing 
in the heart. But how that pleasure would be 
deepened, how that joy would be heightened, if we 
could touch the sorrow and take it all away; if we 
could lay our hand upon the pain and make it cease 
for ever! And if, instead of having this pleasure 
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only now and then, in the odd moments of a busy 
life, this blessed work was our one, our only mission, 
a joy so deep and so continuous would be almost 
more than frail nature could bear. The golden 
pitcher that was always carrying and pouring out 
such deep joys would soon le broken at the fountain ! 
But such was the whole hfe of Jesus; and as His 
pure soul could be “touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities,” tasting the bitterness of human grief 
and woe, so, too, it must vibrate to the joys and 
eestasies of our human life; going as much higher 
in the one, as it descends lower in the other. It 
would not have been possible for Jesus to have borne 
“the glad tidings” without Himself being glad. 
Beautiful upon the mountains must be the feet of 
Him that publisheth peace; and the people’s shouts 
and the children’s songs are but the outward echoes 
of the hidden music that fills His own soul. 

Again, Jesus shared in the innocent festivities of 
social life. The Pharisees, who were fond of drawing 
the contrast between Jesus and the Baptist, spoke of 
Jesus as a “glutton” and a “winebibber.” We 
know how to interpret these words; for it was only 
their coarse and exaggerated way of saying that 
“The Son of man came eating and drinking,” ming- 
ling in the innocent pleasures and gladnesses of 
social life. John was an ascetic. Stern as the 
rocks around him, his speech severe and Sinaitic, 
flashing its lightnings and dropping its thunders, the 
wilderness was the fitting place for him, and there 
he kept his lonely, solitary watch. But here the 
Son of man diverged from the track of His fore- 
runner. He conquered the world, not by flying from 
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it, but by going into it and passing through it. And 
so, while John turns away to his desert, where Nature 
offers him her simple repast of locusts and wild 
honey, Jesus, strangely enough, begins His miracles 
and His mission at a marriage feast, amid the retire- 
ments and endearments of domestic life. He is not 
kept away from Cana by the discords of country 
music, but He hastens to give the happy pair His 
congratulations, and to offer them, as His bridal gift, 
His first miracle. And is it not stranger still that 
the life of Jesus should end, too, at a festal board ? 
for the Last Supper was really the breaking up of His 
connection with the disciples, at any rate, in the 
natural and familiar sense. We have altered very 
much the character of the sacrament we call “ The 
Lord’s Supper.” _ We keep that feast under the 
shadow of the dogma of the “ Real Presence,” as if 
we were engaged in a second crucifixion, making the 
Lord’s table the theatre for our little passion-plays. 
We scarcely need say that in this respect our rite 
has departed far from the original. The feast Jesus 
kept with His disciples, and which He had so 
earnestly desired to eat with them, was a glad feast— 
a eucharist in fact as well as in name, a feast of 
thanksgiving. And though now the shadow of the 
eross fills His heart, though He knows the dread 
hour has come at last, yet how cheerfully He speaks: 
“Let not your heart be troubled!” And then, for 
the only time as far as we know, He sings a hymn 
with His disciples; and the lips of Jesus, which have 
ever spoken such gracious words, and which to- 
morrow will have the cold seal of death upon them, 
sing out from the shadow of the cross, as sometimes 
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we hear a lark singing out of a cloud: “Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee.” 

And then, too, there is a cheerful tone about the 
words of Jesus. He could speak sternly, and He 
did sometimes, hurling fierce “ woes” upon Pharisees 
and scribes; painting Herod’s unlovely character 
with one rasping word, as He calls him “that fox.” 
But these are the exceptional tones, as a holy indigna- 
tion for the moment curdles His speech. When He 
“opened His mouth” and taught, His first word was 
“blessed” (happy); and starting with that key-note, 
He went on to ring a chime of benedictions, whose 
music lingers in the air to-day. We never find Him 
speaking in a desponding, despairing way, as one 
who leads a forlorn hope. His words are a bugle- 
call, waking up hope and faith and courage, and 
pointing to a brighter future and still brighter 
heaven. He tells His disciples that even in their 
penitential moods, when they fast, they must not be 
“of a sad countenance”; and when He overtakes 
two of them journeying with “sad” faces to Emmaus, 
He first reproves them tenderly, and then pours such 
heavenly light within their soul, that their dull, dark 
heart seemed all afire. At another time He calls 
His disciples “children of the  bride-chamber ” 
(Matt. ix. 15); He MHimself is the heavenly 
“ Bridegroom,” coming to claim His earthly spouse, 
and to conduct her home to the many mansions of 
the Father’s house, while angels chant the Lpithal- 
amium. There is one word which seems an especial 
favourite of the Lord’s, a word which in our ‘transla- 
tion is “borne of four”; “Be of good comfort” ; 
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“ Be of good cheer.” It is the “cheer up” of our 
homely vernacular. Outside the pages of the 
Evangelists we only find it once, and that is in Acts 
xxl. 11, where the angel sings it into the heart of 
Paul. It is often coming, however, from the lips of 
Jesus, dropping as a gleam of sunshine upon dark 
and blighted lives, and, like the touch of an angel, 
helping them to rise and step out into liberty and 
light (Matt. ix. 2, 22; Luke viii. 48, etc.). 

And may we not trace the reflection of His 
cheerfulness and gladness in the winning power 
Jesus had over children? Children read character 
as if by instinct. Sour ways, like sour grapes, set 
their teeth on edge. Whatever is frigid, glum, repels 
them and keeps them at a safe distance. 


“A February face, 
So full of frost and storm and cloudiness,” 


shuts up the heart of childhood most effectually, and 
freezes the warm currents of its enthusiasm. Children 
love the “shining morning face,” and they respond 
and open to it as the daisies open to the sunshine. 
It were an easy task, if it were at all necessary, to 
show that Jesus had a rare power of attracting and 
attaching to Himself the children. They clung to 
Him, they followed Him, as birds follow the summer. 
And when we hear the “hosannas” of the Temple, 
sung by the children of Jerusalem, it was something 
more than an echo of the hosannas of the Mount 
of Olives; it was childhood’s testimony to Him, the 
Son of David, whose life was one sweet psalm, and 
whose very face shone with its own inward radiance. 

Jesus had His sorrows, such as man can never 
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know; He knew well the smart of insult and of 
shame, the grief of false friendships and open 
enmities; but all through His brief, beautiful life, 
the prophetic voice was true. He was anointed 
with “the oil of gladness,” even above His fellows; 
and when the end is drawing near, when the clouds 
are gathering whose bolts will strike Him down into 
a grave, when the hearts of His disciples are tossed 
about with strange forebodings and many fears, even 
then Jesus opens His heart, and discloses to us those 
still, clear deeps of infinite peace and infinite joy ; 
and as He speaks of “My peace” (John xiv. 27), 
and “My joy” (John xv. 11), He shows us the 
true well of Bethlehem, where wearied humanity 
may quench its thirst. 


CHAPTER =X 
THE SON OF MAN 


In the wonderful summary of the beginnings of 
earthly life, found in the first three chapters of the 
Book of Genesis, we read, “ And the man gave names 
to all cattle, and to the fowls of the air, and to 
every beast of the field.” This is the first recorded 
deed of the new Adam, or “the man”; and it is 
somewhat singular that, even before a helpmeet is 
provided for him, and before he has tilled the soil of 
his new Eden, he looks over into the outlying world ; 
he recognises forms of animal life differing from his 
own, and forthwith he adjusts his relations with 
these earlier creations. He throws out a name, as a 
sort of lasso, and in that nominal way binds them to 
himself, as his servants and underlings; but whether 
those names were given randomly, or by some 
heavenly illumination, we have no means of ascer- 
taining now. But names as a rule are not given 
randomly; they are significant and suggestive. The 
name is often the index of a character, the epitome 
of a life. Cut it open, and you will often find 
crystallised within it some far-off historic fact; as 
the name “England” tells of the migration of the 
Angles, or as the marches of the Danes may be 
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traced in the names of our villages and hamlets. 
And to a greater extent still is this the case with 
Scripture names. Facts, characters, and prophecies 
are imbedded in them. Indeed, Heaven sometimes 
steps in to alter a name already given, as when 
“Jacob” became Israel, or as “Simon,” re-named by 
Jesus Himself, became “ Peter,’ and James and John 
became the “ Boanerges.” 

We might therefore expect that when the Messiah 
did make His appearance, Heaven would lay special 
emphasis upon His name; and such indeed was the 
case. True, the name “Jesus” was but the old 
name of “Joshua,” but it had an angelic announce- 
ment, and it was now invested with a far deeper 
meaning, for it meant that He should save His 
people — humanity at large— from their sins. 
“Jesus” was the name of the Emmanuel, God with 
us. This was the name that absorbed the name 
of “Mary,” for in familiar speech she was only 
“the mother of Jesus,’ so losing her individuality in 
the greater glory of her Divine Son. This was the 
name, the only one, the law recognised, and that was 
spelt in large letters in the trilingual inscription of 
the cross. But gradually the “ Christ” was added 
as a surname, and when we get beyond the Acts of 
the Apostles, we find the two names indissolubly 
united, the one showing His earthly relation, the 
other His heavenly; the one indicating His mission, 
the other His commission. 

But the names and titles given to Jesus are many. 
He is the “ Nazarene,” the “son of Joseph,” “ Elias,” 
“the risen Baptist,” “a prophet mighty in deed and 
word,” “a teacher sent from God,” “the Son of 
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David,” “the Son of God”; until Thomas, standing 
in the glory of the resurrection-days, gives the 
crowning note of all, than which angels can go no 
higher-——“ My Lord and my God.” But it will be 
noticed that Jesus Himself uses none of these. He 
never once calls Himself “ Christ,” for when He says, 
“ Behoved it not Christ to suffer these things” (Luke 
xxiv. 26), He was speaking rather of the impersonal 
Christ, the Christ whose features were portrayed in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, in the vision of 
the prophet and the song of the psalmist. But 
Jesus passes by these titles of honour, to select one 
which, ike Himself, was of no reputation, and whose 
only suggestion was that of humanity and humility. 
Almost invariably He calls Himself the “Son of man,” 
until we count the title nearly eighty times in the 
pages of the Gospels. But while Jesus uses it so 
frequently, the disciples never ascribe it to Jesus, at 
any rate before the resurrection. It was the new 
and mysterious name their narrow thought could not 
spell; and even after the ascension we only find it 
given three times to Christ, and then it was as 
Stephen and John looked through the open gates of 
heaven, in the supreme moment of their apocalypse. 
Then only do we find the word, so sacred to humanity, 
coming to earth as it were in heavenly echoes. 
Why then does Jesus use it so repeatedly and 
so exclusively? Shall we pass the word through 
the prism of our analysis, and so make it give 
up the secrets of its hidden lght, the silent 
music of its deep harmonies? We may indeed 
try, but the sunlight is too vast in its widths 
and depths for our little prism; and with all 
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our searching we shall only arrest a few fugitive 
beams. 

And first we may notice that the use of the title 
“Son of man” is the formulated claim of Jesus to 
the Messiahship. It was not a new phrase, but one 
already familiar to the Hebrew mind. Their psalms 
had spoken of “sons of men,” but here it was mainly 
a reminder of their humanness, as was also the “son 
of man” who was made a little lower than the angels. 
In the prophecy by Ezekiel we find the title con- 
stantly given by Heaven to the prophet himself; 
though he never assumed it, or made use of it, except 
as repeating the heavenly designation. In the 
prophecy by Daniel (vii. 13) we read of “one like 
unto the Son of man,’ who should possess all 
“dominion and glory”; an “everlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away,” and “a kingdom which 
shall not be destroyed.” From this time the title 
“Son of man” became one of the favourite designa- 
tions of the coming Messiah; and like another ark 
of gold, it moved downward through the centuries, 
carrying within it all their national hopes and long- 
ings, and their bright Hebrew dreams. When Jesus 
then took up this prophetic name, wrapping it about 
His own person in frequent iteration, shutting out 
effectually every other possible claimant as He 
called Himself “the Son of man,’—for there could be 
but one,—it could be nothing less than His formal 
claim to the Messiahship. He thus put Himself 
right in the focal point of all the histories. He 
stepped up at once to David’s vacant throne, and, 
gathering up the scattered lights of prophecy, He 
drew them as a rainbow about Himself,—and with 
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no air of presumption either.—who in His own 
person was Balaam’s Star, Jacob’s Shiloh, and Isaiah’s 
Immanuel. He is the “Son of man” among men, 
but separated by infinite distances from all other 
sons of men. 

Aud let us observe further how Jesus laid stress 
upon humanity, making Himself familiar with our 
human nature in all its phases and its changes. 
Why did He not come like the first Adam, wrapping 
the red clay of earth about His perfected manhood, 
and then standing by the gate to call man back to 
his lost paradise? He might even then have been a 
man among men, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 
human yet Divine. But that was not His mode. 
He preferred to take His humanity as we do ours: 
to have a human birth, and to put about Himself the 
weakness, the helplessness of infancy. That is, the 
Divine Man consented to have thirty years of growth 
and waiting, that He might be a child among children, 
and that He might reach His perfected manhood 
through the slow processes of infancy and youth. 
The first Adam had no need of mental discipline and 
training: he read the secrets of nature as by intui- 
tion. The garden was to him an open volume, and 
though in its leaves there were meanings deeper than 
he knew, yet he could read enough for his own pur- 
poses and needs ; and that he could name the animals 
of the field shows that he could read their differing 
natures, prophesying their uses, and that with 
commanding voice he could teach them to obey. 
But not thus was the coming of the “Son of man.” 
He came as the “infant of days.” His body was 
that most helpless of all lives, a human infancy, 
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whose muscles have not yet learned to vibrate to the 
pulsations of the will; an infancy that has no power 
of self-help whatever, but that needs the swaddling- 
clothes to support it from its own weakness, and 
that must needs be “mothered” into self-conscious- 
ness and strength. Strange as it appears, the Child 
Jesus was but a child among other children. Angels 
might sing His advent as they hovered about the 
Bethlehem hills; He did not hear their song, or 
notice the adoration of the shepherds. The wise 
men might spread out their gold and frankincense ; 
the Child Jesus did not salute them, or even give 
them a smile of recognition, for it takes an infant at 
least a month to weave its first smile. The first 
three years of the Divine childhood were passed in 
Egypt, hard by the Nile, and within the shadow of 
the Pyramids, and yet in all His words we find no 
Egyptian colouring. In the still, clear deeps of His 
speech—depths which have not been sounded yet—we 
can trace easily the reflections of His boyhood’s life, 
the pastoral scenes of Galilee, the clay cottages, the 
spring floods, the hillside shepherding; but there is 
no mention of that higher civilisation that Egypt 
knew. Strange it is, and yet not strange, but a 
thing most natural and human; for where are our 
recollections of our three earliest years? They 
must be somewhere in our past,—so many units in 
the lengthening sum,—but we have no len upon 
them. Memory cannot even recall them; they are 
and yet are not. They are but as the shelving shore, 
covered by the tides of the deep silence out of which 
our life emerges; but they slope up to the terra 
jirma, where identity becomes apparent, and memory 
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asserts her claim to all manorial rights. And so we 
are not surprised that when the Divine Son is called 
out of Egypt, its scenes should all drop away from 
the memory like the shell of the chrysalis. 

It is true we know little about the Divine child- 
hood ; though tradition, here as elsewhere, is garrulous 
enough. The only glimpses of the boyhood the 
Gospels give us are in Luke i. 40—52, where we read 
that “He was subject to His parents,’ that “the 
grace of God was upon Him,” that “ He increased in 
stature and in wisdom”; and where we have the 
Temple episode, the Boy, now twelve years old, sitting 
in the midst of the doctors. The whole gospel of 
the boyhood is thus embraced within the limits of 
thirteen sentences, and in none of its statements do 
we find anything of the superhuman. He had, in- 
deed, a special endowment of grace, as is implied in 
the phrase, “the grace of God was upon Him”; He 
had rare mental powers, as the incident of the Temple 
shows; He was possessed of a wisdom and dignity 
far beyond His years; but with all this, the mental 
and the physical development were thoroughly human, 
the body increasing in stature, and the mind in 
wisdom, imperceptibly, and under the ordinary con- 
ditions of physical and mental growth. 

Just so is it, if we follow up the boyhood into youth 
and manhood. The very silence of the eighteen 
years is instructive; for it leaves no room for any- 
thing abnormal, or unhuman, if we may be allowed 
that prefix. His life grew up configuring itself to 
its environment with as perfect a naturalness as 
when the bud expands within its calyx. The home, 
the school, the shop, the synagogue, were the four 
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sides of the perfect square that measured the life in 
its earthly limits: in its height it touched the 
heavens, reaching up among the infinities. He was 
the perfect Man, a Son of nature as well as a Child 
of grace. It is not likely that everyone in Nazareth 
knew Him, for it was a city of probably ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants; but He evidently was 
well known. His fellow-townsmen could recognise 
Him directly as “the son of the carpenter,” and with 
true Eastern neighbourliness could run over the 
names of mother, brothers, and sisters (Matt. 
xiii. 55). 

And not only did Jesus dignify our humanity by 
voluntarily assuming it, going with it along its 
several stages as far as hate and sin allowed Him, 
but he seemed to delight in emphasising or under- 
scoring the word, that He might teach the world to 
spell it large. Usually our human life is something 
detached and separate. It has its blood-relations, 
and its outside world-relations; but in its orbit it 
keeps in the main to its own plane, with but little 
intercourse with those of adjacent, higher or lower 
planes. In India these social differences are formu- 
lated into what is called “caste,” and whole groups 
of humanity are shut out from each other by 
impassable barriers, and that too under the sanction 
of religion, or what they call religion. In countries 
civilised and Christian the same thing appears under 
a slightly altered name, as “caste” becomes “ class.” 
But Jesus knew nothing of these distinctions; He 
simply ignored them. It mattered nothing what the 
dress might be; whether it bore the badge of this or 
that rank, this or that school. He looked only at 
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the human heart that was beating underneath, and 
which had all the greater need when it was uncon- 
scious of that need. And so we find the very poor 
crowding around Him, sure of some beatitude. Nor 
was it the “common people” only who heard Him 
gladly. Roman officials believed in Him with a 
faith at which He Himself marvelled; rulers of the 
Jews were among His following, bold to avow His 
cause even when the cross had done its worst; while 
the palace itself had an invitation and an open gate 
for Him—though he preferred not to cross the court- 
yard of a Herod. Rank was nothing to Him. He 
Himself might have out-ranked them all, for He was 
probably the rightful heir to David’s throne; and 
had He cared for the throne, it would have been His 
with but little more than the mere asking for. But 
to His heart, titles such as king, ruler, priest, were 
but the small dust of the balance. “Son of man” 
was more than all; humanity greater and higher 
than royalty itself. 

And how Jesus loved the people! We do not 
mean by this any separate class, as modern thought 
seems inclined to interpret the phrase; but we mean 
human kind in its aggregate, its larger, voluminous 
groups. It seems strange to us at first sight that, 
with His rare native gentleness and His fondness for 
the solitudes of nature, He should care at all for the 
excitements of a crowd. And yet in Jesus the 
seeming paradox was true. He sought His days 
and nights of quiet retirement, and He loved the 
seclusions of the mountain or the garden; but this 
was only one side of His hfe—what we might call 
its interstices, its avocation, as opposed to its 
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vocation. He loved the crowds; He Himself made 
them if they were not there. He sought them in 
the cities and villages, and in Jerusalem itself; and 
never was He more the “Son of man,” never more at 
home, as we should say, than when on the Galilean 
hill He had the hungry thousands—a myriad probably 
—all placed in orderly rows. Flower-beds the 
“ranks” mean, and the flowers that had such a 
charm and fascination for Him were a massed 
humanity. No word perhaps occurs more frequently 
in the Gospels than the word “multitude.” It 
follows Jesus like a halo round the sun, from the 
crowded inn of Bethlehem to the crowded Mount of 
Sacrifice ; nor do the waters of the ocean heap them- 
selves in tides towards the moon more regularly and 
universally than the tides of humanity were rolled 
up in heaps around Him who was to the world “ both 
moon and sun,” the Son of man. 

We spoke just now of blood-relations; and with 
us the tie of kith and kin is a tie necessary and 
sacred. But Jesus seems to step over the ordinary 
relations of human life, as if they were barriers too 
narrow, too exclusive. One little circle claimed His 
boyhood and His youth; one, “blessed of the Lord” 
and “highly favoured among women,” as she watched 
His development and pondered His strange words in 
her heart, called Him Son. But while we read that 
He was in subjection to His parents, a child dutiful 
and loving, yet we never hear Jesus addressing Mary 
as “mother.” At Cana it was the respectful, though 
somewhat abrupt and distant, “Woman, what have I 
to do with thee?” while, from the cross, as He 
commends the weeping Mary into the hands of the 
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weeping John, it was, “Behold thy mother,” with a 
strange substitution of the pronouns. The same 
self-exclusion from blood-relationship we see in 
Capernaum, in the incident related by St. Matthew 
(xii. 55). When the message was passed through 
the close-standing crowd that His mother and His 
brethren stood outside desiring to speak with Him, 
He replied with the question, “Who is My mother, 
and who are My brethren?” Then pausing a 
moment, as if to set them listening for the strange 
answer, and stretching out His hand toward the 
inner circle of apostles, and the outer, over-lapping 
circle of disciples, He said, “ Whosoever shall do the 
will of My Father which is in heaven, the same is 
My brother, and sister, and mother.” It is as if He 
had outgrown these old-world relations; they were 
bonds too short, and bounds too narrow for His 
heart. He could not yield Himself up to any 
monopoly. To His mind there were relationships 
more real and more sacred than any affinities of 
birth and blood. The fatherhood He recognised 
was heavenly, not earthly; and brotherhood to Him 
—who knew the heart of the all-Father as none else 
could—was the kinship of related sols, that in its 
outward sweep embraced a redeemed humanity, and 
that swept forwards to the great eternity. Said an 
African woman once, “ We are all alike in the dark.” 
Yes; and we are all alike in the light, in the face of 
Him who is the Light of the world; and if we would 
find the true, the eternal blood-relationship, it is the 
“one blood,’ of which all the nations of the earth 
were made, and the one Blood by which they were 
redeemed. 
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And further, what a significant humanness there 
is about His words! Others called Him the Son of 
David, but He never called Himself either David’s 
or Abraham’s Son. He did not even call Himself 
an Israelite, a name that some Anglo-Saxons will 
move all histories to borrow, as they play on their 
little Jew’s harp! No; He was more than an 
Israelite, He was an Adam-son; Son of God, in His 
heavenly relations, but in His earthly, nothing less 
—He could not be anything more—than the “Son 
of man,” of humanity itself. If Peter spoke, his 
speech at once bewrayed him, for it was the provin- 
cialism of Galilee. But the speech of Jesus was not 
provincial; there was no shibboleth of local accent 
about His tone. What an absence of local colouring 
there is about His words! How thoroughly homely 
and human are His parables! They speak to all 
races and to all times alike; spanning our separate 
lives—no matter what zone we inhabit, or what 
years we call our own—like a wide-reaching sky, 
a sky serene and still in its far depths, and lighted 
up with stars. It is strange, when we consider His 
Hebrew environment, the cramping narrowness of 
Jewish thought, how little of the Hebrew accent we 
can detect in His speech. Did He speak of the 
Temple, that marbled centre of the Hebrew faith ? 
It was not with exclamations of surprise that such 
great stones were there; it was not to laud its 
imposing ritual; it was rather to show that there 
was One among them, whom they knew not, who 
was greater than the Temple; that it was not the 
exclusive property of the Jews, but that it was His 
Father’s house, and so the home of all the Father’s 
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children; and that the day was near when its songs 
would become silent, and pinnacle, porch, and altar 
would disappear in an utter, irrevocable ruin. Did 
He speak of Moses and the sanctities of the law ? 
It was to give to that law new interpretations and 
new appendices. He did not tear down Moses’ seat, 
or weaken its authority; but He set Himself above 
it, condensing the Decalogue of negations into a 
Duologue of positives, in which was the new word 
“Love.” How He trampled down the race-barriers, 
those middle walls of partition that Hebrew thought 
had built so high and strong! working His miracles 
of mercy for Samaritan lepers, for the daughters of 
Syro-Pheenicia and the sons of Italy, just as readily 
and just as fully as if all alike were children of 
Abraham! And how He sought to broaden out 
their horizon ; lowering their mounts of Moriah and 
Gerizim that they might see over and beyond them 
teaching them that the mounts of God were every- 
where, and that all places were holy to him who 
should worship God “in spirit and in truth”! 
Jesus was no nationalist, but a cosmopolitan. His 
words were meant for the ages; and so there is the 
freshness of youth upon them; they never become 
antique; and they were meant for the great Father’s 
children everywhere, their equal heritage. And 
when Jesus struck out the personal “my” from His 
human relationships, it was that He might insert it 
in the wider relationship, as He calls us His own, 
His friends, His brothers. Or, as it is beautifully 
expressed by our poet-artist, “ Christ, as He was a 
Jew among Jews, and a Galilean among Galileans, 
was also, in His nearness to any—even the poorest 
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—egroup of disciples, as one of their nation, their 
own ‘ Beau Christ d Amiens, as if He had been born 
of a Picard maiden.” ! 

And so we find the different nations early saluting 
the Christ and tendering their varied ministries. A 
Roman emperor prepares His cradle, an imperial 
decree waiting on the unborn Christ; the Eastern 
Magi throw about Him the accents of a foreign 
speech, with an Eastern accompaniment of frank- 
incense, myrrh, and gold; a “city of Samaria” gives 
Him His warmest welcome; Italian centurions im- 
plore His help, and by the cross confess His 
Messiahship; Greeks press into the Temple, asking 
as a boon that they may have just one brief look at 
Him, who to their mind is greater than the Temple, 
and higher than the highest priest; while, at the 
last, Simon the Cyrenian bears the cross that the 
Romans fashioned and the Jews demanded. “Unto 
Him shall the obedience of the peoples be,’ said 
Jacob, when he prophesied of the “latter days”; 
and in “the obedience of the peoples,” which was 
given to the Son of man on earth, we find the 
prophecy and promise of another homage, when a 
“oreat multitude, which no man could number,” will 
stand before the throne and before the Lamb, 
crowning Him, “the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne,” with eternal alleluias. 

We have seen how completely Jesus identified 
Himself with humanity in its physical, mental, and 
social relations; now we must take one step more, 
and see how He identified Himself with its moral 
relations. St. Luke in his genealogy carries up the 
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line of descent to the beginnings of human life, 
speaking of Jesus as the “Son of Adam,” so un- 
folding His universal kinship. St. Paul, too, speaks 
of Jesus as “the second Man,” the “last Adam” 
(1 Cor. xv. 45, 47), and in his argument upon the 
resurrection he places the two “Adams” side by 
side, in their likeness and in their contrast. Both 
represent humanity, the one in a natural, the other 
in a spiritual sense; the one giving us a “ fall,” the 
other a “rising again”; the one bringing in death, 
the other, eternal life. And so Jesus, the “last 
Adam,” as He comes to repair the ruin of the Fall, 
steps into the place of the first Adam, as Head and 
Representative of the race. He too is “ born under 
the law, that He might redeem them which were 
under the law” (Gal. iv. 4). He moves steadily 
along the path of obedience, the same path on which 
the “first Adam” faltered and fell, on to its farthest 
goal, which was a wilderness and a cross. But, 
there gathering its thorns and wearing them as His 
crown, and dying upon its cross, He comes up out 
of the wilderness, leading the redeemed sons and 
daughters of Adam back into their forfeited paradise. 
And how completely He identified Himself even 
with the sins of humanity! This was His mission, 
the prophecy of His name, to “save His people from 
their sins”; and He took them upon Himself, 
making them His own, from the very first. He 
sought the baptism of John, not that He had any 
sin that needed absolution, but that He might “ fulfil 
all righteousness’; He was tempted, not only “ like 
as we are,” but because we are. He was the divinely- 
elected Champion of humanity, throwing down the 
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gage of battle in the name of an entire race, meeting 
the Adversary on his own chosen ground; meeting 
. him who had conquered the first Adam, and over- 
coming him; and that too with the same sword the 
first Adam had thrown away—the “sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God.” He was “the 
Lamb of God,” bearing in His own Person the “sin 
of the world”; and when He was in an “agony” in 
the garden, with a sweat of blood upon His face, 
and when from the shadows of the cross He sent 
forth the “ exceeding bitter cry,’ “ My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” it was as our Surety 
He suffered, as our Ransom He died, taking “the 
bond” that was against us away, “nailing it to the 
cross.” 

And so it was as Son of man that Jesus lived, 
and as the Son of man He died. He preferred a 
cross, with a redeemed humanity behind it, even to 
’ the crown of the highest heaven, with man outside 
its gate. To Him, heaven, with its innumerable 
hosts of angels, seemed lonely and strangely silent 
with no human face to reflect its glories, and no 
human voice to swell its songs. And so He 
becomes the Son of man that man may become 
the son of God. He comes down to earth that man 
may ascend to heaven. He seeks a cross that man 
may wear a crown, becoming both king and priest. 
He seeks a tomb that man may have a throne, even 
a share of His own eternal throne. He dies that 
man may live: here on earth with a truer, nobler 
life; and there with the life that knows no death, 
even immortality. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


N the speech of the celestials, Bethlehem is desig- 
nated as “the city of David,” and in its lowly 
manger the shepherds were to find their “Saviour, 
Christ the Lord.” In the Hebrew Scriptures, however, 
it is Jerusalem that is spoken of as “the city of 
David”; possibly because the psalmist-king had 
given it its crowning glories; building on Mount 
Zion his cedar palace, and on Mount Moriah build- 
ing—in thought and purpose at least—its wonderful 
Temple. Bethlehem was thus eclipsed by the 
greater glory of Salem; for here David reigned and 
sang; and dying, he found a tomb within the city to 
which he had already given his life, and the im- 
perishable lustre of his name. Will the Son of 
David follow in his footsteps? Will He too pass 
out and up from the obscurities of Bethlehem, to 
find a coronation at Jerusalem? Yea, verily, but 
not by the same paths, and not to the same goal ; 
for where David finds a crown, the Son of David 
finds but a malefactor’s cross, and a grave “ with 
the wicked.” And so Jerusalem gave to Jesus but 
a scant welcome. With the exception of the last 
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with the Divine life. The Star of the Advent would 
not shine over the city, and not till they had got 
clear of its walls did it reappear to the strangers 
from the East; while a heavenly vision warned them 
not to return thither on their homeward journey. 
Jesus found no apostle in Jerusalem—at any rate 
before the later Saul; nor have we the names of any ~ 
Jerusalem disciples mentioned in the Gospels, with 
the exception of Nicodemus and Joseph the 
Arimathean. It would almost seem as if Jesus 
felt restrained, chilled by the atmosphere of the 
place; for, with the exception of the evening in 
the borrowed guest-chamber, we do not read that 
He spent one night within its walls; even the 
fragrant and hospitable grave was “without the 
gate.” Nor do we read until this last week, of 
miracles wrought within the city, save the two 
mentioned by St. John: the healing of the blind 
man, and the cure of the paralytic at the pool of 
Bethesda, which, by the way, was outside the walls. 

And yet Jesus loved Jerusalem; from those days 
of the boyhood, when it threw a spell over Him 
from which He could not tear Himself away, on to 
the very last, when He bequeathed it as a special 
charge to His apostles, “beginning at Jerusalem.” 
Nay, there was one spot within the city dearer to 
Him ‘than all places of earth beside; one that He 
was wont to speak of in the self-same words as He 
spake of the heaven He had left—as “ My Father's 
house,” the house of “many mansions.” Nor did 
Jesus forget to pay all filial respect to that house of 
His Father ; even though its fine gold had become 
dim with the tarnish of a hireling service, and 
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though a mercenary world had strangely intruded 
within its courts. And so we find Him observing 
the festivals of religion, going up to Jerusalem to 
keep the Feast of Tabernacles, and the Feast of Dedica- 
tion, though it was “winter ”; nor did the sun itself 
more surely travel northward with the spring, than 
Jesus travelled southward at the spring-festival of 
the Passover. At the last Passover, however, He 
had journeyed alone, sending His disciples forward, 
in doubt whether He would follow; but now He 
comes in short stages, and with a large following, 
making a sort of triumphal march from Southern 
Galilee, then skirting Samaria, and passing round by 
Perea. That He is coming to His cross and grave, 
He knows full well, for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem; and even if Moses and 
Elias had not spoken of it on the Mount, Jesus 
knew that it was there, at Jerusalem, where His 
decease must be accomplished. Nay, He had plainly 
indicated this to His disciples; and it would almost 
seem as if they had been seeking to dissuade Him 
from making this journey. The expression in St. 
Luke (ix. 51), “ He steadfastly set His face to go to 
Jerusalem,’ would certainly imply that some con- 
straint and pressure had been put upon Him to 
divert Him from His purpose. But if the disciples 
falter, Jesus does not. It was for this hour—the 
hour of Calvary—that He came into the world, and 
He does not hesitate or shrink, now that the hour 
has come. Deaf to all voices of entreaty and 
of warning, Jesus steps forward to meet and embrace 
His cross, and to lay down His hfe a ransom for 
many; and as if the shadow of the coming cross had 
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fallen upon them all with a sudden chill, we read 
that Jesus walked just in front of them, while they 
followed, “amazed ” and “ afraid ” (Mark x. 32). 

It was probably on the Friday that the pilgrim- 
cavaleade reached the environs of Jerusalem, climb- 
ing the steep mountain-road from Jericho; and 
passing through Bethany, Jesus remains in its quiet 
haven for the Sabbath, while the rest of the company 
go forward into the city, or to their extemporised 
camp on the slope of the Mount of Olives. How 
Jesus spent that last Sabbath—the watch before the 
battle—we do not know. Did He rise a great while 
before day, climbing the Mount, as He was wont, to 
pray? Did He hear the trumpet-blasts of the 
priests, or the echoes of the Sabbath song— 


‘It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
And to sing praises unto Thy name, O most High”? 


We can only say, it might have been. But of one 
thing we may be sure: His presence in Bethany could 
not be hid. The empty grave of the hillside, from 
which He called Lazarus forth, would catch His 
returning footfall, and repeat it with loud and 
multiplied reverberations. And so it was; for when 
the Sabbath sun had set, we find Jesus and His 
disciples supping at the house of Simon the leper, 
where Martha serves, and Mary pours on His feet 
her precious nard, whilst Lazarus sits “at the table 
with Him,” silent and wondering. And it is here 
where the triumph really begins; as the grateful 
leper throws open heart and home in a lavish welcome 
to his Lord, and Martha tenders the ministry of her 
loving service, and Mary, breaking her alabaster 
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vase, pours the spikenard on His head and feet, 
whose perfume fills the whole house, as since it has 
filled the whole world. It is as if all the sweet 
things and the precious things of earth somehow 
belonged to Jesus. They turned towards Him in an 
unconscious obeisance, as the flowers bend towards 
the sun, from whose light they have drawn all their 
fragrance and all their beauty. 

Nor is it in Bethany only that His presence 
brings the stir of glad excitements; but over in 
Jerusalem, as the crowds gather in the Temple, it is 
His name that is on every lip; and the one question 
there—which was but the voice of the one common 
hope—was, “What think ye? That He will not 
come to the feast?” (John xi. 56). It seemed as if 
something was in the air; an unrest of spirit, a 
vague anticipation of some new miracle, or some 
further manifestation of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
And so, directly they hear that Jesus has come to 
Bethany, they go out in large numbers—“ much 
people of the Jews,’ as John expresses it (xii. 9), 
where by “Jews” he means residents of Judzea—to 
see Him who had called Himself the “ Resurrection 
and the Life,” and to see Lazarus “whom He had 
raised from the dead.” Evidently the popular mind 
was alert, as the eager questioning would show; and 
the popular heart, strained, or rather trained, to un- 
usual tension, was all-prepared, vibrant and respon- 
sive, for some unusual demonstration; as even the 
Pharisees had to confess—to themselves at least— 
“the world is gone after Him.” 

But if the people were in expectation, as if some 
electric thrill were upon them, the very same 
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thoughts have been passing through the mind of 
Jesus, where they have ripened into a definite and 
deliberate purpose. Hitherto He has preferred more 
quiet ways, fillmg out exactly the prophetic picture 
of “ My servant, whom I uphold, My chosen”: “ He 
shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause His voice to be 
heard in the street.” Scorning all pomps and 
ostentation, He has lived simply, a true Child of the 
people; or, as He always called Himself, the Son of 
man; and even when He spake of heavenly things, 
there was a rare humanness and homeliness in His 
tones. Indeed, He has not yet, openly and publicly, 
avowed Himself to be the Messiah; though He has 
wrought the silent conviction of this in the hearts of 
His disciples and His immediate following; while to 
one ear He has told His secret plainly, saying to the 
Samaritan woman by the well, “I am He.” He has 
wrought all the miracles of the Messiah, and He has 
spoken with an authority the scribes did not know ; 
but when His disciples asked Him to assert Himself, 
calling for the lightnings to strike down His enemies, 
Jesus rebuked them, and passed on His way in 
silence ; and when the multitudes sought to take Him 
by force and to make Him king, He refused their 
proffered crown; He would have none of their 
mistaken, empty royalties. And yet He was a King. 
The government was upon His shoulders, as the 
centuries have shown; but His crown and throne 
were not after earthly patterns, as His kingdom was 
not “of this world.” And He must claim His 
kingdom now, as He proclaims Himself a king. As 
Prophet, He has taught and He has wrought; as 
Priest, He has been widening out the temple of God, 
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making it as broad as the world, and as free as the 
air, and now He has come to make a way into the 
Holiest by His own redeeming blood: He must now 
assume His kingly title, becoming in fact what He 
had long been in prophecy, “ Ruler in Israel, whose 
goings forth are from of old, from everlasting ” (Mie. 
v. 2). The passion-flower, though it carries a cross 
at its heart, throws out a beautiful corolla, with 
rainbows of exquisite colouring; and in the Divine 
life the pageant of a coronation comes with a strange 
naturalness before the Passion, as if to put the cross 
itself within a circle of purple, blue, and gold. That 
the triumphal entry was in the higher sense a corona- 
tion, and that Jesus intended that it should be so, is 
evident from the sequel. It certainly did not come 
by some happy accident into the narrative; for 
though, as far as the multitudes were concerned, it 
was altogether spontaneous and impromptu, with 
no previous rehearsal of parts, or pre-arrangement of 
scenes, yet it evidently formed part of a Divine pur- 
pose and plan. 

Jesus Himself takes the initiative; and when on 
the following day He sets out for Jerusalem, directly 
after leaving Bethany, He sends forward two of His 
disciples on~a singular errand. They are to go to 
the village “ over against ” them, and there they will 
find “at the door without,’ just where two ways 
meet, an ass tethered, and a colt with her. They 
are not to offer any hire; they are not to make any 
apology, or even to ask permission; they are to 
untie them, and lead them to Jesus. If anyone 
shall ask them why they are taking such liberties 
with the property of another, they are simply to 
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answer, without giving any name or further explana- 
tion, “ The Lord hath need of them,” and straightway 
he will send them. It will be observed how 
exceedingly minute the directions are ; they scarcely 
could have been more elaborate, even were it a search 
for some hidden treasure, or some matter of life and 
death ; and when. beyond them all we find only an 
ass’s colt browsing by the roadside, it seems a some- 
what mean and inglorious ending. But while these 
particulars would serve to emphasise the importance 
of their errand, that something unusual was about to 
happen, they emphasised still more the dignity and 
power of Him who gave them. They are the in- 
volved scrolls and coloured scripts, as the new title 
“Lord” is written in large, illuminated characters. 
And it is a new name, as used by Jesus of Himself ; 
for while the word “Jord” was a common title of 
courtesy, often given to Jesus, and while, in its 
plural form, we find it used in this same narrative as 
the “ owners ” of the colt (Luke xix. 33), where it is 
simply a word of superiority and possession, yet the 
singular form, “the Lord,’ marked by the definite 
article, and with no qualifying phrase, is only used 
of the Messiah, the Christ, or the Deity itself. And 
so in the very directions for the finding of the ass, 
we see Jesus stepping up to His rightful place of 
pre-eminence and power, as it were robing for His 
coronation. We see a prescience that is more 
than human, an insight, a foresight, yea, an over- 
sight, altogether supernatural, if not Divine; and 
when He says, “Say, the Lord hath need of them,” 
it is one clear burst of Messianic music, which 
since then has filled the earth with its echoes. 
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No sooner was Jesus seated upon the colt, on 
which the disciples had flung their garments, ‘and 
the journey to Jerusalem—so strangely interrupted— 
was recommenced, than the crowds gave themselves 
up to a fervour of transport. No longer finding 
their enthusiasm restrained by their Lord, whose 
attitude now evokes rather than represses their fond 
attestations, and perhaps feeling the natural rebound 
from their previous depression,—as the earth springs 
up in an exuberance of verdure and of bloom, 
directly the grip of the frost is loosened,—they are 
fervent and ingenuous in the expressions of their joy ; 
especially when they meet troops of their Galilean 
kinsmen coming with palms in their hands out of 
the city to swell their escort. Now it becomes a 
perfect ovation, as some spread their garments in 
the way; while others wave their palm-branches in 
the air, or they cast them down before Jesus, matting 
with their green the rocky road. To the eye and 
to the ear it is confusion, the ebullition of a con- 
tagious enthusiasm ; but there is a kinetic rhythm in 
all these varied movements; and, interpreted, it is 
exactly the song we hear coming from their lips in 
broken acclamations : 


‘Give the triumph to the Son of David ! 

Blessed be the kingdom of our father David, now to 
be restored in the name of Jehovah ! 

Blessed be He that cometh, the King of Israel, in the 
name of Jehovah ! 

Our peace and salvation are from God above ! 

Praised be He in the highest heavens ! 

From the highest heavens send Thou now salvation !”’ 


? 


It is all through a song “ touching the King”; a 
beautifully-woven robe, of as deep a purple as any 
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that David or Solomon wore; as royal indeed as 
human language could make it; and now thrown 
about Jesus, the meek and lowly Prophet of 
Nazareth! And Jesus Himself does not forbid it. 
He hears it and accepts it. He has no word of 
rebuke for those who call Him the Son of David, and 
the King of Israel; for those who trace their peace 
and salvation to Him, exalting Him in their 
doxologies to the highest heavens: His only rebuke 
is for them who would fain stop the music, as He 
says to the Pharisees, “I tell you that, if these shall 
hold their peace, the stones will cry out” (Luke xix. 
40). The shouts of the multitude are perhaps 
broken and somewhat incoherent, but they are no 
“wild and wandering cries,” the chance and frail 
bubbles of some temporary effervescence; nor are 
they something out of place, discordant, the voice of 
burlesque, where truth and reason have no part, but 
all is hyperbole and folly. There is one clear mean- 
ing in it all; and the variations do but deepen the 
harmony, as together they form a new Psalm of 
Degrees, the earliest “ Messiah ” sung by human lips. 
The angels, singing in the Advent over those 
south-western hills, had woven into their songs the 
august titles of “Saviour, Christ, the Lord,” and, 
turning their “ Messiah” into a Gloria in excelsis, 
they had gone back to the silent heavens; but now 
their song comes back in louder reverberations, for 
the hosannas of the multitude are but the human 
echoes of the Advent hymn, coming out of the 
ripened silences of the three-and-thirty years. Nor 
was Jesus displeased, either with the words of the 
new psalm, or with the strange accompaniments of 
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the music. Instead of resenting it, checking it 
altogether, or softening it down to a pianissimo, He 
Himself inspires it. He puts Himself right in the 
centre of these acclamations, these circles of applaud- 
ing voices; nay, He Himself sets their measure and 
their time, and, drawing to Himself these broken 
strophes, He binds them in one clear, sweet unity, 
as the first anthem of the new Kingdom. And had 
the disciples not greeted Him as they did; had 
they gone forward decorously but silently, suppressing 
the rising hosannas of their heart, their silence 
would have been a mistake, nay, it would have 
been a crime. The very stones would have 
felt their Master’s slight, and, in rebuke of the 
strange silence, would have “cried out”; Memnon- 
like, repeating the hosannas man should have 
brought, but did not. 

We said just now that the triumphal entry 
evidently formed part of a Divine purpose and plan ; 
and so it did, though the actors in the rare pageant 
were altogether ignorant of the parts they played. 
Viewed in its human aspect, nothing could have 
been more spontaneous, more thoroughly impromptu. 
There was nothing forced, or even pre-arranged ; 
nothing commanded or even suggested. Instead of 
being drawn up by some master of ceremonies, with 
a view to effect and ¢éclat, it was altogether ex- 
temporary; a singular, but chance episode, evolved 
with a strange naturalness out of the feelings and 
circumstances of the hour. That the ass and the 
colt should be there at the cross roads, waiting the 
command of the Master, to the disciples would be 
nothing more than a fortunate accident ; and having 
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allowed Himself to be seated upon the colt,—for 
even here He is perfectly passive; “they set Him 
thereon,’ St. Mark tells us—Jesus commands nothing 
more. The multitudes do the rest, with no prompt- 
ing beyond the voice of their own individual soul ; 
and as they throw down their garments in the way, 
or they fling their hosannas on the air, garments, 
palms, and songs are but the golden fruitage of the 
heart, shaken down by this passing gust of enthusiasm, 
which will have spent itself before to-morrow. But 
the disciples did more than they dreamed. They 
see only the to-day, with its rare opportunities and 
its awaking of new hopes, with perhaps some vague 
glances into the to-morrows, which they altogether 
misread; but they do not see as yet how wonder- 
fully they are linked to a far-off past; and how, all 
unconsciously, they have been fulfilling Scripture, 
singing their antiphon across the centuries to 
Zechariah’s prophecy. Nor does Jesus remind them 
of the forgotten Scripture, which He has remembered 
and completed; but “when Jesus was glorified,” 
they turned and read in their prophets—what had 
been written for five long centuries: “ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee: He 
is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon 
an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass” (Zech. 
ix. 9). St. Matthew adds, by way of explanation, 
“ Now this is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet ”—words which 
must be interpreted in an accommodated, rather than 
in a literal sense; for he certainly would not mean 
to imply that the event was timed and shaped with 
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the deliberate purpose of making it fit in with the 
prophecy. That would have made the Gospel-story 
but a sorry imitation, an unreal play; with the 
great Master Himself but an actor, or a stage- 
carpenter. It was the prophecy itself that was the 
duplicate, cast in the mould of the after-fact, and 
receiving its shape and colouring from that fact; as 
the matrix gives back the molten metal in leaden 
alphabets, which can spell all words and express all 
meanings. It was Zechariah who had drawn his 
inspiration from Jesus, as, through the mist of the 
centuries, he beheld “ My day and was glad” ; and as 
he called on the daughter of Zion to “rejoice 
greatly,” and on the daughter of Jerusalem to 
“shout,” he was but planting the palms for the 
great triumph. And how singularly minute, how 
divinely accurate his predictions are! It is a scene 
altogether unique, unworldly. In this triumph, 
“the chariot from Ephraim and the horse from 
Jerusalem” have no place; they are “cut off,’ and 
set aside to make way for an ass, on which the 
“lowly” and the “just” One may ride. Nay, he 
particularises further, mentioning the fact—which is 
still more singular and unlikely, as far as human 
reasoning is concerned—that Zion’s King cometh 
sitting “upon a colt the foal of an ass”; so trans- 
ferring to his canvas, and tying there, that the 
centuries passing “ by the door without ” may see it, 
the unbroken colt “whereon yet never man sat.” 
And we behold a new wonder of nature: the un- 
broken colt lays aside its sportiveness, and with no 
playful caperings, and no backward settings of its 
stubborn hoofs, it places its will promptly and 
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absolutely at the disposal of the higher Will; so 
paying its silent homage to Him who was Lord of 
all nature, as He was Lord of the Sabbath, and Lord 
of man. 

Such is the idyl of prophecy concerning the 
coming of the King, and which has its singular 
fulfilment now, as Jesus, the true King of Salem, 
Prince of Peace, passes up into His capital, there to 
claim His kingdom and then to die for it. But if 
for the disciples it is a day of exhilaration and 
exaltation, as they allow themselves to be borne 
along on the crest of the wave, Jesus Himself is not 
elated, nor is He greatly moved by this sudden burst 
of loyalty. He can appraise these hosannas at 
their real worth. They are flowers of speech, 
beautiful indeed and fragrant, but their beauty is 
ephemeral; and when the night comes—as it will do 
soon—they will close up their petals and hide away 
in the silence. And so Jesus knows no exaltation 
of illusive hopes. He does not, as do the disciples, 
measure His altitudes or take His bearings from 
this high tide of fervour and of fevered impulse; He 
knows that the sea-level is not here, and that in the 
inevitable ebb, these very waves which now curl 
and sparkle in the sun will retire, all sombre and 
sullen, crowding each other out into the deeps. Nay, 
He does not seem to think of Himself at all. Though 
the centre and inspiration of this great movement, 
with multitudes going before and multitudes follow- 
ing; with rainbows of colour carpeting the ground 
over which He passes, and with all these waves of 
song converging upon Himself, He seems as if He 
did not see or hear them. His thoughts are forward 
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in the city, outrunning the slow procession; and 
as they reach the brow of the hill, and the Temple— 
that dream of marble and of gold—comes in sight, 
Jesus is overcome with profound emotion, and we 
read, “He beheld the city and wept over it.” Nor 
were His tears the quiet, silent tears He shed by the 
grave of Bethany; it was a more passionate weeping, 
broken by audible sobs, a very “tempest of the soul,” 
as when a thunderstorm sweeps over the ripening 
fields of summer. Whence come these sudden clouds, 
with their hot rain of tears, overcasting the bright 
festival? It is not for Himself that He weeps; nor 
are His sobs the premonitory tremors of His own 
fearful agonies: it is for the city, so near and yet 
so far away; the city voluptuous and proud, whose 
day of visitation has come, and she knows it not, 
and who, lightly tossing to the winds her last hope, 
will go on hastily weaving the dark threads of her 
destiny and doom, the “ web that will confound” her 
yet. He would fain have gathered her children 
under His wings, as the hen gathers her unwitting, 
helpless brood, but they “ would not,” and they will 
not now; and the terrible lightnings will strike them 
down, leaving the city ruined and desolate! This it 
is that causes the Divine grief, even when all around 
has put on its holiday attire, forcing out the Divine 
tears, the soul-sweat of a great travail. His prescient 
eye sees the city under another aspect, when in a 
few short years it will be straitly shut up within 
the narrowing circles of steel and flame; when this 
Mount, on which so much sunshine and so much 
Galilean colour rest to-day, will be one vast camp of 
hostile armies; and when city and Temple, battered 
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and broken in the fierce onslaught, will become a 
wilderness of desolation, the dishonoured grave of 
her glories and her fond ambitions; and when 
nothing will be left of Jerusalem save the mockery 
of her name! And Jesus weeps amid the universal 
joy, pausing in His triumph to speak for Salem 
one last warning and one bitter lament: “If thou 
hadst known in this day, even thou, the things 
which belong unto peace! but now are they hid 
from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon 
thee, when thine enemies shall cast up a_ bank 
[palisade] about thee, and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every side, and shall dash 
thee to the ground, and thy children within thee; 
and they shall not leave within thee one stone 
upon another; because thou knewest not the time 
of thy visitation !” 

Such is the tender, impassioned appeal of Jesus, 
with its reiterated “thou” and “thy” and “thee” ; 
as if the daughter of Jerusalem were really in- 
corporate in flesh and blood, and He were speaking 
with her face to face. But the appeal and the 
prophetic warning were alike vain. Jerusalem has 
“no king but Czesar,’ nor does she want another ; 
and when her Messiah does come, publishing 
peace upon her mountains, she turns haughtily 
from Him, and all that she can proffer Him is a 
cross upon her Calvary, and a grave outside her 
walls. 

And so, directly the procession passes within the 
gates, the atmosphere changes; the chill of doubt 
and of scornful hostility is in the air. St. Matthew 
tells us that “when He was come into Jerusalem, 
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all the city was stirred.” It is “the city” within 
the city, that dominant centre of officialism and 
intrigue; where power and luxury sat in the high 
places, safe entrenched within their vested interests ; 
and where outside, easily suborned and led, was 
always a low rabble of the baser sort, ready to bellow 
out any cry that might be whispered to them from 
the higher ranks. This is “the city” that now 
awakes and asserts itself, and that is so wonderfully 
“stirred.” That word, however, is but a poor 
equivalent of the original, which is a genuine 
“seismic ” word, indicating generally the tremblings 
and quakings induced by some portents of nature; 
as in St. Matthew xxvu. 51, and xxviu. 4, where it 
is rendered “quake.” It means a violent agitation ; 
the trembling of intense excitement, whether of fear 
or of anger, or of both. Here probably it was the 
excitement of anger and of hate; but as yet it only 
vents itself in the question—with an ill-concealed 
sneer in it—‘“ Who is this ?”—a question the multi- 
tude answers promptly, and with an unmistakable 
Galilean accent, “This is the prophet, Jesus, from 
Nazareth of Galilee.” It is a plain answer, and 
nominal enough, if we give to that word its etymo- 
logical meaning; but it is evidently not set to the 
high concert-pitch of the mountain-path. It is as 
if atmospheric influences had lowered its tone 
somewhat; for we miss the hosannas now, and it 
is no longer “the king that cometh,” or even “the 
Son of David.” To-morrow, when Jesus returns to 
the Temple to drive out the money-changers, and to 
heal the “blind and the lame,” the children—echoes, 
as they always are—will repeat the mountain-ery 
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with their shriller, clearer hosannas; but as they 
pass through the streets of Jerusalem to-day, the 
multitude can only say,—as if the hush of a felt 
chill was upon them, and they must speak with 
bated breath,— “It is the prophet, Jesus, from 
Nazareth of Galilee.” They do not call Him now 
“the Christ of God”; they do not give the slightest 
hint of any kingdom; it is only Jesus, the Prophet, 
hailing from outlandish Galilee, and from Nazareth, 
out of which no good or great thing can ever come! 
It is the first contact with the powers of evil, the 
powers of darkness; the first shadow of that eclipse 
that will grow deeper and darker, steadily moving 
across that circle of light, until it blots it out 
altogether. And as we watch that shadow silently 
and relentlessly moving forward, we see the evil 
overpowering the good; the hosannas wax feebler, 
dying away in the silence; the “Who is this?” 
grows into a loud and strident “ Crucify Him”; until 
there comes that awful hour of total eclipse, when 
He who was the Light of the world retires back in 
the gloom of the cross out of mortal sight, crying 
out in that noon-night, “My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me!” 

We need not follow the triumph further, except 
just to notice that its goal, its object-point, was the 
Temple itself; for where else should the King go but 
to His palace, His “ Father’s house” and His own ? 
So, leaving the ass outside the sacred precincts, Jesus 
passes up within the Temple, the spot so familiar 
and dear. If we accept St. Mark as our chrono- 
logical guide,—and his statement almost compels us 
to do so,—it would appear that Jesus passed quietly 
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through the Temple courts, perhaps joining in the 
Temple service, or observing the hour of prayer; and 
probably it was in the early mornings, rather than 
the afternoons, when the money-changers and cattle- 
drovers plied their unlawful trade. And so St. 
Mark closes the eventful day with a sentence full 
of suggested meanings: “ And when He had looked 
round about upon all things, it being now eventide, 
He went out unto Bethany with the twelve” (x1. 
11). And so the day draws to a close, the day so 
long foretold, and ever to be remembered. The ass 
which has borne its sacred burden is led back to its 
master, no longer the common beast it was before, 
but promoted to high dignities, and to be installed 
by the four Evangelists in their Scriptures. Giving 
itself up to Christ, in ways of lowliness doing His will, 
it found a higher and a better self. Its surrender 
and its stoop brought it a deathless earthly fame 
and a heavenly exaltation. 

Did we say that the day drew to a close? So it 
did, if we measure hours, and count the suns; but 
it was one of the days of the Lord, which spreads 
itself out into years and millenniums. The Messiah- 
claim that Jesus has publicly made, the royalties He 
has, in His»own singular way, demanded, He never 
more foregoes ; nor does He allow them to be set in 
the background. To-morrow it is as the Governor 
He returns to the Temple; stopping on the way to 
bid the fig tree cast its leaves at His feet. It is as 
One Greater than the Temple, and Higher than the 
high-priest, He passes within the sacred courts; and 
with no “scourge of cords” this time, but only the 
lash of His sharp words and the authority of His 
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imperial look, He casts out the money-changers and 
overthrows their tables. It is as the great King He 
dispenses His gifts of healing; and when the 
children cry, “ Hosanna to the Son of David!” and 
the chief priests and scribes are “sore displeased,” 
Jesus accepts the crown the children offer, calling it 
the very perfection of praise. And when his enemies 
drew up their formulated charge, that He made 
Himself a king, Jesus would not deny it, not even 
to evade the cross; and when Pilate asked Him, 
“Art Thou a king?” Jesus answered, “I am a 
king ;” though His royalty had another and higher 
meaning- than that of the Cesars, for “My kingdom 
is not of this world,” “now is My kingdom not from 
hence.” 

The triumph was thus the first act of the Passion. 
The mountain-path struck right up Calvary; and, 
humanly speaking, it was the palms and _ broken 
branches of Olivet grew into the sacred Tree—that 
Tree of Life which, in the centre of the New 
Jerusalem, ripens its fruit every month of our 
earthly years, while it sheds its leaves for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 

And “the government 7s upon His shoulders.” 
King of kings and Lord of lords, He rules in heaven 
and on earth. Through all the realms of nature, 
providence, and grace, the writ of His will runs 
unhindered, borne by innumerable messengers, and 
backed by infinite powers. “Jesus of Nazareth, 
King,” Pilate, half in jest and half in earnest, wrote 
upon the cross; but he spake a truth he did not 
mean, or know—a truth gloriously and eternally 
true; for Jesus reigns supreme in that realm of 
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surrendered wills and consecrated souls, and He 
“must reign” until His enemies have become His 
footstool. 

Are we furthering that great world-triumph? Is 
our substance placed absolutely at His disposal, for 
Him to use just when He likes, and as He likes? 
Have we learned the “straightway ” response to the 
Master’s call? Or is ours the reluctant, grudging 
obedience? the bare duty with all the soul taken 
out of it? Hosannas are sweet if they are real, 
and if they come from the inmost heart; but they 
are a meaningless jingle and a grating discord when 
thrown lightly and carelessly from the lips, with no 
other prompting than that of courtesy or custom. 
We sometimes imagine that we are bravely throwing 
down our palms before Him, when all the time we 
are but throwing dust in our neighbour’s eyes, and 
in our own; we cannot throw it in His. 

And while we seek to advance His perennial 
triumph in the world, we must at the same time 
see that we give Him a triumph in our lives. Many 
accept the Lord Jesus as their Prophet and their 
Priest, who do not accept Him as their King; or, if 
they do, it is only in some cold, intellectual way,— 
some mental concept that has no practical influence 
upon their lives. But such is an unreal homage ; 
and, however beautiful such a robe may be to look 
upon, it is cut from the same piece as the purple of 
a mocking Herod. It should not be so. If Jesus is 
anything to us, He should be everything; but He is 
to each of us, and He must be, just what we allow 
Him to be: “He fills all spaces as we make Him 
room,” Give Him a cradle, and He is the Child 
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Christ; give Him a pillow, and He is the sleeping 
Christ; give Him but a grave, and He is the dead 
Christ. But give Him a throne; let Him be in 
reality what He is in our creed and in our song, 
King of all realms; not either on some lofty, distant 
throne, but here along the common roads and 
common days of life, beholding everything, and, 
whether ordering or permitting, ruling everything ; 
let Jesus be to us thus the great King He is, and 
our own lives will be exalted in His enthronement. 
We of the weak hands and feeble knees will be 
conscious of a wonderful strengthening; and we, 
laggard and lowly ones,—the Ready-to-halts of 
the heavenly pilgrimage,—will be borne along on 
the upward sweep of our King’s triumph, “more 
than conquerors,” passing at last into the, City of 
God ; in heaven’s highest temple to cast the palms of 
our victories at His feet, and to place about His 
head the crowns of our perfected love and our 
eternal praise. The alleluias of heaven are but the 
ripened hosannas of earth; and heaven’s most 
beatific vision, towards which all faces and all songs 
are turned, is the vision that Faith and Love may 
behold on earth—the Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne. 


Ce id Wad Dg 8 
THE CENTRAL CROSS 


P amid the ice of the Arctic circle Nature has a 
buried secret. There lies, what is at once a 
reality and a mystery, the world’s polar centre. It 
is that point, undiscovered as yet, where earth’s 
meridian lines flow into each other and coalesce ; 
where north and south, east and west, those words 
of departure and division, are unknown, out-dated 
terms. To that centre all magnetic currents flow, 
all needles point; while around it we see the play of 
bright auroras, Nature’s cherubim, whose swords of 
flame indicate and guard a great mystery. And the 
world too has another centre, to which our souls bow 
in homage; where the subtler currents of thought 
and hope converge, and converging rest. It is upon 
Calvary, at the Cross. And even Calvary is a buried 
secret. We cannot find it; at least we cannot 
recognise it. We know that it must have been 
“without the city walls,” for He suffered “ without 
the gate”; but nearer than this we cannot come 
with any accuracy. Indeed we cannot tell exactly 
what Calvary was. We call it a “mount”; and in 
our conceptions it looms up like some awful mount 
of God, over-topping even Sinai. But Scripture does 
not speak of it as a mount or as a hill; it is simply 
190 
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a “place called Calvary”; though the Greek xpaviov 
and the Hebrew Golgotha—of which Calvary is the 
Latin translation—would almost point to some skull- 
like or rounded eminence. But if we cannot localise 
the site of the Divine death; if God has purposely 
hidden it from our view, bidding the flow of years to 
entomb it without memorial, we can determine, with 
almost mathematical precision, its relative position ; 
discovering in the Cross of Jesus the great centre 
around which all times, all scriptures, all human 
hopes revolve, and round which that glorious circle is 
described—the heaven of redeemed sinners. 

And first let us go round the Cross, looking up to 
it from the lower standpoint of literalness, and noting 
those transverse pieces of wood the Roman soldiers 
hastily put together. St. John—who himself had 
stood close by the Cross, taking back from its shadow 
his precious charge, the Virgin Mother—in describing 
the scene says (xix. 17, 18), “ Where they crucified 
Him, and two other with Him, on either side one, 
and Jesus in the midst.” The Evangelist evidently 
wishes to lay special emphasis upon the position of 
the Cross—as if there were some deep significance 
in it—and so he underscores the fact with a divine 
tautology, “on either side one,” and “Jesusin the 
midst.” The three crosses would not be far apart; 
and they would scarcely be in a straight line; for the 
two malefactors were able to speak to each other, 
while both could see, and speak to, Jesus. Possibly 
the crosses of the thieves were brought forward a 
little, and set facing each other. At any rate, the 
Cross of Jesus was set midway between the two 
sinners. In His death, asin His life, He would be no 
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respecter of persons; He would put no difference 
between the two men, who stood equally in need of 
His mercy and His grace. It is true one is taken and 
the other left; one confesses his sin, the other carries 
the dark secret with him into the lfe beyond; one is 
borne up to paradise, the other passes downward to 
his own place: but there was one moment when they 
were equally near the crucified Saviour. They were 
three long hours within the music of His voice and 
the heaven of His look. They had the Christ all to 
themselves; the Fulfiller of the law set between the 
two transgressors of the law, and numbered with 
those transgressors, that He might forgive and 
renew them. Jesus was the Son of man, that He 
might be to every man both a Brother and a Saviour ; 
and there are no outcasts from His mercy save those 
who outcast themselves, preferring the outer darkness 
to the inner, purer light. The tide of Divine grace 
flows alongside each life, even the humblest; but 
they only are borne on to heavenly fortune who 
take it at its flood and set themselves upon it. 

But let us take the bearings of the Cross 
geographically, and we shall find that it still main- 
tains its central position. Taking the then-known 
world as our chart, we find a circle of ancient 
empires, Egypt, Persia, Assyria, Greece, and Rome. 
Now let us draw an imaginary line from the centre 
of Arabia, to Rome or Athens; another from 
Memphis in Egypt to Nineveh; another from 
Carthage to Babylon, and the point of intersection 
will lie within the bounds of the Holy Land. That 
land—so narrow if we measure its miles, and so 
vast if we measure by influence—thus became the 
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rocky pivot around which the worlds of empire 
revolved. It lay in the direct route of armies, 
as they rolled the course of empire eastward 
or westward; while the paths of the world’s 
commerce lay within its bounds. It is as if God 
had pre-empted the land, separating it to Himself 
by desert, mountain, and sea, as the theatre where 
He should unfold His eternal purpose of redemption. 
And where, in this chosen, central land, shall be the 
place of sacrifice? Not in some secret place of the 
wilderness, or some out-of-the-world, obscure hamlet. 
It must be in its very capital, its very centre of 
authority and power; whose two mounts of Zion and 
Moriah were crowned by palace and by temple—the 
one consecrated to power, and the other to religion. 
And so all previous attempts upon the life of Jesus 
had failed. Herod had sought Him at Bethlehem, 
but Bethlehem said, “I gave Him a eradle; I cannot 
give Him a grave.” The men of Nazareth sought 
His life, but His hour was not yet come. He had not 
come into the world to be cast headlong, as if by 
accident, from some Galilean cliff. Again and again 
the Jews sought to slay Him, but an unseen hand 
disarranged their plans ; and, baffled of their prey, the 
hungry hounds could only howl at the Lamb they 
could not slay. He had come to die, or as the 
celestials put it, “accomplish His decease,” not any- 
where as the chance might strike, but “at Jerusalem,” 
the great world-centre, where the currents of 
national life, flowing from their different quarters, 
met and mingled. They speak ignorantly who say 
the foundations of the Christian faith were laid in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, where common 
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things were magnified in the desert air, and where 
fables rapidly developed into facts. The truth lies 
in a direction exactly opposite. There was perhaps 
no country under the sun more densely populated 
than Palestine. The province of Galilee alone had 
a cosmopolitan population of three million souls; 
while Jerusalem itself, according to Josephus, during 
the Passover week would have two million in- 
habitants and guests. No spot could possibly have 
been chosen more central than Jerusalem, where 
North and South met together, and East and West 
embraced each other; and nowhere else could be 
found such a conglomerate, compressed humanity. 
The saying of Jesus had a literal as well as a 
prophetic meaning; for when the Son of man was 
lifted up, He drew all men to Himself; all nations 
and kindreds and peoples having their proxies 
grouped about the Cross, the sacred tree that Asia 
grew, and Europe fashioned, and Africa bore, in the 
person of Simon the Cyrenian. 

But now shifting our ground from the political 
and geographical to the chronological, and running 
our lines through the centuries of time, we find the 
Cross standing in the midst of the years. At first 
sight it may seem strange to us that the Redeemer 
should have delayed His coming into the world for 
so long. In our off-handed way of thinking, we might 
have supposed that He would come directly after the 
Fall, with but a few years between the first Adam 
and the Second. Was He not ready even then to 
lay aside His glories and to become incarnate ? 
Might He not have been born of the virgin of 
paradise as well as of that other virgin of 
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Galilee? And, dying in the place of Abel, might not 
His death even then have been a perfect sacrifice 
and oblation for the sins of the whole world? Yes, as 
far as Heaven was concerned, there was no reason why 
the incarnation and redemption should not be effected 
immediately. Why then this long, this strange 
delay? The woman dies, but where is her seed ? 
The spirit of Abel passes up to heaven in the smoke 
of his accepted offering; while Cain, marked and 
moody, wanders about the earth a murderer. The 
months lengthen into years, the years into centuries, 
but the Messiah delays. The Old Testament is closed, 
and the Star has not risen out of Jacob; while four 
hundred slow and silent years come between the 
closing of the Book and the Advent. What means 
this long postponement, this deferring of the world’s 
hopes? We find our answer in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iv. 4): “ But when the fulness of the time 
was come, God sent forth His Son.” The time was 
not ripe; the promise was clearly defined and vivid, 
but it was a crescent moon, slow rounding through 
the centuries to its full. Heaven was prepared for 
an earlier incarnation, but earth was not; and had 
the Advent, the Divine life and death occurred in 
the patriarchal or prophetic age, it would have been 
an anachronism the world would have misunderstood. 
Let us suppose that we could call back the mil- 
lenniums that are gone, and that on the world’s faded 
canvas we could reproduce life exactly as it was, its 
easy, unintellectual, pastoral life. And let us 
suppose that we could carry across these ravines and 
chasms modern inventions like the telegraph, and of 
what use would it be? Our wire might hang high 
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over Mount Zion; it might vibrate from the bough 
of Mamre’s oak, or tremble by the closed gate of 
Eden, but it would be a vain toil. Their mind would 
not reach up to it to draw out its secrets; they 
would not see the sparkle of its hidden fires; nor 
would they hear it speak, even though it did speak 
with tongue of fire. To them it would be, and 
could be, nothing more than a rusty wire, all dead 
and meaningless, on which the birds might rest, or 
some daughter of the desert dry the clothes! No: 
there must be a leading up to God’s gifts, or they 
cease to be appreciated, no gifts at all. An unripe 
blessing is but an untimely fruit, bringing neither 
strength nor sweetness, only acidity. So the world 
must be prepared for the Christ, or virtually He 
is no Christ, no Saviour to them. He must come 
into the world’s mind as a familiar thought; He 
must come into the world’s heart as a deep-felt 
need, before He can come as the Divine incarnation. 
And see how God educates the world, leading up 
their mind and heart through the thousands of years ! 
The pyrotechnist, if he wishes to illuminate a fountain, 
throws his light on the jet, and the issuing stream 
carries it upward into its highest curve. So God, 
that He might enlighten a race and throw the light of 
hope into the farthest reaches of humanity, set His 
promise back in the very Garden, how the seed of 
the woman should bruise the Serpent’s head; and 
from that fountain of human life the issuing stream 
carried the promise and the hope with it into all its 
migrations and all its dispersions. The time of the 
Advent was divinely chosen; for even the ark of 
God can move no faster than the human feet that 
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bear it—Divine purposes waiting on human weak- 
nesses and infirmity. But when earth was ready 
and the time was full, the Divine hour struck, as 
the eternal thought became the Incarnate Word. 
And so the Cross of Jesus was set in the midst of 
the years ; for in these temporal reckonings the thirty 
years that lay between the Advent and the death 
shorten to a mere point, or at most a brief hyphen- 
stroke, that separates, while it joins, the Old and the 
New. The rising and setting sun gives us the 
mornings and evenings which mark our days; 
rounding moons measure our months, hiding their 
moonlight in the very name; our earthly years are 
struck off by the stars upon a silent sky; but the 
Lord Jesus—the 1 am of the New Testament, who 
in the higher sense has “neither beginning of days 
nor end of life”—-steps in among the years, and 
claims all for Himself. No longer does Rome write 
her A.U.c., or Greece speak of her Kalends. Time 
comes and goes swiftly and silently as ever, but he 
is baptized with a new name; and now he wears on 
his robes the mystic monograms B.C. and A.D.— 
an earthly lettering that reaches back across the 
millenniums of the past, and forward over all the 
millenniums that are to come; so giving all earthly 
years to Him who owns the eternities, even the 
Lord Christ. We read in St. Matthew of “His 
star,” which summoned and led the Wise Men to His 
cradle; but now the Christ claims all space, and in 
the deep, blue vault of sky, as suns and moons and 
stars strike off our earthly times, days, months, and 
years, they sing out to each other and to us the 
Name that is above every name, the name of 
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Jesus Christ, whose thirty years of human life 
have set within the reach of us poor mortals life 
and immortality, the life abundant and the life 
eternal, 

But turning now to its Scriptural aspect, we find 
the same relative position observed. When we 
speak of the Scriptures as the Bible, the Book, it is 
an instinctive recognition of its Divine unity; the 
recognition of a higher Mind within and above the 
differing human minds, and the recognition of a 
higher Voice behind the provincialisms of human 
speech. And so the written Word, like the robe 
of the Incarnate Word, is without seam, woven from 
the top throughout. Beginning with a paradise, it 
lights up the whole domain of morals; it shows the 
possibilities of faith and virtue; it tracks out sin, 
whether in the individual or the nation, to its 
inevitable consequence; over all the relations of 
human life, family, social, business, or civil, it strikes 
the eternal Ought; it unfolds God’s great purpose 
of redemption, how sin may be pardoned, how the 
sinner may be justified and made holy; and then it 
ends where it began,—but on a plane vastly higher, 
—with a new heaven and a new earth, a sanctified 
and glorified humanity within the paradise of God. 
Such is the central thought of the written Word, 
around which poems, histories, prophecies group 
themselves, like so many crystallisations of related, 
but subordinate truth. And so directly after the 
Fall, even before paradise is left, there comes into the 
Garden the shadow of a Redeemer, in the promise, 
“Tt shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise His 
heel”; while outside the closed gate we see the 
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smoke of the first accepted sacrifice, as Abel brings 
“of the firstlings of his flock,” the “lamb slain.” 
Thus early, even in their first manifestations, do 
prophecy and type throw their light forward toward 
Calvary, and succeeding years do but follow the 
direction of these first lines of light. 

Each step of the Divine life wakes some echo in 
the temple of prophecy, as when the virgin concep- 
tion of Isaiah finds its realisation in the virgin of 
Nazareth, and as the “messenger” of Malachi 
reappears in the Baptist, throwing out his lightnings 
and thunders up the Jordan valley. But as we 
near the Mount of Sacrifice these voices become 
more loud and clear and insistent. It is as if that 
Mount were enclosed in a vast whispering-gallery, 
the reverberations of olden voices are so many and 
so distinct; what was a dark saying before, and 
unintelligible, now becoming articulate with new and 
deeper meanings, while the very silences become 
vocal. We read that when Jesus had heard the 
story of the Emmaus travellers, “beginning from 
Moses and from all the prophets, He interpreted to 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself” (Luke xxiv. 27); while at a later hour 
He “opened” the mind of the eleven, “that they might 
understand the Scriptures,” saying to them, “ Thus it 
is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise 
again from the dead the third day” (Luke xxiv. 
46). How Jesus filled up this outline we do not 
know; but we can trace out the paths of His speech 
along which He led His astonished disciples to the 
new morning that awaited them. It was the path 
of suffering and of death, cast up now, as it seemed 
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by chance, but cast up in reality far back in the 
eternal purpose, and running through “the law of 
Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms,”’—one 
narrow and dark vid dolorosa, along which the 
redeemer patiently carries His Cross. And how 
singularly minute and accurate are these prophetic 
touches! such as no unaided human skill could give. 
The timid flight of the disciples; the Cross with the 
pierced hands and feet; the thirst and the proffered 
vinegar; the cry “Eloi, Eloi”; the wrangling of 
the soldiers over His garments as they cast their 
lots,—these were all hidden away in the Psalter long 
centuries before they appeared in the Gospels. How 
carefully exact is Isaiah, as he tells of the “ visage 
marred,’ the “judgment” where justice had no 
place; the uncomplaining silence, the stripes, the 
wounds, the slaughter, the grave made with the rich, 
while at the same time He was numbered among the 
transgressors ! 

And if the scattered lights of prophecy all con- 
verge towards the Cross, finding within it their 
focal point, so do the types. Jerusalem was the 
metropolis of Hebraism, the one centre of its tribal 
and national life. Towards the city of their 
solemnities. they were wont to turn their feet on 
their recurring feasts; and in their dispersions of 
captivity or commerce they kept the windows of 
their souls opened toward Jerusalem as _ they 
remembered Zion. But it was the Temple that 
made Jerusalem, and higher than the palaces of 
Zion rose the marble wonder of Moriah. It was the 
Temple struck off their times and seasons, making 
Time itself a hostage to Religion. It was the Temple 
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knit the coloured threads of tribal life into one 
strong weft that Roman swords could not sunder ; 
it was the Temple gave them their songs, and then 
drew all their sweet psalms towards itself. And 
where shall we find the centre of the Temple, around 
which all its ritual revolves, as priests and Levites 
minister in their courses? It is the altar that stands 
fronting the inner and the innermost shrine—the 
altar with its blood. Take away the sacrifice, and the 
priesthood is no more; remove the blood, and the 
Holy of holies is for ever closed, for none must enter 
there without the sacred symbol. And go the 
jewelled pivot round which revolved this interlocking 
mechanism of Judaism, wheel within wheel, was a 
ruby. “Red like crimson” was the primary colour, 
the foundation-tone of purple, blue, and gold. And 
with the New Testament in our hand, can we be in 
doubt as to the meaning of the blood? Was it not 
a prophecy and promise of another Sacrifice, whose 
Victim should be “the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” and whose blood should 
be at once all-atoning and all-cleansing? Certainly 
it was, for Jesus speaks of His body as “ broken” in 
a sacrificial way, “given” for the life of the world, 
and of His blood as “shed for you and for many for 
the remission of sins.” And so “the old order 
changeth.” The new wine of the kingdom is no 
longer put in the old worn bottles of Hebrew ritual ; 
for Jesus, who is the world’s High-Priest as well as 
Victim, introduces a sacrament of a new order. He 
consecrates the blood of the grape as the symbol of 
the new Passover, investing it with the same deep 
meaning. Changing its substance, and altering the 
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direction of its look,—setting it to look backward 
instead of forward,—He substitutes the new symbol 
for the old: the one is a prelude, the other a 
postlude of the same evangel, telling of the blood 
of Christ, by virtue of which we all may be con- 
secrated priests unto God, passing unchallenged into 
the holiest of all, even into His highest heaven. 

The Cross thus becomes the hinge on which the 
two Testaments turn, and in which they meet. 
Seen through its red lens, the Old is New, and the 
New is Old; and as the Old writes its Hebrew 
characters and the New its Greek, putting all 
royalties upon Him who is the “ME” of the one 
and the personal “ Alpha and Omega” of the other, 
they set their superscription upon His Cross, for 
they know no higher place. It is on Calvary that 
earth touches heaven. 

We need not pursue the thought further, though 
if space permitted, it would be both pleasant and 
easy to show how the Cross is inwoven in all the 
pages of the New Testament. Evangelists write of 
it, making everything else lead up to it, as so many 
altar-stairs; apostles speak of it, as they preach 
“ Christ and Him crucified”; epistolers inscribe it in 
their letters, until Peter's pen might almost have 
been fashioned from the friendly reed of Golgotha ; 
and when the Apocalypse closes the sacred canon, 
before the last benediction and the last Amen, we 
have the vision of a wonderful city. It is the city 
of the perfect cube, whose length and breadth and 
height are equal; the city which has no temple, “for 
the Lord God and the Lamb are the temple thereof ” ; 
that has no need of sun or moon, for the lamp 
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thereof is the Lamb; the. city that has “no curse 
any more,” because “the throne of God and of the 
Lamb” are therein. And within this perfect cube 
are these concentric circles of redeemed and unre- 
deemed spirits—the great company which no man 
can number, the innumerable company of angels, and 
cherubim and seraphim with their trisagion ; while in 
the midst of all is a throne, and in the midst of the 
throne is the Lamb, “slain as it were from the 
foundation of the world.” So does the Cross of 
Jesus throw itself upwards into the very heavens, 
giving voice and direction to its highest songs, 
and awaking in its alleluias one sweet, eternal 
anthem. 

Need we apply the lessons of our subject? Are 
they not self-evident and all-commanding? If in 
the Divine Mind the Cross is the central point 
around which the circles of prophecy, type, symbol, 
worship are described ; if, as we have seen, the whole 
temple of revealed truth is built after the pattern 
of the Cross, should it not have the same prominent, 
dominant position in our lives? Some wear it 
lightly as a pendant, just as the old crusaders 
broidered it upon their sleeves; and often, alas! the 
sacred symbol is but the badge of a party of zealots, 
who in very unchristian ways set themselves to 
guard dead forms and empty sepulchres, and to 
strike down with the swords of their sharp speech 
all who cannot, or who will not, frame their 
shibboleth. Others set the Cross of Jesus in the 
far background, not ignoring it utterly, but reducing 
its dimensions, and carefully draping it that it may 
not be too prominent. Stripping it of all atoning 
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virtue, they make the death of Christ but a secondary, 
accidental thing,—an appendix that might have been 
omitted had its omission been possible-——while the 
Cross itself is but a note of interrogation that points, 
as it ends, a beautiful and a perfect life. But such 
certainly was not “the faith once delivered to the 
saints”; it is a far departure from the original type. 
Nor is such a faith that will make world-conquests, 
or grow martyrs and confessors. It lacks heart, an 
inspired and inspiring soul. If the world is ever 
won to truth and purity, if the kingdom of 
heaven, which is Right and Love, is ever set up 
on earth, it will be through the Gospel of the 
Cross, the attractions of Divine Love and Divine 
Sacrifice. 

And so in our Apostles’ Creed the Cross of Jesus 
takes its central place. Beginning with the “ Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,” the creed 
sweeps in narrowing circles, like some heavenly dove, 
until it comes and lights upon the Cross. Then its 
flight is outward, through the “forgiveness of sins” 
and “the communion of saints,” until it sweeps past 
“the resurrection of the body,” then losing itself in 
“the life everlasting.” 

So should it be: “on either side one,” or many, 
but Jesus ever, and Jesus only “in the midst.” It 
is the Son of man “lifted up,” who shall draw all 
men to Himself; it is the “ Christ crucified” who is 
“Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God” 
—the Divine power, the Divine wisdom, and the 
Divine love incarnate. The truest life on earth is 
that which finds in the Cross of Jesus both its 
pattern and its inspiration; which, possessed and 
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enthused by the Divine love, goes out in its smaller 
ways to offer itself a living sacrifice for others. Our 
old self crucified with Christ, and having the world 
crucified unto us, henceforth may it be “ Not I” who 
live, but Christ who “liveth in me.” So shall we 
find the “higher things” that men who climb up 
from “their dead selves” may always reach ; for we 
shall find the freer, brighter, Easter-life, as we know 
Him “and the power of His resurrection.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE GARDEN OF THE GRAVE 


HE garden of the Arimathean, if we view it on its 
earthly side, is not particularly inviting. We 
cannot be certain as to its locality, though the 
probability is that it lay to the north of Jerusalem, 
near the Damascus road, rather than upon the 
traditional site; but the tides of war and the flow 
of years have washed away its landmarks, and we 
only know that it was in a neighbourhood of ill- 
repute, lying in the overshadow of Golgotha, “the 
place of a skull.” Had not St. John called it a 
“oarden,’—the Synoptists do not speak of it as 
such,—we should scarcely have given to it that 
name; for no tree, either of knowledge or of life, is 
here, only the shadow of that other Tree of Calvary ; 
we pluck no fruit, we gather no flowers within it, 
and all the perfumes it exhales come from the myrrh 
and spices it did not itself grow, but which a sorrow- 
ing Love has carried to it. And so it stands before 
us barren in its nakedness, having nothing of its own 
but a rock-grave and one cold stone. But yet it is 
the garden of our hopes, as it has been the battle- 
ground of our faith; for it is the Eden of the New 
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Adam, the dead Christ. That sepulchre gave it its 
one supreme consecration, for when the resurrection 
glories broke over it, the crypt became as a lighted 
chancel, with incensing ministrants and angelic voices, 
heaven and earth singing their sweet antiphon; and 
though the Roman guard ran from it in the dusk 
with cowardly haste and fear, the soldiers of the 
cross have kept their watch beside it through all the 
centuries; now beating back the Saracen hordes of 
unbelief, then turning to chant their matins in the 
eternal dawn that deepens and broadens over it. 
The garden has many intersecting paths where our 
thought might linger,—to the city, or to the grave, 
striking darkly into the lower parts of the earth, or 
striking upwards as they cleave the sky; but in our 
survey of it we purpose to trace out, in some sort of 
sequence, the singular duality—if the seeming para- 
dox may be allowed—that runs through the narra- 
tive: the two Rulers; the two Mourners; the two 
Disciples; the two Angels; and the two Christs. 

As the Evangelists only vaguely trace out the path 
to the garden, so Prophecy indicates its direction 
but in obscure, almost enigmatical terms; for in her 
vivid picture of the passion and death of the Messiah, 
she says, “ And they made His grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in His death” (Is. li. 9). Already 
has one part of the prediction come to pass, what we 
might call its time-relation, for as Jesus was numbered 
among the transgressors in His death, so in His 
burial His grave is made with the wicked; loving 
hands bearing Him away at the very hour the two 
malefactors are thrown into their dishonoured tomb. 
But where are the rich to complete the prophecy ? 
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who, stooping low, like the camel at the “needle’s 
eye,” have pressed through the strait gate into the 
kingdom of God? He comes before us suddenly, 
in one of those surprising ways of romance. But if 
Joseph of Ramah steps unheralded upon the stage, 
if his footsteps are muffled that we may not hear 
them, and no shadow of his coming presence is 
thrown upon the scene, yet evidently he is no 
intruder, or chance substitute, playing the part of 
another. He is one of the dramatis persone, chosen 
and designated by the Higher Mind we call Provi- 
dence; and if there has been no rehearsal of parts, 
no collusive timing of voices, there has been a pre- 
paratory training and discipline that have made him, 
and no other, the man for the hour; and his “call” 
was no human voice, but one that came out of the 
deep silences of heaven, and whose answer came clear 
and resonant from the depths of a great soul. And 
so the four Evangelists stay to salute him; crowding 
their appreciative words upon him, as if they would 
focus on his brief evening hour the light that in 
other cases is diffused over the years. St. Matthew 
tells us that he was a “rich man,” “ who also himself 
was Jesus’ disciple”; St. Mark tells us that he was 
“an honourable counsellor,” ae. a member of high 
standing in the Sanhedrim, and that he was one of 
those who were “looking for the kingdom of God”; 
St. Luke tells us that he was “a good man and a 
righteous,” who “had not consented to their counsel 
and deed,’ daring to raise his voice—an all but 
solitary voice in the loud clamour—for Him who 
could not plead for Himself; while St. John gives 
us one of his characteristic touches, stating that 
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Joseph was “a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for 
fear of the Jews.” This last expression—which, by 
the way, is peculiar to St. John’s Gospel, showing his 
familiarity with the social life of the city, while it 
indicates the inwardness of his look—gives us the 
one weakness and flaw—that touch of imperfection 
which is upon all things human. But if the 
Arimathean follows timidly at first, if, from motives 
of policy, he does not as yet make an open avowal 
of his faith, he zs a disciple, known and recognised 
as such by the Master, even though, like his fellow- 
counsellor, Nicodemus, he comes to Jesus “ by night ” ; 
and his very timidity, when conquered, will add to 
his strength, as the carbon dust helps to transform 
the iron to steel. And Joseph wins this victory 
over himself, where we win all our victories, within 
the shadow of the cross. 

Probably—for here the narrative suggests, what 
it does not distinctly state—the Arimathean formed 
one of the group who pressed up near the cross. 
But whether so or not, soon as death has claimed 
its Victim, we find Joseph within the city, at the 
Pretorium, seeking an interview with Pilate, before 
the centurion has returned to report the death of 
the “Son of God,’ as he felt himself compelled to 
call him. St. Mark says, “He boldly went in unto 
Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus” (xv. 43); but 
the “boldly” does not fully represent the original 
word. St. Mark’s expression is not an adverbial 
qualification, simply showing how he “went in”; 
it is an emphatic participle, out of which the “ went 
in” itself grows, and on which it depends. It is a 
word that in every other occasion of its use in the 
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Gospels is rendered “durst,” and refers to that 
temper of the soul-when hesitancy and fear have 
given way to courage and decision. And so the 
word is a sort of password admitting us within the 
very heart of Joseph, and letting us hear the rustle 
and rush of his conflicting thoughts. It shows us 
a man who has wrestled with his fears and overcome 
them ; who has recognised the risk, and is prepared 
to accept it; who has counted the cost, and is pre- 
pared to pay it, no matter how large the sum of 
obloquy, reproach, and shame, no matter even if that 
cost be the uttermost farthing of his own surrendered 
and sacrificed life. Within the shadow of the cross 
the heart of the Arimathean is suddenly and strangely 
transfigured. The reed that bent and swayed to the 
wind, shifting and slanting to the outward pressure, 
now stands erect and firm, with a heart of oak or 
rock where before was only pith or hollowness. He 
will no longer stifle his convictions, or hide them in 
the dark, curtained off by a studied reserve, or 
assumed appearances. He will confess the dead 
Christ, even though he had feared to confess the 
living One; and he will atone for the tardiness of 
his confession by its openness and boldness. He 
will go in to Pilate—he is probably on speaking 
terms with him—and he will crave the body of 
Jesus, dishonoured and mangled as it is, and he will 
give it honourable sepulture. It shall be embalmed, 
and interred in his own garden, in his own new tomb, 
the very niche that has been cut out and prepared 
for himself! Such is the “daring” thought of the 
one-time secret disciple. He will link his own 
name—in the open day, and in the glare of the 
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court—with the name of the Crucified; well know- 
ing that to do so will be to nail his own proud 
self to the cross by the side of his Lord, the self- 
immolated victim of the world’s hate and scorn. 

Nor was Pilate in the least unwilling. He had 
yielded to the clamour of the Jews only reluctantly, 
as it were under protest; he had suggested this and 
the other alternative, in order to save the strange 
“King,” before whose innate royalty his conscience 
and his better self had bowed; he had even gone 
out of his way to publicly disavow all complicity 
with the hierarchy who cried out persistently and 
hoarsely for the cross,—washing his hands in a 
significant but vain symbolism; and since that weak 
moment, doubtless, his heart has been loud in its 
self-reproaches and pricked with many sharp regrets. 
At any rate, it takes no special pleading on Joseph’s 
part to obtain his consent. Pilate seems rather glad 
that the request is made, and grants it immediately 
the death is proved; for the tense of the four verbs 
of the Evangelists, the first aorist, shows that there 
was no demurring, and that there was no necessity 
for the Arimathean to repeat his request. Nor is it 
simply a “giving him leave,” as St. John expresses 
it; for Pilate speaks positively now and with 
military precision, and, as if he were eager to make 
some reparation for his guilty weakness, as if he 
would now wrap round the corpse his favouring, 
protecting words, “he commanded it to be given up ” 
(Matt. xxvii. 58). 

But if Joseph’s heart awakes at this révedle, with 
quickened beat throwing him forward to the front, 
he finds that other feet are ready to keep step with 
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him in a fellowship of service; and, strangely enough, 
his companion here is none other than his comrade 
in the Council, Nicodemus. In the wonderful economy 
of nature, the infinite variety of her forms and moods, 
there are flowers which do not show to best advant- 
age in the light. During the day they seem to lead 
an unlovely, isolated life, shutting up their petals as 
if all wrapped up in their own little selves; and so 
we generally set them back, not allowing them a too- 
forward position. But, directly the evening comes, 
they wake to life, and, opening their silver and golden 
cups, they pour out their treasures, and keep their 
fragrant watch while the other flowers of the 
garden sleep. Just so some characters never seem 
to come to their best until some great strait or crisis 
comes upon them. They appear slow, lethargic, 
perhaps somewhat selfish, living but a narrow, bare, 
unlovely life. But let some great sorrow come 
crushing down upon them, or the light of earthly 
skies die out in darkness, and there is a sudden 
flowering into strength and beauty. The discipline 
of sorrow, of disappointment or loss, has been the 
travail of a new and higher birth. Such souls find 
their mount of transfiguration, not on the smoother 
sward, among the Beatitudes; nor even 


‘“Where on eagles’ wings we move, 
With Him whose last, best word is love ” ; 


but on some Sinai, amid the thunders and the clouds ; 
and from their mounts of God they come down to 
the lower plains with a new light upon their face, 
with new aspirations and inspirations in their soul, 
to be henceforth the prophets of God, and helpers 
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and leaders of men. So now, Providence calls up 
its reserve. The two disciples who were in the rear 
—one following “ secretly,” and the other only known 
as the questioner, who came to Jesus “ by night ”— 
now step bravely to the front, rendering a service to 
the Master that John and Peter could not even if 
they would, as Joseph buys the “fine linen ”—St. 
Matthew calls it a “sindon,” indicating the rich- 
ness of its quality ;—while Nicodemus brings his 
hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes, to wrap about 
the dead body, that the Holy One of their affection 
may not see corruption. And having rendered that 
service, they retire into the silence whence they 
came,— like the agave that throws itself out in one 
late but wonderful flower, then passing on to decay 
and death. And yet, scarcely so; for they who 
so seek and serve the Christ do not see death in the 
deeper, higher sense. They enter upon a life 
abundant and eternal, even the “life for evermore.” 
Nicodemus, embalming his Lord,—-who did not need 
his myrrh and aloes, and who could not be held of 
a thousand deaths,—embalmed himself, as it were, 
making his own name fragrant and immortal; while 
Joseph, lending the Master his costly sindon, and 
giving up to Him his own new tomb,—so, literally 
putting Jesus in the place of his own dead self,— 
stepped up and wrote his name in the Scriptures of 
God, a sweet monograph that all earth and heaven 
shall read; for his rock-grave, where he laid his Lord 
to rest, is the door of hope, set in our vale of death, 
where out of the darkness life and immortality 
emerge. =410 

In the garden consecrated to the first Adam, God 
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had said to the serpent, “I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman ”; indicating that in the time- 
long conflict with the powers of evil, woman would 
play an important—might we say, a predominant-— 
part. And this is still further indicated in the 
prophecy of the coming redemption that her “seed” 
should bruise the serpent’s head. So early is woman 
designated to special and exclusive honour; and in 
the sad expulsion that directly followed, while we 
read “ He drove out the man,” we do not read of any 
such driving of Eve, herself the Living One, and the 
mother of all living. Later, in the evolution of the 
Messianic idea, woman again steps into signal promin- 
ence, aS the virgin-conception finds a place in the 
world’s thought and life; for whatever local meaning 
the words might have,—and the flowers of Scripture 
are mostly double-—they certainly held within them 
the shadow of the Nazareth virgin, and the prophecy 
of a motherhood, unique in itself, and fraught with 
innumerable blessings; while all through the Old 
Dispensation woman lingers, a vestal virgin in the 
temple of religion, keeping its fires alight, while 
nursing in her heart the great and crowning hope. 
But directly we pass into the Gospels, the new 
paradise that now is opened, we see the daughters of 
Eve pressing, almost crowding, around the Tree of 
Life, weaving their crowns of song, the strophe of 
Elizabeth and the antistrophe, the Magnificat of 
Mary, for the Divine Child, when man’s lips are as 
yet mute, and his late-coming Senedictus is slowly 
ripening in the mysterious silence. And all through 
that Divine life woman has been His faithful 
attendant, ministering of her substance; cumbering 
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herself with many things in her wide-sweeping eager- 
ness to serve; and breaking her alabaster vase to 
pour her costly spikenard on His feet. Man might 
slight Him, woman did not; man might call Him 
Beelzebub, or say “ He hath a devil,” but no scornful, 
sneering word came from woman’s lips; and when 
man hounded the patient Lamb of God to His death, 
driving Him along His dolorous way towards Calvary, 
woman lifted up her voice and wept as He passed 
by. So do the daughters of Eve roll back the re- 
proach of their mother; and what, in the “ Drama of 
Exile,” she says to Adam, an ennobled womanhood 
says to the Second Adam— 
‘““T am renewed ; 

My eyes grow with the light which is in thine ; 

The silence of my heart is full of sound.” 

But where is woman in the garden of the grave ? 
She was first and foremost in that strange Advent, 
when the Son of man came into the world through 
the rock-cave which formed the stable and manger of 
Bethlehem; has she no part in the burial, as the 
Divine humanity is hidden away in the rock-sepulchre ? 
Yes, she is here; though only as yet in the back- 
ground, as an onlooker rather than a participant ; as 
St. Matthew describes it in his parenthetic verse, 
“And Mary Magdalene was there, and the other 
Mary, sitting over against the sepulchre ” (xxvii. 61) ; 
while St. Mark sets the “other Mary” in a clearer 
light, telling us that it was “Mary the mother of 
Joses.” It is a beautiful picture that the Evangelist 
draws, and pathetic as beautiful. It is Love, sorrow- 
ing in her loss and helplessness ; Love, who will not 
allow even death to part, but who reaches out her 
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hand through the door of the shadow of death, 
seeking the Beloved who is still near, but who 
answers no more in the broken speech of earth. 
Gladly would they minister to Him in His death, 
as they have ministered in His life, but they may 
not. There is no room for them; the large-souled 
rulers and their attendants fill up all the narrow 
space; and, worn by the excitements and griefs of 
the long and cruel day, they can only “sit” with 
clasped hands “over against the sepulchre,” fixing 
their gaze intently and intensely upon the rock- 
chamber; as Matthew Henry says, “not so much to 
fill their eyes with the sight of what was done, as to 
empty them in rivers of tears.” 

The setting sun, which would not shine upon 
Calvary, but which has lighted them to their task, 
reminds the mourners to do quickly what may be 
done; the huge stone is rolled, grating and grinding, 
into its place; and once again the garden is left to 
its accustomed solitude and silence. Only the stars 
look down upon it from above; the full moon climbs 
the ridge of Olivet to throw its soft light upon it; 
and the night wind comes gently, as if His “ peace ” 
were still upon it, and lingering awhile about the 
erave, it passes on, carrying with it the “smell of 
myrrh and aloes and cassia,’ which it has stolen 
from the garments of the King. 

It was a strange Sabbath, that which passed over 
the grave of the dead Christ, who was Himself the 
Lord of the Sabbath, as He was the Giver of all 
songs! In the Hebrew calendar it was a “high day,” 
when the twenty-four courses of the priests were all 
engaged in the service of the Temple. The two- 
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million-peopled city kept high festival, and the 
daughter of Zion put on her beautiful garments; for 
was it not the birthday of their nation, keeping 
in memory the great deliverance, when out of the 
travail and woes of Egypt Hebraism was born? And 
as they ate the unleavened bread at leisure and in 
peace, they thought and spake of that first passover, 
when they ate it in haste and with sandalled feet, 
within the blood-sprinkled door, which to-morrow 
would open for their exodus. And so all Jerusalem 
was festive and glad; louder swells of song came 
from the Temple courts, and the encircling hills 
would throw back their echoes in the songs of many 
a pilgrim camp. But to the disciples that Sabbath 
had neither brightness nor music. The day to them 
is but a night, dark and wild; and they hide away 
from our sight like wounded deer, seeking the 
solitude where they may nurse their grief. And so 
it is a sort of dies non to them; like the birthday of 
Job, “ darkness and the shadow of death claim it for 
their own”; and as if it should drop out of their 
memory entirely, and “not come into the number of 
the months,” the Evangelists pass it by in silence; 
or they only stay to speak of it in Matthew’s 
appendant way, as “the morrow, which is the day 
after the preparation”; or in Luke’s negative way, 
as the day on which the women “rested according 
to the commandments.” 

But if the chief priests have bound and silenced 
the Christ, they cannot so easily bind and silence 
His words. And one word of His had especially 
angered them; when He spake of building again the 
Temple, should they destroy it, in three days; and 
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they remembered it against Him to the last, throwing 
their taunt at the Sufferer on the cross, “ Thou that 
destroyest the Temple and buildest it in three days, 
save Thyself!” It is true, they misunderstood His 
words at the time; interpreting them literally; but pro- 
bably they have since learned that He really intended 
by the expression the temple of His body ; for again and 
again has He spoken to the disciples, and to them- 
selves, of the three Jonah-like days when He should 
lie in the “heart of the earth.” At any rate, they 
are afraid of some dénouement, that possibly the 
disciples may surreptitiously steal away the body; 
and so they approach Pilate, to ask that the tomb 
may be made still more secure. Pilate evidently 
has but ttle sympathy with them. If Jesus is to 
them only “that deceiver,” to himself, in his heart 
of hearts, He is more; how much more he dare not 
say. And so we can detect a touch of impatience, 
almost a suppressed anger, in his reply; for he dis- 
misses them bluntly, curtly, with only six words, 
three of which are imperatives, and two a play of 
irony, “Take [a] guard—ensure—as—you know.” 
But the chief priests are glad of even this short 
word, for there is the kernel of authority and per- 
mission within the prickly and bitter burr; and 
taking their quaternion of soldiers out to the garden, 
they fasten the stone with cord and seal, and then 
set their watch. And so imperial Rome, which pre- 
pared the cradle for the Christ in Bethlehem, now 
stands guard about His tomb; and so does Mars, 
their God of war, pay homage to the sleeping Prince 
of peace. 

At length the third day breaks over the garden, the 
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day which the Lord claims in a peculiar sense as His 
own, and which in the centuries to come will draw all 
Sabbatic honours and privileges to itself; and it is here 
within the garden He gives it its supreme consecra- 
tion. It is somewhat singular that while the resur- 
rection of Jesus is ina sense the foundation-trath 
of Christianity, without which, as the apostle says, 
preaching and faith would alike be vain, the 
Evangelists do not utter one solitary word about it. 
The fact of the resurrection they narrate carefully, 
setting around it many and infallible proofs; but 
the act of the resurrection, when, and how it occurred, 
they pass over in complete silence. Perhaps they 
were not allowed to divulge the great secret; or, 
perhaps,—which is the more likely,—they were not 
able to tell it; their finite mind could not grasp it, 
or their weak, human speech express it ; for he who 
is caught up to paradise, or who even steps on the 
borders of those “shining uplands,” whether he be 
apostle or evangelist, will hear voices, and see visions, 
which it is not “ possible to utter,” which the limited 
powers of earthly speech cannot make articulate. 
All that it can do is to throw itself out in broken, 
far-off figures, in a linguistic shadowgraph. And so 
the Evangelists do not attempt it. They tell of its 
accessories; how the rocks tremble with a “ great 
earthquake”; how an angel rolls back the stone, and 
then sits quietly and silently upon it; how the 
soldiers quake with fear, and fall to the ground 
smitten by an awful dread; how the disciples come 
and go, some with hastening feet, some with laden 
hands, and some with glistening tears; how the linen 
clothes are left behind; how the risen Christ appears 
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to the women with His “All hail!” and to the 
Magdalene with His “ Why weepest thou?” but of 
the rising Lord as He emerges from the tomb, of that 
supreme moment of victory, as His mortal puts on 
immortality, they give us only the hush of a great 
silence. 

But if we may not fill up the Divine blank,—for 
any words of man, in this sanctuary of a great 
mystery, would be an unpardonable intrusion and 
sacrilege,—we may gird up the loins of our mind, 
and, stooping low, pass within, to see the place where 
the Lord lay. Possessing as we do some of the 
conditions and specifications the Hebrew canon laid 
down for the sepulchres of its Councillors, and guided 
in our task by the light of recent explorations, we 
are able to reconstruct, with almost absolute accuracy, 
the loaned grave of the Arimathean. Without going 
into details, it would be a chamber hewn horizon- 
tally within the overhanging rock, and entered by a 
low and narrow door. Within the chamber, on each 
of its three sides, were niches, coftin-shaped, cut at 
right angles with the sides of the chamber, in which 
the bodies were deposited, or rather, pushed forward. 
On the right side of the door was a shelf, or slab, of 
the native rock, on which the body was laid before 
its final interment; and as the embalming was not 
completed on the night of the burial, the body of 
Jesus, in all probability, would be placed on this 
shelf on the right of the door, exactly where, accord- 
ing to the Evangelists, the angels appeared and the 
linen clothes were left. 

Here then is the grave-temple, where the dead 
Christ keeps His Sabbath; and the third day dawns. 
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Outside it is dark and cold, and the off-guard 
soldiers sit about their fire, perhaps throwing dice 
to while away the slow watch. The huge stone is 
in its place, the cord and seal unbroken. Within, 
it is total darkness, and the chill air is steeped with 
the scent of myrrh; while all cold and motionless 
upon the shelf les the dead Son of man, the 
wounded body embedded in Nicodemus’s hundred 
litres of fragrant spices. Yes, it is the dead Jesus! 
He who was anointed to preach liberty to the 
captive is Himself in captivity, bound hand and 
foot and about the head; He who touched the bier 
and bade the young man “ Live,’ who called Lazarus 
from the grave, who proclaimed Himself “the 
resurrection and the Life,’ is Himself dead. Hidden 
amongst these spices are the hands that made lepers 
whole, the fingers whose touch on the eyes of the 
blind opened the gates of day; but they are stiff 
and strengthless now, and the friendly myrrh hides 
the puncture of the nails. Here are the feet that 
seemed never to tire in their ministry of help and 
mercy; here are the eyes that had those wonderful 
“looks,” and that carried their own light; here are 
the lips that spake such gracious words, round which 
the multitudes hung like the bees upon a honeyed 
leaf; but now they are mute, rigid, and set, like 
bands of iron, and all silent and still as the grave 
itself! Such is the strange sight within the garden- 
grave. It is the hour and power of darkness, the 
great, but short-lived triumph of Death. 

But in a moment all is changed; and how, we 
cannot tell. Silently the spirit of Jesus returns 
from the paradise where He has welcomed the 
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penitent thief. It passes within that inanimate 
clay, and it grows warm and lives. The silent heart 
beats again; and the streams of life which were 
stilled and all congealed in death, with the touch 
of a new summer upon them, flow round in the 
old familiar channels. But, what is stranger still, 
the earthly clay is suddenly transfigured. Retaining 
its old form, it changes its nature, the natural 
becoming spiritual, under new conditions and new 
laws, which we may not comprehend so long as the 
clay of mortality is upon our eyes; and without 
throwing off these linen wrappings, or disarranging 
them, the changed body of Jesus simply vanishes 
out of them; for when the disciples enter, we read 
that they found the napkin that was about His 
head “rolled up in a place by itself.” That is, it 
was not wrapped up, as something done with, and 
to be laid aside; but it lay in a roll, exactly where, 
and as it was when it was round about His head. 
And Jesus, who had died for our sins, who volun- 
tarily had laid down His life, now assumes it, leaving 
the grave which cannot hold Him longer; and 
angels come to announce the great wonder, rolling 
back the stone,—not, however, that Jesus may pass 
out, for He has passed already, but that man may 
pass within,—and then sitting on the rock shelf, one 
at the head, the other at the feet, where the body 
of Jesus had lain, but from which it had mysteriously 
and entirely disappeared. So did even celestials 
pay honour to the humanity of Jesus, measuring off 
by their forms of light the little space that body 
had covered and consecrated; for was not the 
wounded humanity—that veil of flesh, so torn, and 
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dyed with crimson—the rent veil through which 
a redeemed humanity might pass within, even to 
the holiest of God ? 

But it is not left to the angels alone to announce 
the new evangel; Jesus Himself appears, giving 
visible and audible proofs that He lives again. But 
not directly does He come. He allows the women 
to bring their spices and ointments to the grave ; 
He allows their love to be baffled in its fragrant 
purpose, and as they find the stone rolled away, and 
they see the broken cord and seal, and possibly some 
of the impedimenta the soldiers have cast away in 
their hasty flight, to have the cup of sorrow put 
afresh to their lips, with the added bitterness of 
uncertainty and fresh indignities. Neither does 
He appear to all; but only to those who came out 
with their gifts to meet and to worship Him. He 
steps out before the women as they “run to bring 
His disciples word,” and He bids them, “ All hail” ; 
He appears to the Magdalene as she stays behind to 
weep, calling her by her name; but Peter and John 
come to the garden to see neither angel nor Christ, 
only an empty tomb, and the linen clothes of death. 
Was it a mere accident, this omission, just because. 
their visit was wrongly timed? or was ib a Divine 
purpose and arrangement? It seems a deliberate 
choice and intention on the part of Jesus; for there 
could be only the interval of a few minutes between 
the greeting to the women and the greeting to Mary, 
and in the matter of distance they could not be 
separated far; but Peter and John just come 
between, when the bright bow has drawn back from 
its double contact with earth, curving overhead in 
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the high heavens. Evidently Jesus did not intend 
to meet them in the garden; though why, we may 
indeed conjecture, but may not fully know. But 
Peter and John saw all that they went out to 
see. They went out, running, to see an empty 
grave, and they saw it, stooping down and pass- 
ing within it; the Marys went out, not to see 
a grave, but to see the Christ who was tarrying 
there; and they saw Him, they heard His voice, 
and one Mary clasped His feet, and the other would 
have done, had He not said, “ Touch Me not, for I 
am not yet ascended.” And we generally see what 
we go out to see, what we make up our minds to 
see. If we want to see our self, we can; it will be 
ubiquitous, turning up everywhere, and throwing 
its magnified shadow upon the sky lke the misty 
spectre of the Brocken. And if we really want to 
see the Christ, if there be a deep, unsatisfied longing 
within the soul, He will show Himself soon. It 
may be here, or there, but it will be somewhere, the 
bright vision will burst upon us; and when we 
see Him, even amid the sepulchres of dead hopes, 
our sorrow will be turned into joy, our darkness 
into light; and what we thought was the twilight 
of a departed day will prove to be the twilight of 
a new dawn. 

And, perhaps, Jesus meant it as a gentle reproof ; 
for we do not read that Peter and John had followed 
to the garden. John was present near the cross, 
and it may be that he had led home from Calvary 
the new “ Mother” who had been entrusted to his 
care; but we do not find either of them at the 
burial. Indeed, Peter and his valiant sword pass 
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out of our sight completely when he steps hurriedly 
out of the firelight of the palace yard. And so 
Jesus does not give to them the joy and honour of 
His first appearance. Simon will have one appear- 
ance of the Lord all to himself before this first day 
is over; and John will have his earlier apocalypse, 
as the risen Christ appears to the eleven, showing 
them His hands and His side, and breathing on 
them the power of the Holy Ghost; but the women, 
the myrrh-bearers, are the first witnesses and 
apostles of the resurrection, as they carry the special 
message of the angel to Peter, that He is risen from 
the dead, and the Magdalene runs to call them to 
the grave, and then a second time goes to seek 
them, to tell that she has “seen the Lord,” and 
that “He had spoken these things unto her.” So 
woman found in the garden her lost paradise, while 
man was yet lingering by its outer gate, hearing 
its music indeed, but in a distant, broken way. 

But while the garden brought only fears and 
haunting spectres to the enemies of Christ, to those 
who loved Him it brought the blossom of a new 
spring, and a harvest of new joys; for it gave them 
a living Christ in exchange for the dead Saviour— 
One whose very wounds were transfigured, and whose 
cross was now lit up with new meanings and a new 
splendour. Their Lord had wrestled with Death and 
proved Victor ; He had led captivity itself captive, 
spoiling the grave, and making a show of it openly ; 
and when next Peter opens his lips to the dwellers 
in Jerusalem, it will not be to speak, stammeringly 
and untruthfully, about “the man” he does not 
even know, but to crown his Lord with all dignities 
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and royalties, as he calls Him “the Prince of Life.” 
Henceforth to them Jesus is the life of all life, the 
Conqueror of Death. 

But if the garden of the Arimathean turns the 
sorrow of the disciples into joy, making their slow 
hearts beat faster, and their weighted feet to run,— 
and the women “run” to bring the disciples word, the 
Magdalene “runs” to break the tidings to Peter and 
John, and they in turn “run” to the sepulchre—if 
heaven’s angels like to linger in it, “sitting” on the 
stone without, and “ sitting ” on the stone shelf within, 
it certainly should have attractions for our feet. And 
it has; for, somehow, it seems no longer to belong to 
Joseph ; it seems a part of our own estate, a realty of 
which nothing can disinherit us. It stands high, 
in our thought, overlooking the low vales of death; 
with a southern aspect too, facing heaven’s eternal 
noon; and Sorrow and Love, climbing up to it wearily 
and heavily, here rest themselves in bowers of 
arbor vite, and sun themselves amid the bloom of ama- 
ranth and asphodel; for the garden of the grave gives 
us a clear, bright outlook upon the life beyond. 

Jesus passed through the grave as the Son of man, 
the hostage and representative of humanity; but 
how little, though it did its eruellest and worst, was 
Death able to do to Him! It changed the form and 
modes of life, but it did not make the life itself cease 
to be. Thought, memory, identity, consciousness, all 
survived. The body of the resurrection life, as we 
shall see elsewhere, was no longer under physical 
conditions, or subject to natural laws. Retaining its 
human form, and speaking with earthly tongues in 
earthly tones, it was yet superhuman; now visible 
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and now invisible, now palpable and now impalpable, 
moving here and there in ways we cannot trace, or 
even understand as yet. But it was the self-same 
Jesus; forgetting nothing, and losing nothing that 
He cared to keep. He knows where the garden is, 
though it was on Golgotha He bowed His head and 
dismissed His spirit. The old paths are still re- 
membered—to the upper room, to Galilee, to 
Bethany; though the risen Christ no longer moves 
on them in the slow, toilsome ways of His earthly 
years. He recognises the Magdalene, even though at 
first she does not recognise Him; and He speaks her 
name, “ Mary!” in the same old and tender tone; 
He remembers Peter’s promise and his sad lapse, 
sending him a special message through the angels 
and the women, and then seeking a private interview 
with him, of which Peter himself dare not speak. 
He falls back into the old ways, both of speech and 
action, talking on the same subjects, and with the 
same use of interrogatives; blessing the bread 
exactly as He did before, with the same action of 
the uplifted hands; and as we follow the risen 
Christ to Galilee, and see Him lighting the fire upon 
the sands, and spreading His breakfast of bread and 
fish for the seven tired but wondering fishermen, 
did we not know it, we should never for a moment 
have supposed that the cross and grave had come 
striking darkly between this bright morning and the 
old Galilean days. But the cross and the grave 
together formed no interval of vacuity, and made no 
change of identity or character. It was, as it is, 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” 
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So will it be with us and with all other sons of 
men; for we know well—too well, we are apt to 
think—the sepulchre in the garden. We cannot 
indeed escape it; for all paths lead to it, and lose 
themselves within it. It is there, self-evident 
enough, and we cannot approach it but a chill strikes 
us like the chill of an iceberg, and a tremor takes 
hold of our heart, shaking from our lips at best but 
poor, broken words, and oftentimes nothing but a 
sigh. “ Have the gates of death been revealed unto 
thee?” the Lord asked of Job out of the whirlwind, 
“Or hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of 
death?” Job answered but by silence; but we 
can say, “Yea, Lord, for Thou didst open them 
Thyself !” 

‘““He Himself passed, mild, majestical, 

Through death’s black gate, whose inner side none saw, 

Before He set it wide, golden and glad.” 

But what is there beyond? Will our future have 
no correspondence with our present life? Will the 
old senses be out-dated and discarded, and the old 
feelings be changed for some new ones that we 
cannot even dream of now? And what about the 
friendships and associations of life? They contribute 
much to the sum of our earthly happiness; for the 
human heart is not as the palm, which can stand up 
erect, but solitary, in the desert; it is rather a 
clematis, clinging to the wall as it climbs, and paying 
for its support in a wealth of purple stars. And so 
all through life the circles of our friendship multiply 
and widen, like the circles of a pond, until the whole 
life vibrates to the beat of the heart. And are 
these friendships, these earthly relationships to be 
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left behind, buried, forgotten? Is death to wipe the 
tablet of our memory clean, compelling us to begin 
that other life de novo, as they say? Then it is no 
longer “I,” the old self, but some other self. It isa 
self I do not know, and with which I have nothing 
in common. No, the memories of life must remain, 
or our identity is destroyed. And if the memories 
remain, the associations will be remembered and 
renewed, in part at least, for all that is sinful will of 
course disappear. And so the new life will be the 
old life lifted to a higher, holier level; the old life 
transfigured, with all its dross and _ earthiness 
removed. Death now seems to be only the 
destroyer, the severer; but when “the frowning 
mask ” is lifted up, we shall discern “ the seraph face 
beneath,’ and we shall salute him with our “ All 
hail,” as life’s great restorer and reconciler. We 
sometimes speak of the friends who have forerun us 
as “lost”; but they are not lost. They are ours 
still, ours as much as they ever were; and they will 
be ours for ever. Whittier simgs— 
“‘T have friends in the spirit land ; 
No shadows in a shadowy band, 
Not others, but themselves are they, 


And still I think of them the same 
As when the Master’s summons came.” 


And they are the same, even though wondrously 
changed—the same in their memories, their thoughts, 
their tastes, their affections; and when our lives are 
transferred to the heavenly state, they will fall into 
the old, the pure associations of earth in a heavenly 
naturalness. And so we wait and hope, “ until the 
day break and the shadows flee away”; for the risen 
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Christ speaks to us, not from the garden now, but 
from the highest heavens, “ Fear not; I am the first 
and the last, and the Living One; and I was dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore, and I HAVE THE 
KEYS OF DEATH AND OF HADES.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CHRIST OF THE RESURRECTION 


W* entered the garden of the grave by its 
shadowed Golgotha gate, but we do not 
return thither; for beyond the sepulchre our path 
ascends, with wonderful elevations, until it reaches 
a point where heaven and earth meet and merge. 
Upon these resurrection heights we breathe another 
atmosphere, one more ethereal than in the lower 
vales of earth; and we seem to need another 
language, the speech of the immortals, for in this 
borderland are visions it is scarcely possible to utter 
in the broken accents of earth. But if we may not 
know all; if some paths are forbidden us, as too 
high and intricate for our thought to explore, we 
may follow the risen Christ in the appearances of 
the forty resurrection days, and learn something of 
the changes and transformations which death and 
the grave have wrought. 

In the rapid movement of events the sepulchre 
is soon left behind; nor does the narrative return 
to it, even to tell what became of the sindon and 
the hundred pounds of spices that were left within 
it. For a few brief hours it had held its precious 
treasure ; for one bright morning angels and disciples 
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had lingered reverently about it,and then it is set 
back out of our sight, as the calyx is thrown back 
and hidden by the expanded flower. Even Joseph 
and Nicodemus, the two ministrants in this rock- 
temple, are never again mentioned; they disappear 
in the incense-cloud of their fragrant offering, while 
the grave, whose Holy One saw no corruption, is 
itself interred in the deep silences of Scripture. 

Now it is evident that the body of the resurrection 
was the same body as that which they had laid so 
hastily, and yet so tenderly, within the grave; for 
when Peter and John entered the sepulchre, they 
found the linen clothes and the folded napkin, but 
the body itself had vanished, nor was any part of it 
left behind. But that it was changed in its outward 
dress and form and feature, we may infer from the 
difficulty the disciples had in recognising it. One 
of the first appearances was to Mary in the twilight 
of the Easter dawn; and if anyone could have 
recognised the Lord, it would have been Mary of 
Magdala. But even she mistakes: possibly her 
vision was blurred somewhat by the mist of tears 
which was in her eyes. Besides, the day had not 
yet fairly broke, and whatever garments the risen 
One might wear, they would not be the vesture and 
seamless robe of the old days; so that we are not 
surprised that for the moment the Magdalene takes 
Him for the gardener, accosting Him in her “ wild and 
whirling words,” “ Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will take 
Him away!” But when she heard the voice, and 
the voice called her name, “ Mary!” that one word 
was a new “ Ephphatha,” opening to her soul the closed 
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heaven, and bringing back all the lost music. | It is 
exactly so if we follow the risen Christ into Galilee. 
Jesus here stands by the beach of Gennesaret, within 
hail of the seven fishermen, but, as St. John tells us, 
(xxi. 4), “The disciples knew not that it was Jesus” ; 
and when He asked, “Children, have ye ought to 
eat?” they answered with an abrupt and_half- 
petulant “No,” as if vexed to be so reminded of 
their failure. It was not until they saw the 
hundred and fifty and three fishes floundering in their 
net that the thought flashed through their mind, 
and John gave utterance to it, “It is the Lord!” 
So again, upon the Emmaus journey, Jesus joins the 
two disciples, walks on mile after mile between them, 
talks with them, and yet neither Cleopas nor his 
companion can tell who is this “stranger in Jerusalem,” 
as they call Him. St. Mark, in narrating the 
incident, gives us one of those artistic touches so 
peculiar to his Gospel: “ And after these things He 
was manifested in another form unto two of them 
as they walked on their way into the country” 
(xvi. 12). Here, then, we have the fact distinctly 
stated, as in the other Evangelists we have it 
implied. It was “another form” the Christ of 
the resurrection wore; the same body, but with 
altered features and an altered dress. 

And not only were the features of the resurrection 
body changed, it would almost appear that its very 
nature was changed, and that the risen humanity 
of Christ was no longer subject to our human needs 
—such needs as food and sleep. Before, in His 
self-imposed ministry, Jesus suffered from the 
exhaustion of the vital powers. The flame burned 
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so intensely that the oil of human strength was 
often spent. He sits “weary” on the well of Sychar; 
worn down with incessant labours He falls asleep 
in the open boat, and sleeps so soundly that the 
noisy winds and boisterous waves do not wake Him. 
He goes out to Bethany to “ lodge” there; and night 
after night we see that storm-tossed bark slipping 
away from the turbulent waters of Jerusalem to find 
the calm, sweet haven of Olivet. But all this 
is changed now. The risen Christ needs neither 
repose nor rest. No longer does Bethany find Him 
a couch, or the furled sail find Him a pillow. Forty 
days and forty nights He lingers in the world, 
now in Judea and now in Galilee, but He tarries 
not in earthly homes; and as time after time He 
appears unto His disciples, He comes upon them 
suddenly, ike an apparition, giving no warning of 
His coming; and then, just as strangely and 
suddenly He vanishes out of their sight. It is true, 
we find Him partaking of food; and it is somewhat 
singular that on each of the three recorded appear- 
ances He ate bread with His disciples. At Emmaus 
the breaking of bread was the clue to His recognition. 
Possibly they saw the nail-prints on His uplifted 
hands; or, if not, the blessing and breaking of the 
bread would be to them a familiar sight, reminding 
them of other days. In the grey dawn, on the shore 
of the lake, He had actually kindled a fire, and 
prepared the breakfast for the seven disciples, as 
they came home after their night of fruitless toil ; 
and we may suppose—though it is not distinctly 
stated—that He shared with them the bread and 
the broiled fish. Again, when He appeared so 
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strangely in the room at Jerusalem, we read that 
He partook of food, not “with” them, but “ before ” 
them. The preposition is important, for it seems 
to imply that when Jesus partook of food, it was not 
to satisfy the needs of His risen body, but rather to 
prove to His disciples that it was a real body that 
was present with them, and not a mere vision or 
spirit. St Luke tells us (xxiv. 37), “They were 
terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they beheld 
a spirit.” “Why are ye troubled?” He asks, “See 
My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself; handle 
Me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as 
ye see Me having.” And then, as a further and a 
convincing proof of the reality of His bodily presence, 
He says, “Have ye here anything to eat?” and 
when they hand Him a “piece of a broiled fish, 
and [a piece] of an honeycomb,’——and these pieces are 
the remnants of their own repast, showing that their 
evening meal was over,—“ He took it and did eat 
before them,” standing in front of them all, that 
they might watch Him and see that there was 
no deception. Evidently Jesus had some deeper 
purpose in view; and if we may interpret His 
action in the light of His words, He did not eat 
the fish and honey because His body required any 
such sustenance; He did it for their sakes, to prove 
to His incredulous disciples the reality of His 
appearance. And, leaving out these three occasions, 
where else did Jesus sit down to eat bread? If 
anywhere, we may suppose it would be amongst 
His own, at the lavish table of Simon, the grateful 
leper, or at the welcome table Martha served. But 
no; the disciples break bread together, and drink of 
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the pure juice of the grape, but the risen Lord will 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until He 
drinks it new with them in “the kingdom of God.” 
His resurrection body was thus a real body; it 
could be seen and handled; the disciples could 
clasp His feet, and Thomas could put his finger in 
the print of the nails; but at the same time it was 
a body which now was lifted above all our lower, 
physical needs. 

And more, it was lifted above nature’s laws. 
When St. Luke describes the Emmaus incident, 
he tells us (xxiv. 31), “He vanished out of their 
sight,” or, as the marginal reading is, “He became 
invisible.” And what is the idea conveyed by this 
singular word, for this is the only occasion of its 
use in the New Testament. It does not describe 
any ordinary departure, any sudden slipping out of 
sight; but as the mist dissolves in the air, or asa 
cloud dries up and vanishes in the sunlight, so now 
the form of Jesus fades out of sight. One moment 
He is before them; His hands uplifted in blessing 
the bread; His lips flinging off gracious words, as 
a harp throws off its music; His eyes gleaming 
with a supernal light; the next moment all is gone. 
Silently, as the fragrance steals from the rose, the 
form of Jesus vanishes out of sight; even while 
they gaze, the sweet Singer is flown, and nought is 
left them but the entrancing cadence of His song. 
So, when He comes to Jerusalem, His appearing is 
as supernatural as was His departure from Emmaus. 
St. John tells us (xx. 19) that “the doors were 
shut where the disciples were for fear of the Jews” ; 
and we may suppose that the same fear which shut 
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them would securely lock them. But the body that 
can mock Pilate’s seal is not to be detained by bolts 
and bars. Through the fastened door He makes 
His way; and when His strange appearance wakes 
in His disciples a storm of fear and awe, He stills 
that tempest of their soul, as He calmed the waves 
of Galilee, with His omnipotent “ Peace!” So, again, 
on the Ascension mount, nature’s laws are pushed 
on one side. Even the law of gravitation, the law 
that binds us to earth, and that binds our earth to 
sun and stars, is set aside as if it were nothing; and 
as the Lord ascends up from the stony crest of 
Olivet, up above palms and clouds and skies, Nature 
falls down and worships her ascending God. It is 
our humanity the Christ of the resurrection wears ; 
but it is our nature spiritualised, sublimated, with 
all the dross of earthiness taken from it. No longer 
is it subject to nature’s laws—at least those with 
which we have been familiar; untrammelled as mind, 
it moves here and there swiftly, strangely, and 
silently as thought itself. 

We may discover traces of a further change, in 
the relationship existing between Jesus and His 
disciples. During the earthly life there is a most 
intimate union between them. They lay aside all 
reserve in His presence ; they are a band of brothers, 
and Jesus is the Elder Brother, the centre and 
inspiration of the circle. They mention to Him 
their little plans and wishes; they offer Him their 
advice; they ask their simple, artless questions ; 
they carry to Him the bits of rumour that are 
flying about in the air; and such is their intimacy, 
we might almost say familiarity, that Peter can tell 
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Jesus what He must not do. But for these forty 
days He no longer dwells among them; He lives 
apart. He comes upon them suddenly, and as 
suddenly retires; but whence He cometh, and 
whither He goeth, they cannot guess, and they dare 
not ask. And what new emotions are these stirring 
in their hearts when Jesus does stand among them ? 
wonder, fear, awe! It is as if they would shrink 
from Him, if they only could. And why is this 
change, that they seem half-afraid of their Lord ? 
It is because a new and startling truth has dawned 
upon their mind, the Godhead of Jesus. Travellers 
who have sailed up the Lake of Lucerne will 
remember seeing a huge scar on one of the heights 
overhanging the lake. So massive was the piece of 
rock dislodged from that spot, it fell with the crash 
of an avalanche, and, flinging the lake into confusion, 
it sent a huge wave lapping over the banks, and 
washing down whole villages that stood upon the 
shore. So now, in the still, clear deeps of the 
disciples’ hearts a great truth has dropped,—the 
deity of Jesus,—and all is commotion where all was 
rest before; while higher and still higher rise the 
suecessive waves of fear, reverence, and awe. He 
was the man before, mingling with men; they never 
called Him “God.” He was indeed “a teacher come 
from God” ; He was “a prophet mighty in deed and 
word”; yea, He was “the Son of God”; but 
higher than this their adoration never reached. At 
times they felt a strange wonder laying hold of their 
hearts, as they saw winds and waves cringing at the 
Master’s feet; but even then they only asked, 
“What manner of man is this?” But now the 
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humanity fades and half disappears ; the divinity of 
Jesus, as a resplendent orb, rises over the horizon of 
their faith, filling their soul with a new, an awe- 
inspiring brightness; and it is as the mouthpiece of 
all the rest that Thomas cries, “My Lord and my 
God!” Never had their faith reached so high before. 
But that truth became the central truth of all their 
after-lfe, the truth for which they lived, the truth 
for which they died. It was Jesus, the perfect Man ; 
it is Jesus, “very God of very God.” 

There is still another change we may notice in 
the Christ of the resurrection: in His apparent 
relationship with Heaven. In studying the earthly 
life of Jesus, one cannot fail to observe how very 
largely prayer enters as one of the elements into 
that life. How He could need the help that prayer 
affords we cannot tell; but we find Him, whose are 
all the treasures of wisdom and power, kneeling as a 
suppliant at His own door. The solitude of the 
mountain-side, the wilderness, the garden, show us 
the praying, the pleading, the agonising Saviour. 
But no more does the language of prayer come from 
His lips; that is one of the swaddling-clothes of 
humanity which the risen Christ lays aside. When 
last among His disciples, how tenderly and earnestly 
He prayed for them: “ Holy Father, keep through 
Thine own name those whom Thou hast given Me ;” 
“Sanctify them through Thy truth;” but when He 
meets them beyond the grave He bids them “ All 
hail!” It isa salutation He has not given them 
before,—the very greeting Herod’s soldiers gave 
Him in mockery a short while ago; and Jesus now 
takes it and wraps it about the broken hearts of His 
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disciples. That “ All hail,’ or “Joy,” as it means, 
is the keynote of the after-life. The lips that once 
trembled in prayer are now flinging benedictions all 
around. They open to pour light upon hidden 
Scriptures ; to speak “ Peace ” to timorous disciples, 
or to breathe upon them the power of the Holy 
Ghost; and the last time those lips are opened 
upon earth, just before the Ascension, they join 
with the uplifted hands, as they let fall a last 
and crowning benediction. Jesus has assumed 
again the robes of His royalty. He taught as our 
Prophet, He died as our Priest, He rose again as our 
King. 

But if it is a changed Christ we find beyond the 
grave ; if, like that illustrious type of His, Jesus 
is no longer the sufferer, the prisoner, but the King, 
riding in the royal chariot of Heaven, whose chargers 
are the winds and whose track is the sky, still it is, 
to borrow the angels’ words, “this same Jesus.” 
And, turning now to search for the clear marks of 
resemblance and identity, let us consider first His 
attitude towards the Scriptures. He came, as He 
Himself said, to fulfil the law and the prophets ; 
and we cannot read the story of the Gospels without 
observing His frequent reference to the Scriptures. 
Though He brings with Him into the world a New 
Testament, of which He Himself is the Alpha and 
Omega, yet we find Him ever speaking with rever- 
ence of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. They 
are His constant court of appeal. They are the 
common ground on which He can combat the pre- 
judice and animosity of His enemies; and He foils 
their cavils, as He once foiled the prince of cavillers, 
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with an “It is written.” Do they hold up their 
traditions as a kind of super-scripture? He takes 
them back to Moses’ seat, and shows them how with 
their traditions they “ have made void the Word of 
God.” Do the men of His boyhood’s Nazareth 
taunt Him with the obscurity of His parentage, and 
do they smile at His bold interpretation of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, and seek to cast Him out? He takes 
them to the Books of their Kings, and reminds them 
how Elijah, once driven out of Israel, found a refuge 
in Syro-Pheenicia, and a home beneath the widowed 
roof of Zarepta. He tells them how once Elisha 
threw a marvellous miracle over the heads of the 
Samaritan lepers who were cringing just outside the 
gate, and dropped it within the chariot of the Syrian 
leper. Do the priests of the Temple request Him to 
stop the boisterous shouts of the children? He 
gives a gentle rebuke to the men who can prefer the 
discordant cries of the huckster in the Temple courts 
to the hosannas of the children, by taking them 
back to their own Psalms, and asking, “ Did ye never 
read, Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou 
hast perfected praise?” Jesus seemed to live in 
the Scriptures; they were the quiver from which He 
drew His keenest arrows. In His words we see the 
centuries rolled back; the old again becomes new, 
as He threads into His discourses the fires of Sodom, 
the flood of Noah, the songs of David, the laws of 
Moses, the glories of Solomon. And how often 
we find Him “opening” the Scriptures, polishing 
the “dark sayings” of old, until they flash and 
sparkle in the breath of His lips like crystals of 
congealed light! And how He brings the scattered 
16 
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rays of prophecy and turns them full upon His 
own life, that men may see in Him the Christ, 
“of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write.” 

Such is the Christ of the Gospels; now let us seek 
for the Christ of the resurrection. The first 
lengthened conversation the risen One had with any 
of His disciples was on the way to Emmaus. The 
purple shadows were falling on the distant hills, 
while the darker shadows of a bitter grief hung 
around the hearts of the two travellers. Jesus 
“drew near” to them—coming up from behind, and 
hurrying to overtake them—and joined in their con- 
versation. Their hearts are full of just one topic, 
the strange, sad things which have happened at 
Jerusalem. What is Scripture to themnow? Only 
a shrine whose pillars are fallen, and through whose 
ruins the winds of disappointment rove! Their 
thoughts are transfixed to the cross, and the whole 
current of their speech goes circling, eddying 
around Calvary. But Jesus speaks, disguising His 
voice at first with His tentative questions; then, 
leading them away from the cross and the tomb, 
He takes them back to the Scriptures, “and begin- 
ning from Moses and from all the prophets, He 
interpreted to them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself.” And as from the temple of 
prophecy He takes lamp after lamp, and hangs them 
up in the darkened temple of their souls, lo! the 
shrine glows with a light more sacred than that of 
day; and when the Saviour disappears, and they 
break the sweet spell of silence that is upon them, 
it is to express their joy and wonder: “ Was not our 
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heart burning within us while He. . . opened to us 
the Scriptures?” So was it two or three hours 
afterwards, when He found His disciples assembled 
at Jerusalem. After eating before them of the 
broiled fish and honeycomb, He takes them directly 
to the “Thus it is written” (Luke xxix. 46); and, 
led up to the high mountain of prophecy “ apart by 
themselves,” the disciples see their Lord transfigured 
before them amid the blaze of a thousand converging 
lights, while they hear Moses and Elias—the law 
and the prophets—talking of the decease He has 
accomplished at Jerusalem ! 

Again, Jesus came to establish a kingdom. The 
startling cry of the Baptist was, “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand”; and when Jesus 
appeared, He too took up the same cry of “the 
kingdom.” He tells of the nature of this kingdom ; 
it is “not of this world,” ze. not founded with 
carnal weapons; it “ cometh not with observation ”— 
men cannot map out, as in earthly empires, its silent 
but swift advances. He tells of the privileges of 
this kingdom; that he who is counted worthy of 
citizenship within it finds a treasure richer than any 
“treasure hid in a field,’ yea, richer than “ goodly 
pearls.” He tells of the progress of this kingdom, 
how it grows by contact, by a process of assimilation, 
as “leaven” hid in meal; and how its growth is ever 
silent, and ever upward, as “seed” sown in a field. 
Over a hundred times is the word “kingdom” found 
in the four Gospels; and many of the Lord’s parables 
are beautiful crystallisations around “the kingdom 
of God” and “the kingdom of heaven.” Nay, up 
to the very last we hear Him speaking of His 
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kingdom; and when within a few hours of the cross, 
surrounded by Roman helmets and forsaken of His 
friends, Jesus stands erect amid the clamorous mob, 
and speaks of “My kingdom” so repeatedly and so 
boldly, that Pilate himself half owns His native 
royalty (John xvii. 36). 

And where is the Christ of the resurrection ? 
Does He forget the old theme and turn to subjects 
more momentous? Does He disclose the secrets of 
the paradise He has just left? He does not give 
to that even one passing word, but He speaks still 
about “the kingdom.” When He tells Cleopas and 
his companion of the “glory” that should crown 
His sufferings, that glory is but the aurora which 
shoots up from and plays about His kingdom. 
When He bids the seven “ Cast the net on the right 
side of the ship,’ it is but the echo of His own 
parable coming from the rippled waters of Galilee, 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that was 
cast into the sea . . . which, when it was filled, they 
drew up on the beach.” Just before His ascension 
He tells His disciples how they must conquer a 
world for Him; it will not be by might nor by 
earthly power, but by His Spirit; and they must 
“tarry” until they have received this “ power from 
on high.” The kingdom is still the one thought of 
the risen Christ; and all His desires, all His 
words flow on in the channel of His earlier 
years. And when the stories of the Evangelists 
are finished, and St. Luke begins to write out 
the Acts of the Apostles, he pauses to give us 
one glimpse of the risen Christ, “appearing unto 
them by the space of forty days, and speaking 
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the things concerning the kingdom of God” 
(Acts i. 3). 

Again, this identity may be seen in the disposition 
and character of the risen Christ; and as one point 
of comparison let us take His gentleness. The 
prophetic utterance, “He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause His voice to be heard in the street: a 
bruised reed He shall not break, and the smoking 
flax shall He not quench” (Isa. xlii. 2, 3), was an 
exact delineation of the character of Jesus. He 
could be stern and severe, especially in the presence 
of a hollow hypocrisy. Then Christ, the Rock, was 
another Sinai, rolling forth thunders, while “ woes” 
flashed as lightnings from His lips. But that was 
an exceptional mood. His nature was mild, loving, 
and gentle; and instead of the rugged features of a 
Sinai, we have a gentle slope, some flower - clad 
Mount of Beatitudes, on which the lambs could 
gambol, and a child might le. Even when He has 
to administer a rebuke to His disciples, how tenderly 
He does it! He uses a whip of small cords when 
teaching the traders of the Temple honesty and 
reverence; but when He chastises His disciples, it 
is as with a rod of frankincense, the smart is lost 
in the fragrance. That last sad night when Philip, 
too inquisitive, asks, “Show us the Father,’ how 
mildly does Jesus reprove him! It is only, “ Have 
I been so long time with you, and dost thou not 
know Me, Philip?” What a world of tenderness 
is in these words! And how this scene in the 
upper room reminds us of another, when the Christ 
of the resurrection spake! It was that morning by 
the shore, as the seven sat by the fire, partaking of 
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their early repast. Peter is here, calmed and 
humbled by the memories of his desertion and his 
denials. The Lord has met him once before; but 
what passed at that secret interview, when He 
“appeared unto Simon,” we are not told. His 
denials of Christ were made openly, publicly, and 
the reproof must be open and public. But how 
gentle it is! Jesus simply asks, “Simon, lovest 
thou Me?” And as in after years the vision of the 
sheet was three times let down from heaven to teach 
Peter to forget his Jewish prejudices, so now the 
Lord three times drops a simple question down into 
his heart, to teach him to remember how weak are 
human boasts, and how all-forgiving and _ all- 
conquering is His diviner love. 

Or let us take the authority of Jesus. They 
called Him “ Lord,’ and such indeed He was. The 
apostle “born out of due time,” as he playfully put 
it, used to call himself the “slave” of Jesus Christ: 
and that enthusiasm of devotion was shared by all 
the brethren. Jesus was their Leader, their Autocrat, 
if we may borrow a word from despotism; and they 
were happy, willing vassals. His will was their will; 
His word was their law. Nor was their obedience 
once withheld from Him. Let Jesus but speak the 
word, and Peter and John hurry forward to untie 
the ass, strange and unineaning as the request would 
appear; while Peter throws out his hook directly 
to fish for a stater! So, here; the Christ of the 
resurrection takes the old place. At Emmaus He 
is but the “stranger,’ the guest, but He takes the 
place of the host. He takes the bread, He blesses 
it, He breaks it, and then He hands it to the very 
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men who a little while before were inviting and 
constraining Him to abide with them. Or take the 
message which the angel brought to the tomb, “Go 
quickly, and tell His disciples, He is risen from the 
dead; and lo, He goeth before you into Galilee.” 
In that “before” we recognise the voice of Him who 
was the “Good Shepherd,’ who always leads, and 
never follows His flock. And what majesty and 
authority rang in His tones! He speaks as from 
the upper heavens; and when that last command is 
given, “Go ye into all the world,” that one word of 
Jesus, falling upon the hearts of the disciples, 
scatters them to the farthest ends of the earth, as 
leaves are scattered by the gale. 

Or suppose we take the considerateness of Jesus, 
His thoughtful care for others. How He seemed to 
anticipate their wants, even the common wants of 
their everyday life. The disciples would send the 
multitudes away, when the westering sun tells of a 
day far spent. But the compassionate, considerate 
Jesus cannot send them fainting round the circuit 
of the lake, in face of a storm, too! So, making 
them sit down on the grass, He works a stupendous 
miracle just to satisfy their bodily wants; and, 
altogether forgetful of His own weariness, He breaks 
the bread for His five thousand guests. And it is 
by the shore of the same sea that we have the exact 
counterpart of this, though it is the Christ of the 
resurrection who now appears. As a mother spreads 
the table, and prepares the meal for her sons, when 
they come home weary with their bread-winning, so 
does He who comforts “as a mother comforteth ” ; 
and as the seven pull ashore, disappointed, faint, 
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and weary, they see the smoke rising from the beach. 
Is it the smoke of the morning sacrifice? Yea, 
verily ; but it is a sacrifice of a new order. The 
beach is the altar, the burning coals, the fire; while 
the bread and fish are the sacrifice that the risen 
Christ is offering upon it to the needs of humanity. 

The cross did not close the ministry of Christ; 
it only lifted it to a higher sphere. The changes 
that death and the grave had wrought were only 
changes of form, in externals merely; the outer 
dress, the humanity, was transfigured, as the earthly 
merged in the heavenly ; but the inner soul remained, 
as it will remain through the «ons of eternity— 
“THIS SAME JESUS.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BREAKFAST ON THE SHORE 


HEN Jesus said to Simon, “ Thou art Simon, 

the son of John; thou shalt be called 
Cephas (which is by interpretation Peter),” the 
surname, or added name, was a prophecy of his 
after-life; the new name that waited for him, and 
which his changed character should deserve, in the 
pentecostal days. In the Gospels he is. still 
“Simon.” Instead of being Peter, the rock-man, 
standing out unmoved amid all the storms of 
passion and of hate, he is uncertain, weak, “a 
reed shaken by the wind,” all-agitated and unnerved 
by the taunt of a servant-girl. Nay, he has thrice 
denied the Lord, tossing away his Master on his 
hot and false words. Yet there is the making of 
an apostle in him, those granitic materials of 
streneth and sparkle which only need the touch 
of heavenly fire upon them, and the cooling of 
heavenly winds, to become set and endurant, a 
living stone of the new temple. And so, like the 
scholar with the “turned” lesson, Simon is sent 
back to Galilee, to receive a new commission in 
place of the one he has forfeited and lost. It isa 


repeat in the music of his life, a sort of da capo 
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movement, with the same accessories: the same 
lake shore; the same weathered boat and nets; 
the same companions, with three others added, and 
the same vain toiling all the night. So far the 
story 1s but a repetition of the older scene, now 
three years ago; but here the unison ends, and the 
“parts ” come, in variations which are still harmonies, 
with new and deeper meanings. 

After the sad scene of the palace yard, Peter 
retires into comparative seclusion. We see him, 
it is true, now hastily going out to weep bitterly, 
and now running with John to the emptied 
sepulchre: and that Jesus has forgiven him 
we may gather from the facts that he alone 
was mentioned by name in the angelic message 
(Mark xvi. 7), and that Jesus appeared personally 
to him, giving him a private interview; though 
what passed between them then we are not per- 
mitted to know. But if Jesus has forgiven him, 
he has not forgiven himself; as if those guilty lips 
of his were stricken with dumbness, he moves here 
and there,—as far as any record is made,—a silent 
apparition, but the shadow of his former forward 
self. Before, he was quick-worded, always the first 
to speak, and as by common consent generally the 
spokesman for the rest. But not so now. We 
hear the words of Cleopas and his companion, of 
the Magdalene, and of Thomas, who was slow of 
speech as he was slow of faith, but Peter’s voice is 
hushed. Even when the “eleven” are gathered 
together,—and so Peter must have been one of 
them,—when the two Emmaus travellers return all 
breathless to them, to tell of the Lord’s appearance 
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by the way, Peter has no word; it is the others 
who tell even his own secret, how “The Lord 
is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon” 
(Luke xxiv. 34). And when the Lord Himself 
appears among them, the denier has no word to 
say. Like Zacharias, he is stricken with dumbness, 
stricken by his own bitter grief. The chosen 
vessel of the Lord, moulded though it has been 
by the Master’s hand, is, alas! marred; but a 
broken 


“Vase of chilling tears, 
That grief hath shaken into frost.” 


But back in Galilee, away from the scene of painful 
memories, and again breathing his native air, Peter 
recovers his lost self, and regains his lost position. 
All the old confidence is given back to him, the 
confidence of his brethren, and the old leadership 
is resumed,—for some men are born to lead as 
others are born to follow and be led,—and when 
he says to his six companions, “I go a-fishing,” 
they say directly, “We also come with thee.” 
Fishing was not exactly after the bent of Thomas’s 
mind; and Nathanael seems to us more at home 
sitting under his fig-tree, than dipping his oar into 
the lake: but as they had no plans of their own, 
nothing definite before them in this interval of 
waiting, they fall in easily with Peter’s plans, 
allowing themselves to drift out on the current of 
his impulse. Besides, as the sons of Zebedee are 
with them, and two others who may have had a 
sea-training, they have nothing to fear; and better 
they should go a-fishing than do nothing. Some 
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expositors have thought that in Peter’s blunt and 
positive words they could detect a halting mind; 
and that, impatient at the Master’s long delay, he 
was half inclined to give up the apostleship, and to 
take up again the old life where it was so abruptly 
broken, as he attached himself to the person of 
Jesus. But Peter’s language does not of itself 
imply this. It is rather Peter’s way of speaking, 
with a tinge of hastiness in his words. He has a 
home to keep up, a wife, if not children; and why 
should he not improve these few days of leisure in 
providing for himself and for his own? He cannot 
mean anything more than this, surely, after the bitter 
lesson of the past few weeks. He has broken for 
ever with his past; he has no wish to go back to 
it. The bridge behind him was all burned up in 
that one “ look” of Jesus, and the charred fragments 
of it were swept away in the hot flood of tears. 

The angel has said, “He goeth before you into 
Galilee ”—as if the Good Shepherd, who had given 
His life for the sheep, and now had risen from the 
dead, was still the same Good Shepherd, leading out 
His flock into new pastures, anticipating all their 
wants, and preparing their way before them. It is 
a new lesson that they have to learn—that the 
unseen Christ was to them all that the seen Christ 
had been, and even more. Hitherto they had 
walked mainly by sight. The sacred Person of the 
Lord was close by them, visible, tangible; needing 
the same earthly supports as did their own; and so 
they had only known Christ after the flesh, and by 
the natural eye alone had they discerned Him. 
But they must learn to walk by faith. The eyes 
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of their understanding, or rather the eyes of their 
soul, must be opened by some new “ Ephphatha,” 
and they must see Christ with the deeper, higher 
vision. There would be a “little while” of eclipse 
and darkness, and then an open vision which need 
never more be overshadowed. ‘The Pentecost, with 
its filling of the Spirit, would be to them a new 
Epiphany, when the unseen Christ would be mani- 
fest; not as now, localised, shut into one narrow 
manger, or one circumscribed spot, but as here and 
there and everywhere in His spiritual but real 
presence. And this was one meaning of the forty 
days—the interregnum which came between the 
crucifixion and the ascension. The many appear- 
ances of the Lord—all sudden and all brief—were 
a sort of divine drill; the frequent absence leading 
them on towards the abiding presence, accustoming 
their eyes to the new hght, and teaching them to 
see Him who was invisible. And Jesus had gone 
before them into Galilee. They had come north- 
ward, to breathe again their native air, borne on 
the breath of His word, as the winged seeds are 
carried on the current of the wind. And was not 
Peter’s sudden impulse to go a-fishing itself a divine 
interjection cast within his soul from above, as 
when, once before, the higher will had bade him 
“Taunch forth into the deep”? From the way in 
which his purpose works out, with its crowning 
apocalypse by the shore, we may see a Mind beyond 
the mind; and Peter’s words are in some sense but 
an echo of the higher Voice—the Word who is 
already near them, with them, though they know 
it not. 
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Slowly the night had passed, and the stars that 
were overhead had dropped silently below the 
horizon of their western hills. But probably the 
seven fishers would scarcely spare a thought for 
the stars, for their eyes were bent steadily’ and 
intently on the deep below them. Their little 
world is swinging round in the zodiac of the 
Pisces. But though they tack about here and there, 
now throwing out their nets, and now casting their 
spears, it 1s a vain, disappointing toil; for when 
the fourth watch strikes, and the sky crimsons 
over the hills of Gadara, they have taken nothing. 
Tired and wet, they are turning homeward, skirting 
the shore, when a Stranger accosts them from the 
beach: “Children, have ye any meat?” It is a 
courteous and very homely way of speaking, and 
“children ” is not perhaps the most happy rendering 
of the word; it is rather the “my lads” of our 
colloquial and familiar speech. But the disciples, 
disappointed and wet through as they are, are in 
no very courteous mood, and they answer with an 
abrupt and monosyllabic “No,” whose sharp ring 
had within it a tinge of petulance, as if they were 
half vexed to be so reminded of their failure. But 
when the Stranger bids them to cast the net on 
the right side of the ship, with the promise that 
they shall find, they do not hesitate. The Stranger 
probably had seen the shoal; at any rate, His words 
spur on their lagging energies to one venture more, 
and the nets are let down. Drawing them in, they 
find enclosed within their meshes a wonderful take. 
The water teems with hfe, as the hundred and fifty- 
three fishes dart and plunge within their narrowing 
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prison. From the narrative it would seem that 
Peter and John, and probably two others, were in 
the ship, or large boat, as we should call it, and 
that the other three were in the “little ship,’ or 
punt, from which the net was paid out. But John 
and Peter had no eyes for their spoil; they could 
only see the Stranger who had so accosted and so 
commanded them; and when John—the disciple 
of the swift foot and the quick vision—said, “It is 
the Lord,” Peter lost himself in a delirious joy. 
Hastily putting on his coat,—the garment worn 
between the inner tunic and the outer robe,—he 
plunged headlong over the ship’s side into the 
water ; and rising again to the surface, and shaking 
the wet out of his eyes and his tangled hair, he 
made straight for Jesus, stepping up on the sands 
all drenched and dripping. The others stayed to 
secure their large harvest; which they did—much 
to their wonder—without breaking the net. 

Coming to land, they see a “fire of coals there, 
and fish laid thereon, and bread.” It was not what 
we should call an out-door fire of hastily gathered 
weeds and driftwood, but a charcoal fire, which was 
the usual fire of the hearth and home, and which 
there was generally burned in a brazier. Is it 
simply a coincidence, or is it something more, that 
the only other “ fire of coals” mentioned in the New 
Testament is in John xviii. 18, where we read of 
one in the palace yard, at which Peter stood and 
warmed himself?  Zhat “fire of coals” lighted him 
on his downward path; all his professions and 
promises were thrown into it, to disappear like the 
crackling of thorns, or the vapour of smoke: out of 
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that “fire of coals” the viper crept which fastened 
on his heart, and which, alas! he had not the 
courage to throw off, but which stung him into a 
moral paralysis and insensibility. And now Jesus 
calls him to sit down at His “fire of coals” on the 
sands, and to bring of the fish they have now 
caught; for what they saw broiling on the fire was 
but one small fish (St. John seems to emphasise this, 
drawing a marked distinction between the “ great 
fishes” of ver. 11 and the diminutive word of ver. 9), 
and near the fire one loaf of bread. It is as if Jesus 
would reproduce the scene of that sad night—at 
least as far as the altered surroundings would allow ; 
but as Peter responds to the invitation, “Come and 
breakfast,” and seats himself all wet and cold by the 
Master’s fire, it is with changed companionship and 
a changed self; for the froward heart has learned 
humility, and ambition has given place to love. St. 
John passes over the breakfast in silence, only 
telling us that Jesus took His old place as Master 
and Host, multiplying the bread for His disciples 
and Himself now, as He did once ‘before for 
strangers ; for when Jesus “taketh bread and giveth 
them, and fish likewise” (ver. 13), it is the loaf, and 
the fish (the little one) of ver. 9, and not the large 
fishes which they have just caught. 

And now we come to the central scene of the 
narrative, around which these other incidents group 
themselves as accessories and approaches. When 
the breakfast is over, Jesus turns to Peter, and 
startles him with the question, “Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou Me more than these ?” and Peter replies, 
“Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” <A 
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second time Jesus puts the same question, “Simon, 
son of John, lovest thou Me?” and a second time 
Peter replies, “ Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” Still a third time Jesus puts His question, 
“Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me?” and Peter, 
grieved that his word should be taken so doubtingly, 
that the question should be asked a third time, 
answers, “Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.” In these questions and 
answers our version uses but one verb, “ love,’ and 
so a delicate bit of colouring is omitted. In the 
Greek we have two words, with related but slightly 
different meanings, one a broader and the other a 
deeper word—one generic, the other more specific, 
more distinctly personal; and through the conver- 
sation there is a subtle logomachy, or word-combat, 
as between two rival contestants. When Jesus first 
puts the question, He uses the broader word, which, 
as compared with the stronger word, we might 
render, “Simon, do you care for Me?” as in our 
colloquial mode of speech. But this word is too 
cold, too distant, for Peter’s passionate soul, and 
when he replies he uses the deeper word of strong 
personal attachment, “Thou knowest that I love 
Thee,” putting all stress of accent upon the changed 
verb. A second time Jesus uses the farther-off 
word, “Simon, do you care for Me?” and a second 
time Peter alters his Lord’s word, substituting his 
own, “ Thou knowest that I Jove Thee.” But when 
Jesus puts the question the third time, as if standing 
corrected by His disciple, He Himself uses Peter’s 
deeper word, “Simon, lovest thou Me?” It is all 
through a delicate bit of word-fencing; and the 
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stronger word, which sounds the depths of the 
human heart, and tells of its deepest, holiest affection, 
wins. 

We have a similar interchange of words in the 
three commands which follow the three questions 
and answers. Here again we have two words, both 
pastoral and closely related in the meanings; but one 
is the generic, and the other the specific word. It 
is first, “Feed My lambs,” where the meaning is 
narrowed to the one duty of providing food, for 
etymologically “feed” and “food” are the same 
word. It is secondly, “Tend My sheep,” where it 
is the broader word, which ineludes all pastoral 
duties. It is strictly, “Shepherd My sheep,” and 
shepherding means more than feeding. The flock 
needs a fold as well as a field, shelter as well as 
sustenance, and the shepherd must be defender, 
guide, as well as provider. He must choose the 
pasturage, and himself show the way to it. He 
must put all around his flock the unseen fences of 
his thought, his unremitting care; and if need be, 
he must place between his flock and the ravening 
wolves which threaten the barrier of his strong arms, 
or the barrier of his own life laid down for the 
sheep. but in the third command Jesus reverts to 
the former, narrower word, as He says to Peter, 
“Feed “My sheep.” He underlines the emphatic 
word by the repetition, and at the same time He 
emphasises the shepherd's primary, cardinal duty, 
which is to provide food for his flock; for what is a 
fold after all without a field? Its walls may be 
secure and beautiful as heaven, so that no beast of 
prey can break them down, and no robber can climb 
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them; but if there is nothing to eat, the poor 
sheep will bleat piteously while they starve; 
and they might just as well be devoured by 
wolf or bear, as be slowly eaten up of their own 
hunger. 

But, returning from this etymological diversion, 
why should Jesus question Peter about his love, 
repeating the question three times? Did Peter’s 
words weigh so light that they must needs be heaped 
up one above another in repeated avowals before 
they made up the standard weight ? Or was Jesus 
Himself at a loss how accurately to appraise this 
man, the erratic, enigmatic disciple? No; but there 
was evidently some deep purpose hidden in the 
thrice-repeated question; and if we throw the 
light of the “fire of coals” upon it, we may, 
perhaps, detect that hidden purpose. By the 
fire of the palace yard Peter had been questioned 
as to his relations to Jesus, and three times 
he had disavowed his Lord, the last time backing 
up his disavowal with oaths and  curses— 
the oaths and anathemas that even [Religion 
sanctioned. And now Jesus calls him to His 
fireside, and puts the three questions to him, 
that in the three avowals and _ protestations 
of his love the three denials may be in part 
atoned for, and then forgotten. But did not 
Peter love Jesus before? or is this love some 
new affection that has blossomed suddenly in 
his heart and life? We can scarcely call it a 
new affection, for evidently, even in the old days, 
there was a nascent love growing up within his 
soul. But while there was a strong personal 
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attachment to Christ, if we examine it closely, we 
shall find that it was not a pure affection. It was a 
blending of gold and clay, the higher love intermixed 
with a lower love of self. It was not the character 
of Jesus so much that had won him, though they 
could not have lived three years in such intimate 
association with Him without loving Him as a Man. 
But they were possessed by the dream of an earthly 
kingdom, and this coloured, or rather discoloured, 
their attachment, and threw a warp into their lives. 
The glitter of right and left hand thrones was in 
their eyes, and so they were constantly struggling 
for pre-eminence and prominence, giving themselves 
up to their little jealousies and bickerings, and asking, 
Who shall be greatest ? even when Jesus has set 
His face to go up to Jerusalem, and the dark shadow 
of the cross has filled His soul. And Peter had not 
loved the “ Me” purely and utterly ; he had loved 
himself in the “Me.” Instead of putting Christ in 
the centre, letting all his thoughts and_ plans 
gravitate towards Him and his life revolve about 
Him, he set himself in the centre, and the Christ on 
some far circumference, as 1f He were but some 
satellite of a moon, shining for his little world alone. 
But a change has come over the spirit of his dream. 
Calvary has transfigured his love, taking all the 
earthiness, the selfishness, from it; for self now is 
as if it were not. Henceforth in his purified 
affections there is no room for vain and proud 
ambitions, no room for any selfish purposes ; Christ 
was all and in all; and when Peter answered, “ Yea, 
Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee,’ it was but 
the language of an absolute, whole-souled devotion— 
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a love that through the future years should be all- 
absorbing and all-commanding. 

And how this love, so passionately avowed upon 
the lake shore, grew and ripened, we may see if we 
turn to the two Epistles of St. Peter. Written in 
his later years, when life is mainly a_ retrospect, 
when the charm of novelty has long since faded 
away, and the tides of impulse have settled down 
into a more quiet, and, perhaps, deeper flow, yet how 
they sparkle with the precious Name! “Christ,” 
“Jesus Christ.” He cannot write many words 
without inserting the Name that is above every 
name; and no matter what his subject—what circles 
of duty he describes, or what heights of privilege he 
climbs—he leaves his Christ in the centre of those 
circles and on those loftiest heights. And if we 
compare the two Epistles, we find a deepening and 
heightening of Peter’s affection, with “more of 
reverence, as “ knowledge ” has grown “ from more 
to more.” In his First Epistle it is “ Christ,” “ Jesus 
Christ,” until we may count the simple Name thirty 
times; while once he speaks of “the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” In the Second Epistle, however, he speaks 
of “Jesus Christ” once only; now it is “ Jesus our 
Lord,” “our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ or “the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” It is as if he beheld Him 
with the nearer vision—now the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne—and he casts at His feet his crowning 
words, or he bids us listen to the music of the 
Second Advent, “the revelation of Jesus Christ ” 
which draweth nigh ! j 

And here we touch a foundation-truth, and one 
that is applicable to all times and all places alike. 
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It is this: that love to Christ is the qualification for 
all service. So far Peter has been a learner rather 
than a teacher. He has had special privileges 
accorded him, as, together with James and John, he 
has been admitted to that inner circle of Christ’s 
friendships; but he has not yet been a “fisher of 
men,” nor has he rendered any signal service. His 
duties so far have lain down in the lower planes of 
ministry, such as lending his boat to the Master, 
casting his hook into the sea to fish for the silver 
stater, untying and leading down the ass, or preparing 
the guest-chamber. This was his work, among the 
“common tasks,’ which demanded neither skill nor 
strength of soul; and only once did he strike out in 
ways of his own, and that was when he too hastily 
drew his sword and cut off the right ear of Malchus. 
Now, however, he is to be promoted to a higher 
service, and one distinctly spiritual. He is to be a 
leader, the Moses of the new Exodus, seer of 
heavenly visions, and interpreter of Divine laws; 
and this higher ministry he cannot undertake—he 
cannot even understand—without love. Whether 
he be the speaker of the Pentecost, the apostle of 
the circumcision, or the shepherd to fold and feed 
the flock, love must be his inspiration, and words and 
deeds must be the overflowings and outflowings of a 
full heart. 

So is it to-day and every day. In all the fields 
of service that lie open to us,—and the Master’s 
fields are many as they are wide,—the work that 
tells the most and that lasts the longest is the work 
that has most of heart in it, most of soul. It is not 
labour which in Heaven’s reckoning counts so much, 
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but the love in the labour. We may do a great 
deal of work for Christ, if we set it down in hours 
and days: we may busy ourselves, and even weary 
ourselves, with multiplied activities, running here 
and there, and yet accomplish little, perhaps nothing. 
The lips may speak correctly and fluently enough ; 
our words may be well chosen and well spoken, and 
yet they fall lightly on the air and ear; they do not 
reach the consciences of men; they do not rouse the 
soul to action, leaving behind them the echoes of 
sustained reverberations. Our message, carefully 
prepared though it is, leaves no impact upon the 
life, and makes no more impression than the flap of 
an insect-wing! Because the impelling force is 
wanting. The heart is cold and dead; there is no 
glow of hidden fire, no consuming, constraining love. 
And it is only the heart which speaks to the heart ; 
as Goethe says— 


‘*You never can make heart throb with heart 
Unless your own heart first has struck the tone.” 


True words! and true alike for the pulpit as for the 
stage. Isaiah in his vision saw the angel take the 
live coals from the altar and put them on his lips, 
that they might be fit channels for the Divine 
message. But heaven’s angel cannot touch our lips 
with fire unless he can find the live coals on the 
sacred altar of our heart. But if the heart be right 
—if it has caught in some measure a sympathetic 
beat with the Divine heart of infinite pity and 
infinite love—it is wonderful how mighty even weak, 
frail man becomes, and how far-reaching is his 
influence. The beat of a consecrated heart can shake 
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the world. An apostle of love will always command 
a hearing; for when he speaks, whose heart is “ afire 
with God,’ men unconsciously take off their shoes, 
stilling the noise and clatter of their own thoughts 
even, as they listen to the Voice within the voice, 
the still, small Voice of God! 

But a weary task it is to put on the shepherd’s 
dress and to borrow the shepherd’s attitudes and 
voice without the shepherd’s heart! We may indeed 
call ourselves apostles; we may learn to speak in 
ecclesiastical tones and oracular ways; but if love be 
wanting, we only beat the air with our vain en- 
deavours, and our wisest words are but sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal. How can we feed the 
flock of Christ if we ourselves are strangers to the 
heavenly pastures, with no key to unlock them, 
and no eye even to discern them? Alas for us who 
profess to be seers of heavenly things, and yet our- 
selves are blind! Like Samson Agonistes, we may 
punctually and punctiliously keep up our round of 
religious duties, grinding at our mill, and so prepar- 
ing the bread of life for others, and yet all the time 
we ourselves sit in darkness, not knowing the light 
of day, and not so much as tasting the heavenly 
bread! Strange shepherds of the flock are we when 
duty takes the place of love! when the soul which 
should be an altar for the sacred fire is nothing but 
a funeral urn, enclosing a few dead ashes! The 
flock may thirst and pant for the living waters, their 
hearts crying out for “God, the lving God”; but 
all we can dois to conjure up some illusive mirage 
over their desert, or to lead them up some old 
water-courses, now hot and dry! Hungering and 
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pining for heavenly food, something that will make 
their soul patient and strong, quiet and glad, and all 
we can do is to toss them a stone as they cry for 
bread, or to feed them with windy words! But the 
hireling shepherd, the self-installed pastor, is zealous 
only about his so-called “orders” or his “ living.” 
As to tending or feeding the flock, he knows 
little, and cares less; but he is diligent and skilful 
at shearing—keeping his feast of St. Nabal with 
much self-gratulation and with very prolonged 
rites ! 

But how Peter loved, and how well he 
shepherded the flock of Christ, the sequel of the 
Acts of the Apostles shows. Not only was he the 
preacher, he was the pastor too; and such was his 
remarkable power and fame, that he was called here 
and there—now by heavenly visions and now by 
earthly voices, now to the abode of death and now 
to the house of life, where Cornelius and his kinsmen 
stood waiting by the gate of a new dawn. Indeed, 
such was his influence, that even in Jerusalem, 
where he had denied his Lord, along the very streets 
where he had slunk away in shame and sorrow that 
dark, sad night, the people brought out their sick 
and laid them down in the way, that, perchance, 
“the shadow of Peter” might fall upon them and 
heal them! Strange transformation! Losing his 
life, he has found it; losing his self,—or, which is 
the same thing, hiding self in Christ,—he has found 
a higher, a multiplied self, speaking as with cloven 
tongues, and living a thousand lives in one. And as 
Peter—himself “an elder” now—writes to the 
strangers of the Dispersion, this is the exhortation 
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he sends to the elders: “ Tend the flock of God which 
is among you, exercising the oversight, not of con- 
straint, but willingly, according unto God; not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind” (1 Pet. v. 2). 
The flock is thus his last thought, as it has long been 
his only thought; and as he passes on to them his 
own commission, it is as if the “fire of coals” still 
lighted up his soul; for he uses the very word Jesus 
then addressed to himself, and he speaks of another 
morning that is soon to break over him and them, 
and of another appearing of the exalted Christ: 
“ And when the Chief Shepherd shall be manifested, 
ye shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” As the tones of the bell linger in the air 
long after the hammer-stroke, so the word of Jesus, 
striking upon Peter’s inmost soul, had set all his 
being vibrating, while the music lingered in his ear 
and heart on and on through all the after-years. 

The strange interview was now drawing to a close. 
The three interrogatives have been followed by the 
three imperatives, and now these are followed by 
a double Amen: “ Verily, verily I say unto thee, 
When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest; but when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not;” St. John adding, “Now this He 
spake, signifying by what manner of death he should 
elorify God.” And so the hfe of love and service 
is to have its crown and consummation in sacrifice ; 
finding its Calvary somewhere—though Jesus gives 
no hint as to where the cross will meet him, or 
when, except in the far distance, “when thou shalt 
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be old.” But why should Jesus mention it at all ? 
for He does not so forecast the future of James and 
John. And why should it be mentioned now of all 
times, when Peter, forgiven and restored, is stepping 
up to the old place of pre-eminence and authority, 
and stepping forward to a future all bright with 
promise? Does not the prophecy at first sight seem 
superfiuous ; and is it not something of an anachron- 
ism that the shadow of Peter’s cross should fall on 
this Galilean shore, dropping darkly within the dawn 
of a new life? Perhaps we shall best discover its 
meaning and its timeliness if we read it—as indeed 
the whole narrative should be read—in the light of 
the denial. Peter had spoken boldly, “ Lord, with 
Thee I am ready to go both to prison and to death ” 
(Luke xxii. 34). But the sad fall has had its 
rising again; though it was a dark eclipse, it was 
but brief,—but for one night, or rather for one hour, 
—and now that the deep shadow has disappeared, 
and all the old brightness has returned, it is as if 
Jesus wished to forget it. Henceforth it must be 
unmentioned, one of the “things behind” which must 
be forgotten; and now Jesus, as it were, cuts out 
the fracture of the cable where the divine sparks 
were arrested, and, muffling into silence the shrill 
cock-crow, He joins the new life to the old just 
where the sad fault came, answering Peter’s words of 
ready devotion with His own prophetic affirmation : 
“You say that with Me you are ready to go both to 
prison and to death. You speak truly, for you are 
ready now, if not before; and you shall go with Me 
even unto death, for you shall indeed drink of My 
cup, and with My baptism of blood shall you too be 
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baptized. So come, follow Me; the way is open, 
even forward to the cross.” 

And so Simon Peter, like Simon the Cyrenian, 
becomes a cross-bearer; but, unlike the Cyrenian, 
Peter must bear his own cross, and not his Lord’s, 
and his “compelling” will be, not the constraint of 
force, but the deeper constraint of love. And Peter 
accepted the prophetic guerdon. Is his reward for 
tending and feeding the flock, for years of unremit- 
ting toil, to be a martyrdom, a crucifixion? So let 
it be. Dying for Christ is better and sweeter than 
living for the world, or even for himself; and as 
just now his forward-stepping arms struck through 
the water to go to Jesus, so henceforth, impelled by 
a love he cannot put into the poor broken words of 
earth, the arms of his soul reach out to the things 
that are before, embracing the cross that awaits him, 
for the sake of the Christ who is above and beyond 
it. And Peter steps forward lightly, rejoicing even 
in tribulation, and singing along his vid dolorosa; 
counting it double honour that he may share his 
Master’s suffermgs and shame. “Follow Me,” said 
Jesus, as He rose from the ground and moved away, 
strangely withdrawing from the seven disciples, now 
that the lesson was over. And Peter, stumbling at 
the word, and reading it in the lower instead of the 
higher sense, stepped after Him, as did John also— 
for Peter was quickest to start, though John was 
swiftest in the running. Peter, seeing John too 
following, must speak one word for him, the disciple 
who has loved and not denied: “ Lord, what of this 
man?” he says in his quick, nervous speech. But 
there must be no further uplifting of the veil; and 
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Peter’s pointed question, like his keen sword, must 
be put up into its sheath of silence; for this is the 
only answer, “If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? Follow thou Me.” 

“Tf I will.” So does the risen Christ step within 
our human lives, guiding their currents, measuring 
their times. We throw ourselves here or there; we 
think, we plan, we act, we suffer; but there is an 
unseen Mind in which our little thoughts and pur- 
poses play—just as the all-embracing sky holds 
within itself alike the flight of all the birds and the 
sweep of all the worlds. “If I will,’ one must 
tarry, and one must go; one must live, and one must 
die; for to Him who is the Life, hfe and death are 
one. And so a true love follows Christ, and does 
not question Him. She does not seek to know all, 
but is content to know that He knows, and that, 
somehow, His will is written on everything; and, 
rejoicing or sorrowing, doing or suffering, Love 
endures as “seeing Him who is invisible.” He who 
loves and follows ardently and utterly, having no- 
thing, yet possesses all things: things present, and 
things to come; heights, depths; life, death—all 
are his, since he is Christ’s. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE HOUSE OF MARY 


NCIENT Jerusalem is not more hidden from 
the gaze of modern explorers than is the 
Jerusalem of our Lord from the student of Scripture. 
In the one case it is only by excavating, and by 
sinking shafts through the debris of centuries, that 
we are enabled to go round about her walls and 
“tell the towers thereof,” fillmg up the large blanks 
with mere guesses; while, in the other, it is only 
by looking through the silences and the chance 
sayings of Scripture, that any light can be thrown 
upon the home-life at Jerusalem. We do not read 
of any hospitalities offered to Him within the 
precincts of the Holy City—the “great suppers ” are 
prepared in the provinces, or at homely Bethany; 
nor do we read of any “ guest-chamber,” save that 
in which the Master and the disciples kept watch 
for the dark to-morrow. There are, indeed, casual 
allusions which seem to imply that Jesus studiously 
avoided lodging within the walls of the city. St. 
John gives us a solitary statement: “ And Jesus went 
out to the Mount of Olives” (viii. 1); and though 
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isolated act, yet, as the same expression is used in 
the preceding verse (vii. 53), where it must refer 
to an act that was frequent and customary, we infer 
that the same meaning may be given to this verse, 
with the implication that going out to the Mount 
of Olives was the general practice of Jesus. St. 
Luke, however, lifts the matter out of conjecture, 
averring that such was His “wont” (xxi. 39; xxi. 
37). From these passages it is evident that Jesus 
was accustomed at evening to withdraw from the 
city—probably for the sake of greater retirement 
and quiet—to the Mount of Olives, whatever that 
phrase may mean. In one place (Matt. xxvi. 30) 
“the Mount of Olives” means the sequestered 
garden of Gethsemane; and probably in the other 
instances it refers to Bethany, to whose quiet home 
the homeless Son of man was ever welcome. But 
the narrow means of Bethany would not accommo- 
date the large following Jesus had; for, besides the 
Twelve, there are many unknown ones, and nameless 
women of Galilee, who have come up to Jerusalem. 
How large this followimg was we may gather from 
the fact that, after the Ascension, “There was a 
multitude of persons there together, about an hundred 
and twenty” (Acts i. 15); and this number, we 
may suppose, would only include the professed 
disciples of the new faith, not reckoning those who, 
while giving their sympathies, had not yet given 
their names, to the young Church. 

And here the question arises, Where was the 
rendezvous of the new sect? the headquarters of 
the world’s first Crusaders? for some such central 
gathering-place would be more than a convenience, 
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it would be a necessity. But here we are left in 
the dark, and all we can do is to grope our way 
amongst probabilities, led by the few scattered lights 
that shine out from the inspired page. Soon as the 
clearer day of Pentecost dawns, there is one house 
which rises into especial prominence. It is “the 
house of Mary, the mother of John” Mark; and 
as Mary is an aunt of Barnabas, and Mark an 
intimate friend of Peter, we have in these relation- 
ships certain lines of perspective that indicate the 
missing home and centre. As Mary was so related 
to Barnabas, who owned estates in Cyprus, it is 
not altogether an assumption that she too was 
a person of position and fortune; and if so, then 
we are not surprised to find within her house 
the “linen cloth” or costly sindon, which “a certain 
young man” left behind him in his flight (Mark 
xiv. 51): nor do we wonder that her house could 
offer an “upper room” large enough to serve 
as a meeting-place for the hundred and twenty 
disciples. 

But, emerging from these guesses, there meets us 
a historic fact which not only forms the centre for 
a deeply interesting narrative, but which also may 
bridge over the chasm of silence we find in the 
Sacred Record. When Peter was imprisoned by 
Herod, and miraculously delivered by the angel, as 
soon as “he came to himself,’—for he had lost 
himself in the sudden wonder,—he turned along a 
(to him) familiar street, and went directly to Mary’s 
house. He knew not yet of the gathering of the 
Church, and the earnest prayers that had been 
rising from its chambers; yet he makes for its 
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shelter in preference to all others. And, as we 
see the apostle’s footsteps turned naturally in this 
direction, while the Church has selected it as the 
place of special intercession for the imprisoned one, 
we need no further proof that “the house of Mary ” 
was a prominent centre and rallying-place for the 
disciples, certainly, in the days following the 
Pentecost, and probably, too, in the days preced- 
ing it. 

And here another question arises: Who were the 
disciples whose love and sorrow would not let them 
sleep, and who kept the first “ watch-night” of the 
Church? Criticism has passed them by somewhat 
hurriedly and thoughtlessly, giving an opinion which 
we venture to suggest may be incorrect; for if the 
door of the narrative be opened, we think it will 
appear that this band of importunates was not a 
miscellaneous group, but a gathering, exclusively, of 
praying Christian women. In Acts xu. 5, we read 
that “prayer was made without ceasing of the 
Church”; but since the Church at this time 
numbered at least five thousand, probably more, the 
whole body of believers could not possibly have been 
present at this unique gathering. And so in ver. 
12 we find the expression changed. It is no 
longer “the Church,” but “many ”—a word implying 
a large number, but still a minority of the whole. 
And what would be the likely state of the disciples, 
now that a bitter persecution has set in, and the 
bloody hand of Herod is pressed heavily against 
the pillars of the Church? Would not “the 
brethren” endeavour to save their lives by flight ? 
Would not prudence as well as cowardice suggest 

16 
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a temporary hiding until the storm should have 
passed by? Neither the Old Testament nor the 
New approves of recklessness, of running in the 
face of danger, if the danger can be avoided without 
any sacrifice of principle. Did not David’s harp 
play mournfully in Adullam’s cave and on the hill 
Mizar? Did not Elijah fly before the wrath of 
Jezebel? And did not the Lord Himself pass out 
of the murderous throng at Nazareth and hide 
Himself away? He did not think it right to push 
forward the hour which would come only too soon. 
And would the “brethren” be wrong in following 
His example, winning many chances of future service 
by a temporary silence and seclusion? We may 
at least say that such a course would be both 
probable and natural; while the godly women of 
the Church, shielded by their sex, would be in 
comparative security. 

But coming to “the door of the gate,” who was 
the damsel named Rhoda? The word rendered 
“damsel” sometimes means a young female slave ; 
but there are several indications in the narrative 
that Rhoda was not a mere menial in the house. 
Her coming to the gate seems to imply that the 
act was perfectly voluntary on her part. Evidently 
she was one of the “many” disciples who were 
gathered within, and one who was very familiar 
with Peter’s voice; for, tremulous as it is with the 
recent agitation, Rhoda recognises it, even though 
the door is not yet opened. And what means this 
haste, as in her “gladness” she forgets to open the 
gate, but runs back to break the tidings to those 
within? It is the haste and gladness of one who 
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is almost delirious in her new-found joy. And does 
not this fact lead us to the same conclusion, that 
these midnight and morning watchers are a band 
of praying women? True, we can scarcely judge 
of those ruder times by the rules of modern social 
life; but, to say the least, it seems very unlikely 
that a young girl would go to the outer gate to 
listen and to report—a task requiring considerable 
nerve, considering the circumstances of the hour— 
had any of the brethren been present. 

St. Peter’s language, however, gives us a clearer 
testimony. Breathless with the running, and pale 
with the excitement of her message, Rhoda announces 
the fact that Peter has escaped from prison, and 
that he is standing “ before the gate.” The disciples, 
however, were “like them that dream”; they “ wist 
not that it was true,’ until Rhoda’ constant 
affirmations, and the still-continued knocking, con- 
vince them that it is something more than a happy 
illusion on the damsel’s part. Then they too leave 
the inner chamber, and rush to the outer gate; for 
in ver. 16 the number of the pronoun is changed ; 
it is “when they had opened the door, and saw 
him, they were astonished.” And as they stand 
clustered by the gate, eagerly welcoming him who 
comes to them as one alive from the dead, Peter 
does not pass within; but, “beckoning with the 
hand,” to silence the tumult of questions and to 
hush the exclamations of surprise, he tells “ how the 
Lord had brought him out of the prison.” And 
when he had completed the story, he adds, “ Go, shew 
these things unto James, and to the brethren,” 
implying, of course, that neither James nor “the 
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brethren ”? are here now, amid this group of delighted 
listeners. 

The only objection to this interpretation of the 
narrative is the fact that the adjectives and parti- 
ciples are masculine, instead of feminine. But even 
this is no insuperable objection, since amongst 
Greek writers the masculine is often used for the 
feminine, if the question of sex is not the material 
point.? 

And so a deeper interest gathers about Mary’s 
house. In the Gospels woman is prominent: now 
singing her Magnificat, and now “serving” at the 
feast; now lingering near the cross, and now 
preparing sweet spices for the embalming or listening 
to the first “ All hail!” of the Easter morning. But 
in the “ Acts” the Marys, the Joannas, and the 
Salomes seem to retire to a distance; we scarcely 
see them. In Mary’s house we meet them once 
again; we see them keeping the mournful midnight 
watch; we hear their voices in tender, earnest 
pleadings: and as in the Gospels it was a Mary 
who told “the brethren” how an angel had rolled 
away the stone, and how Christ had arisen, so now 
in the “Acts” the Marys announce to James and 
to “the brethren ” how another angel has swept down 
upon Jerusalem, how Rome’s quaternions have again 
been baffled, and how the Lord a second time “ hath 
appeared unto Simon.” 


1 This does not refer to ‘‘the brethren of our Lord” ; when they 
are spoken of, it is as ‘‘His brethren” (Matt. xiii. 55; John vii. 
5; Acts i. 4). 

2 For an example of this use of the masculine, see Acts ix. 37, 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT 


HE Old Testament was built fronting the future. 
Like our modern temples of religion, it faced 

the east, watching for the new dawn, and throwing 
out its numberless projections towards “the better 
thing” God had promised and provided, and which 
the slow centuries would surely bring. And so all 
its lines of light converged, not to a vanishing point 
where they should lose themselves in the darkness, 
but to a focal centre of wonderful brightness—the 
Star that should rise out of Jacob; while all its 
voices, of type and symbol, psalmist and prophet, 
were speaking of One who should come, the prophet 
like unto Moses, but greater than he, the Redeemer, 
the Christ. But when we pass over into the Gospels 
we find the same incompleteness here; for when we 
have found Him of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, we hear Him 
constantly speaking of Another, whom He called the 
Comforter, the Paraclete, who should be more to His 
disciples than even His own personal presence had 
been; illuminating their minds, deepening and 
purifying their affections, and giving them a power 
for service, which His own words and miracles had 
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failed to give. At first sight it would almost seem 
as if we had pre-dated our subject, which historically 
belongs to the later Acts of the Apostles; but we 
cannot so sharply separate the Gospels from the 
Acts. They shade off into each other in a sort of 
mezzotint — that divine protest against abrupt 
changes and transitions; and if we find the realisa- 
tion and manifestation in the Acts, if the fruit 
ripens and is gathered amid the heat of Pentecost, 
we find its stem and roots, its promises and 
prophecies, in the story of the Evangelists. 

But if our subject has a prospective look, covering 
the whole of the Christian era, it is retrospective too, 
having intimate relations with the Old Dispensation. 
We sometimes speak of the post-pentecostal age as 
the “dispensation of the Spirit”; and such indeed 
it is, if we consider the peculiar and special mani- 
festations of the Spirit which were reserved for 
these “last days”; but we must not overlook the 
fact that the Divine Spirit has never been absent 
from the earth, which He Himself quickened into 
life. We find Him “in the beginning,” casting His 
shadow upon the first verse of Scripture, in the 
plural substantive “Elohim”; while in the second 
verse—so that man should not altogether forget Him 
—He subscribes His own name plainly; and if we 
trace down that stream of humanity, which, issuing 
from Eden, and then dividing itself into four, or 
many “heads,” flowed across all lands and years, we 
find the same Spirit of God constantly moving upon 
the face of the waters. Now, perhaps, the heavenly 
Dove is all but invisible in the sky-distances, 
and we can only see His faint reflection moving 
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silently among the years; and then again the Dove 
sweeps down, tipping the water with His wings, 
when the ripples of new excitements pass out in 
rhythmic and ever-widening circles. And so we 
read of Bezaleel, “I have filled him with the Spirit of 
God” (Ex. xxxi. 3); we read of a Pentecost in the 
Church in the wilderness, as the “Spirit rested 
upon” the seventy elders, when they prophesied ; 
we read of the Spirit coming upon the early Judges, 
Samson, Othniel, Gideon, and Jephthah, giving to 
them a superhuman strength or wisdom; we read 
of the Spirit coming upon Saul and upon David, 
bringing to one the gift of prophecy, and to the 
other a rare skill and an invincible courage ; while 
all through the Old Dispensation the Divine Spirit is 
calling out men from the common ranks of life, then 
qualifying and inspiring them to write the sacred 
Scriptures. And so through the pre - Advent 
millenniums the Divine Spirit was silently preparing 
the world for Christ; filling its heart with a great 
need and then with great hopes; and through all 
the ages of waiting, the voices of the Spirit were 
constantly speaking “ out of heaven,” weaving out of 
our earthly speech the most beautiful robes for the 
Divine and beloved Son who was to come; and 
never did maternal heart go out to meet the future 
with loving, solicitous anticipations such as those 
with which the Divine Spirit anticipated and pre- 
pared for the Advent of the Divine Child. It was 
the heavenly Dove built the nest for the young and 
winged Life; or, to speak more literally, it was the 
Divine Spirit prepared the cradle for the Christ, 
setting imperial decrees to rock it and to stand 
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guard about it; nay, it was the Divine Spirit who, 
by rare endowments of grace and by an electing call, 
led the Virgin of Nazareth up into a sacred and 
half-divine motherhood. 

And here we touch the fringe of a great mystery, 
the miraculous conception, where our reason is 
bewildered, and human sight is blind. But as in 
the first Genesis we see the Spirit of God moving 
upon the face of the waters—and the Hebrew word 
lets us hear the wing-flutter of the heavenly Dove ; 
and we see the same Spirit, as the “ breath” of God, 
transforming the red clay into a living soul; so now, 
as the Second Adam comes into the world, there is 
the same touch of the all-quickening Spirit, in a 
generation that needs no regeneration, a Divine 
humanity. And when the Virgin of Nazareth, 
trembling with the great secret, asks, “ How shall 
this be?” the angel replies, “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee; wherefore also that which is 
to be born shall be called holy, the Son of God” 
(Luke i. 35); while the same great mystery is 
announced by another angel, as he bids Joseph 
“Fear not, . . . for that which is conceived in her 
is of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. i, 20). If we are 
asked to solve the enigma, we frankly confess that 
we cannot; but who can tell the coming and going 
of the Divine Spirit in the regeneration of a soul, 
that new birth “from above,’ which, while it 
transcends all earthly science and all human 
reasoning, yet lies within the plane of a real, felt 
experience ? And if we may not here unravel and 
tell the wonderful secret, if the angel seems to 
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speak in a tongue unknown to us as he speaks of 
“power ” casting a “shadow,” neither can we tell, 
in the lower realms of nature, how life begins to be ; 
and after all the researches of biology and the wild 
guesses of a baffled reason, we are still thrown back, 
for our only solution of the mystery of life, upon 
the old Scripture, “In the beginning God created ” 
it. What is impossible to man is possible and easy 
to God; and once let us admit a Divine factor into 
the problem, and we have a co-efficient of infinite 
powers. So here we may reverently accept the 
truth we cannot understand, that the perfect 
humanity of Jesus was itself an inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. As in our speech there can be no 
expression, no articulate word, without the breath, the 
expiration, so the Divine Word needs the mediation of 
the Divine Spirit, or breath, before it is “ made flesh,” 
becoming articulate, as it were, so that men might 
hear it, and visible, that men might behold His glory, 
the glory “as of the only-begotten from the Father.” 

But while the Divine Spirit is thus providing the 
sacred humanity, bringing about, in ways both 
natural and supernatural, the great mystery of the 
Incarnation, we find Him in other places, and by 
other modes, preparing the way of the Lord. When 
the angel appeared to Zacharias in the Temple, 
announcing the birth of John the Baptist, among 
his other prophecies concerning the character and 
mission of the child, he said, “And He shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost even from His mother’s 
womb” (Luke i. 15); and when Elisabeth hears 
the salutation of Mary, “well stricken in years” 
though she is, and the companion of a great silence, 
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she is conscious of a sudden and a wonderful inspira- 
tion. We read, “ And Elisabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost ; and she lifted up her voice with a loud 
cry.” She speaks neither in the ordinary tones nor 
in the ordinary language of every-day life; leaving 
these lower, prosaic levels, her soul, winged now, 
takes loftier, rhythmic sweeps, as her salutation falls 
into the form of a song-benediction. But when 
Elisabeth, under the direct inspiration of the Spirit, 
sings her welcome to the Virgin of Nazareth, the 
centre and the soul of her impromptu song is the 
coming Christ; and we see her in the loftiness of 
her ecstasy and the lowliness of her spirit bowing 
with deference and reverence before the Christ who 
is to be, as she asks, “ Whence is this to me, that 
the mother of my Lord should come unto me?” A 
few months later we have what is almost a repetition 
of the same scene, though with altered circumstances 
and a changed voice. It is the dumb father who 
now breaks the nine months’ silence, and we read, 
“ Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
prophesied” (Luke i. 69). But as Zacharias sings 
his Benedictus, his theme is but the expanded theme 
of Elisabeth; it is a song of “salvation,” and 
Zacharias almost forgets his own child—“ great ” 
and honoured as he is as “the prophet of the Most 
High ”—as he sings of “the Lord” whose way he 
shall “make ready”; the Lord who in His own 
person is the “dayspring” from on high; who shall 
soon visit His people, shining upon them that sit in 
darkness, lighting up even the shadow of death, and 
guiding “our feet into the way of peace.” 

Still later we read of another who in the same 
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way of revelation is divinely favoured. It is Simeon, 
the aged templar of Jerusalem, who was “looking 
for the coz solation of Israel,” and of whom we read, 
“the Holy Ghost was upon him”; “it had been 
revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost that he should 
not see death before he had seen the Lord’s Christ; 
and he came in the Spirit into the Temple.” That 
is, the Divine Spirit—to whose touch the keyboard 
of time and circumstance is always open—had 
arranged for this singular meeting, selecting the 
day and hour of the presentation; or, at least, 
notifying Simeon of it, and directing him to the 
very spot in the vast and crowded Temple where 
the Child of the promise and the Child of his hopes 
would be found. And as Simeon takes the Child in 
his arms, under the conscious inspiration of the 
Spirit, he sings his Nune Dimittis; a song which is 
full of Christ, even though it does not once mention 
His name, for this is its central thought and soul, 
“mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” Here then, 
in the last days of the Old Dispensation, before the 
Child Jesus had spoken one articulate word, we have 
three old saints who live and act and speak under 
immediate inspiration of the Spirit. So the new 
dawn lights up first the lofty, snow-clad peaks! 
But though circumstances and times were varied, 
the three have this in common, that when their eyes 
were opened in this heavenly illumination, they saw 
but Jesus only, and when they saw, they spake and 
sang of Him; and as we listen to the psalms of 
Elisabeth, Zacharias, and Simeon, we seem to hear 
the music of “one clear harp,” whose varied strings 
are tuned and touched by an unseen hand, and whose 
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divers tones make one deep harmony, as they sing of 
the Christ who was to be, or the Christ who now is, 
and who henceforth, together with the Father and 
the Spirit, will demand and claim all doxologies. 

But while we read of these early inspirations,— 
“baptisms,” John would call them,—we do not read 
as yet of any such wonderful manifestations coming 
to Jesus. The Child is carried back to Bethlehem 
with the music of the Benedictus still playing about 
it, but it is a human child after all, with no heaven- 
mark of an aureole upon it; only the swaddling- 
clothes are about it, to bind up in some sort of 
strength its fragile human weakness. So, too, when 
we get our few glimpses of the Boy Jesus, there is 
a singular, we might almost say, a studied silence as 
to any remarkable signs or portents. We see Him 
at Nazareth “subject unto” His parents; not chafing 
at home-restraints and striking out in independent 
ways, but living a pure and human boyhood, render- 
ing to His parents the deference and obedience their 
law demanded and their character deserved. When 
we find Him in the Temple, listening to the doctors 
and asking them questions, we read that they were 
“amazed”; but it was not because of any miraculous 
power, but at His rare mental gifts, “His under- 
standing and His answers.” So, too, if we return 
with them to Nazareth, we find a perfect humanness 
in that one verse which covers the eighteen following 
years: “And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man” (Luke u. 52). 
It is the picture of a life growing up in purely 
human ways, with no sudden vaults or supernatural 
elevations; and so for the thirty years Jesus works 
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no miracle, and speaks neither beatitude nor parable ; 
the only recorded words of the long thirty years 
being the boyhood’s questions: “ How is it that ye 
sought Me? wist ye not that I must be in My 
Father’s house?” Thus quietly, and in perfectly 
human ways, childhood merges into youth, and youth 
into manhood; nor have we any intimation that as 
yet He is Himself conscious of any superhuman 
powers. At any rate, He makes no show of them, 
and if He possesses them, they are as if they. were 
not. That He grows up with a dawning consciousness 
of His mission seems evident. The angelic salutations, 
the inspired psalms of the Advent, the homage of the 
Wise Men, and the adoration of the shepherds would 
all be borne in upon His soul out of the ponderings 
of the maternal heart, indicating at least, if not 
plainly revealing, the mission that awaited Him. 
Nor can we suppose that there was one moment of 
the thirty years when the Holy Spirit was absent 
from that temple He Himself had prepared; and if 
we do not hear the pinion-sweep of the heavenly 
Dove, it is because that Divine messenger was ever 
present with Him; not abiding on Him, perhaps, 
as in the after-years, but abiding 7m Him, an ever- 
present power and inspiration. The verse already 
quoted would indicate this; and as we see the Boy 
Jesus “advancing” in wisdom as well as stature, and 
in favour with God and man, we see the quiet 
unfolding of a life touched by the Spirit at every 
point, inhaling its fragrance from the passing winds 
of heaven, and drawing its beauty from the skies, 
the “white flower,’ all spotless and stainless, of a 
perfected humanity. 
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But now Jesus turns aside from Nazareth, for His 
hour has struck; silence must ripen into speech, and 
thought into deed. Hitherto the Divine Life has 
been one prolonged seclusion, henceforth it must be 
action unwearying, with a great passion to close and 
to crown it. And Jesus steps forward to meet and 
embrace the Higher Will; as in the volume of the 
Book it is written of Him, “I delight to do Thy 
will, O God.” 

Meanwhile the Baptist, who, as the angel said, 
was to be “filled with the Holy Ghost from his 
mother’s womb,” has been proclaiming the new 
kingdom in the wilderness of Judeea, crying, “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” With 
suppressed thunders in his tones, a strange unction 
attended his message; and as he moved here and 
there, an embodied Sinai, or an “ incarnate conscience,” 
as he proclaimed the law, and emphasised the eternal 
Ought of duty, the people flocked to him from every 
side. But when all thoughts and all eyes were fixed 
on himself,—no miracle-worker, only a preacher and 
prophet of righteousness,—John was careful to pass 
on their thoughts, and hopes too, if he could, to 
Another. He himself was but a voice crying in the 
wilderness, a preparer of the way of the Lord. 
There was One coming after him who was _pre- 
eminently “ before” him; whose slave, to untie His 
shoe-latchet, he was not worthy to be. And then 
he spake of a baptism, greater and higher than his 
own, a baptism he could not give; for while he 
could and did baptize with water, “He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” And so 
John—who was himself led of the Spirit and “ filled 
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with the Spirit,” and who has come expressly to 
prepare His way—has no thought of himself, and no 
word except a disparaging one; he points to the 
Christ, while with glowing, burning words he speaks 
of Him. But John’s testimony concerning Jesus is 
mainly confined to these three facts: that Jesus is 
the Lamb of God, taking away the sin of the world; 
that He is the great Judge, who, with fan in hand, 
will throughly cleanse His threshing-floor ; and that 
He will give the higher baptism, of which his own 
water-baptism is but a shadow, visible but cold, 
baptizing “with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
Such is the emphasis the Baptist lays upon this 
work of Christ: that without saying one word about 
His miracles or His teaching, he can only characterise 
the coming One, greater than himself, as He who 
should baptize men with the Holy Ghost. 

Suddenly, and with no intimation of His coming, 
Jesus leaves Nazareth for the Jordan, and, presenting 
Himself to John, asks that He too may be baptized. 
John is perplexed and awed, and for the first time 
his bold lips falter and demur. He is in the presence 
of the “ Mightier than I,” the One who should baptize 
with the Holy Ghost, and in whose life fas baptism 
unto repentance has no place, no meaning. But 
Jesus persists in His request, in order that He may 
“fulfil all righteousness”; and now, as the Son of 
man, He goes down into the baptismal waters, 
offering a vicarious repentance, taking upon Himself 
the sin of the world that He may take it away, 
nailing it at last to His cross. Coming up 
“ straightway ” out of the water, and regaining the 
river’s bank, Jesus is seen for a few moments to be 
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engaged in prayer—as St. Luke expresses it in the 
differing tenses of his participles, “Jesus also having 
been baptized and praying, the heaven was opened,” 
and we read, “the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
form, as a dove, upon Him, and a voice came out of 
heaven, Thou art My beloved Son; in Thee I am 
well pleased.” 

It is altogether a strange, a unique incident, full 
of meaning indeed, and yet full of profound mystery ; 
for all four Evangelists linger over it; three of them 
speak of the “opened heaven,” and all speak of the 
Spirit: descending “as a dove” upon Him; while the 
three Synoptists again tell of the voice “out of the 
heavens,” giving the very words of the Divine mani- 
festo. How shall we interpret this incident, which 
the Evangelists make so important and emphatic ? 
There seems to us but one interpretation possible, 
and it is this: Jesus Himself is now baptized with 
the Holy Spirit, receiving that higher baptism, of 
which the baptism by water is but a type. Why 
the bodily form of the dove should be selected as the 
outward and visible sign we cannot say ; but all Divine 
manifestations must have some human or earthly 
setting, just as heavenly voices must speak in earthly 
accents, if they would be intelligible. The form of 
the manifestation varied, the same form did not 
appear a>second time, and generally the form had 
some hidden resemblance, or some relation, to the 
mind or cirewmstances of the beholder. Was the 
dove-form somehow related to that other dove, which, 
plucking an olive leaf, carried to the ark, over the 
subsiding waters, its evangel of hope and deliverance ? 
Or was it chosen because, in the Jewish ritual, the 
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dove was specially consecrated to religion, the scape- 
bird, as we might call it, in the redemption of the 
firstborn? Or was it because the dove, in its 
meekness, its harmlessness, its gentleness, was a fit 
emblem of the Christ, whose gospel was the gospel 
of peace? Or must we refer the dove-form to the 
Holy Spirit, as in the passage already quoted it is a 
bird-metaphor tells of the Spirit of God “brooding ” 
over the face of the waters? We cannot say. Nor 
is it material that we should fix its precise meaning ; 
for after all it was but a form, unsubstantial and 
transitory, appealing to the eye, as in the later 
baptism the “sound” as of a mighty rushing wind 
spake to the ear. And as then the sound soon died 
away, so now the visible form vanishes, though not 
as it came. The dove does not ascend again into 
the parted heavens ; it “abode upon Him” for a while, 
as St. John tells us; then probably passing away as 
in a dissolving view, becoming invisible, even while 
they are still gazing upon the strange portent. 
Whatever it may mean, the double baptism of the 
Jordan marks an epoch of the Divine life. It is the 
parting of the ways, where the peaceful valley is left 
behind, and the path strikes, steep and rugged—one 
toilsome ascent—up the mount of sacrifice. Hence- 
forth Jesus lives, and works, and speaks under the 
conscious inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and from 
the day of His Pentecost we find everything changed. 
It is the beginning of the Divine “ Acts,” with its 
altered atmosphere and its new tongues, or, rather 
with new words and tones and meanings in the old. 
And so we read directly, “Jesus, full of the Holy 
Ghost, returned from the Jordan”; and again, “ He 
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is led” —“ driven ” is St. Mark’s urgent word—“ in the 
wilderness during forty days.” And as Jesus comes 
victorious from the temptations of the wilderness, the 
heavenly Dove hovers unseen about Him, or, as St. 
Luke expresses it, “Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee” (iv. 14); and when in the 
synagogue He breaks the thirty years’ silence, it is 
to repeat the prophet’s words, and to give them their 
true meaning, as He says, “ The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me, because He anointed Me to preach good 
tidings to the poor”; while later, He speaks of the 
commonest of His miracles— the casting-out of 
devils—as being wrought under the direct guidance 
and agency of the Spirit, saying to the Pharisees, 
“Tf I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is 
the kingdom of God come upon you” (Matt. 
xiL 123), 

It is not easy—perhaps it is not possible—to 
state exactly what new gifts and powers came to 
Jesus in that eventful hour by the Jordan; nor can 
we suppose that Jesus, in the earlier, quieter life of 
Nazareth, was less under the inspiration of the Spirit 
than was the Baptist, of whom it was said that he 
was “ filled with the Holy Ghost” from his childhood. 
But the fact is evident that the Spirit-baptism was 
coincident with the first manifestation of miraculous 
power ; nor was the “schism” of the parted heavens 
more clearly marked by the descent of the fiery 
Dove than was the severance in the Divine life of 
the old from the new. Then the Divine “To be” 
lay in the passive voice, acted upon by others; now 
it strikes at once into the active, with its indicative, 
and imperative, and infinitive moods. Then it was 
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silence, or at most a questioning speech; now, as 
from a pent-up fountain, it is one sweet and constant 
overtlow of truth, words living and burning, such as 
earth had never heard before. Then He wrought 
the human task, fashioning out of the rugged oak 
and cedar things of use or beauty; now He is 
Sculptor of the higher art, working upon souls ;. out 
of human clay—with an inbreathed spirit—fashion- 
ing apostles, saints, and, perhaps, angels. Then the 
Spirit was in Him and about Him as a still atmo- 
sphere, or some gentle summer breath; now the 
Spirit is upon Him, as a rushing, mighty wind of 
God carrying Him forward towards His goal, which 
was the cross and grave. 

It is somewhat singular that after the Advent, 
during the years of the Divine life, we should have 
no references to the Spirit apart from Jesus Himself ; 
and after leading Simeon to the Temple to see the 
Lord’s Christ, it is as if there came an interregnum 
in the eternal rule of the Spirit, ve as far as 
humanity is concerned. As far as the records 
show, the Holy Spirit retires into the distance, as if 
concentrating all energies upon Jesus, and speaking 
only to Him, and through Him; for we do not read 
of Him inspiring or filling the disciples, while the 
bodily presence of Jesus is with them. And when 
Jesus spake of the Holy Spirit to them, it is rather 
as a future promise than a present realisation. The 
Comforter would come, but not till He Himself had 
gone away, and the ascension-clouds had hid Him 
from their sight. It is as if their dull eyes could 
not see both together; and as if they had not yet 
learned that the Spirit was in the Son, even as the 
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Son was in the Father; and that Father, Son, and 
Spirit were one God, blessed for ever. This revela- 
tion will come; it is one of the “many things” 
Jesus would say to them; but they cannot bear it 
now, while the veil of His humanity is upon them. 
But Jesus is constantly speaking of another 
advent; setting their hearts listening for One, of 
whom, passing on the Baptist’s words, He might in 
a sense say, “He is mightier than I.” As to the 
manner of His coming He says no word, except as 
the name itself, “the Spirit,” would indicate that 
it would not be a material presence, appealing to the 
natural senses; it would be rather an invisible 
Power, coming like the wind, which bloweth where 
it listeth. But if Jesus did not speak particularly 
either of the manner or the time of the new advent, 
—except that it would be in Jerusalem, “not many 
days hence,”—He did tell plainly what that promised 
Presence would mean to them, emphasising it by 
frequent iteration. We spoke just now of the Spirit 
as “an invisible Power”; but we were speaking 
after the manner of men, for Jesus does not speak 
of the Spirit in that impersonal way. It is true we 
find the word “Spirit” accompanied by a neuter 
article or pronoun, but the laws of language would 
require this; and, doubtless, the word “ Spirit” itself 
is but an imperfect vehicle for conveying so great a 
truth; for the best and strongest of human words 
break down when we try to put Divine meanings 
into them. So the Holy Spirit is not a power, 
an attribute, a personification; He is a Person, a 
Divine Person, “ sent” by the Son, “ proceeding ” from 
the Father (John xv. 26), in ways which indeed 
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transcend our reason, but which our faith may 
naturally and reverently accept. Jesus speaks of 
Him as the Comforter, the Paraclete; and, speaking 
of Him as “another Comforter,” He intimates that 
the Paraclete will take the place of His own personal 
presence, being to them all He Himself had been, 
and more. He tells them that they will profit by 
the exchange; that it is to their advantage — 
“expedient ” is His word—that He go away, making 
room for “another,” who in the deeper sense is not 
another but the same, the Comforter who “ abideth 
with you,” and “shall be in you” for ever. 

So were the minds of the disciples prepared for 
the advent of the Spirit. Jesus had made them 
familiar with His name and with His offices; and 
on the evening of the first resurrection-day, when 
He had suddenly appeared in the upper room and 
had given them their great commission, we read, “ He 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost” (John xx. 22). It is a singular 
and significant act, and one that we cannot interpret 
as a mere prophecy; for that would not have 
required what we find here, the forceful aorist 
imperative, accentuated as it is by the symbolic 
breath. But the visible Presence is not to be with 
them longer; it is to be a bright, but intermittent 
Presence, coming and going for the forty days, and 
then it must disappear altogether; and so Jesus 
gives them a fuller measure of the Spirit, that they 
may read these absences, and that they may still see 
Him who is now to become the Invisible. And so 
it was; for if we look at the disciples in what we may 
call their intermediate state—between the Resurrec- 
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tion and the Pentecost—we can discover a marked 
uplift in their spiritual life. That Peter’s love had 
been wonderfully transfigured we have seen else- 
where, and there is evidence that the others had 
experienced a like change. We see them returning 
from the Ascension Mount with “great joy,” even 
though the Form they knew and loved is now parted 
from them and hidden in the heavens; we see them 
continually in the Temple, “praising and blessing 
God”; we hear them in the upper room interpret- 
ing the Scriptures for themselves, and correctly 
reading the prophecies; or we hear them continuing 
with one accord in prayer, addressing their unseen 
“Lord” with naturalness and confidence, exactly as 
if He were visibly present with them. Evidently 
the day is breaking; the light is broadening and 
deepening, but it is not yet the full morning, not 
yet the high noon. They have known much and 
experienced much of the gracious operations of the 
Spirit; but they have not yet recived that baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and of fire, which the Baptist had 
foretold. This is to follow; as Jesus Himself had 
said, “ Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not 
many days hence” (Acts i. 5). 

We need not linger upon the scene of Pentecost ; 
but while the hundred and twenty disciples were in 
the attitude of prayer, “Suddenly there came from 
heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared unto them tongues parting 
asunder, like as of fire; and it sat upon each one 
of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as 
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the Spirit gave them utterance” (Acts ii. 2-4). So 
does the “ promise of the Father” ripen to its fulfil- 
ment; and so does the upper room of the disciples 
answer to the Jordan of the Master—the same Spirit 
descending in the fiery tongues, as then He came in 
the fiery dove. And what were the effects of this 
heavenly baptism ? 

Speaking generally, the Divine forecasts of the 
work of the Holy Spirit crystallise on three 
separate but related lines, which may be indicated 
by the three key-words: Illumination, Expression, 
Power. The first effect of the higher baptism was 
to be a rare mental illumination, an unveiling of the 
truth, that their mind should discern it and their 
hearts embrace it. And so the Comforter is called 
the “Spirit of truth,’ as if this were His chief 
function. In the regeneration, as in the Genesis, 
the Spirit of God would come as the revealer: 
parting the firmaments of right and wrong; dis- 
closing the waste and void places where disorder 
and sin have reigned; and lighting up the world 
of moral truth, convicting the world “in respect of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment” (John 
xvi. 8). But while the Spirit was thus to be the 
Light-bringer in the world of moral truth, He was 
especially to be the Revealer and Interpreter of the 
incarnate Truth, even Jesus Christ. “He shall 
guide you into all the truth”; “He shall teach you 
all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I 
have said unto you” (John xiv. 26). Here then is 
one leading feature of the work of the Paraclete. He 
was to light up the chambers of their mind; He was 
to interpret to them the Divine word; to unveil the 
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Person and to explain the mission of the Redeemer, 
so giving to them a revelation of Jesus Christ; as 
Jesus Himself said, “ He shall bear witness of Me; 
He shall glorify Me, for He shall take of Mine, and 
shall declare it unto you.” 

And how were these promises realised? If we 
look at the disciples in the earlier gospel days, we 
are not struck with any marked spirituality in their 
thought and language. To us they seem but ordinary 
men, dwelling in the lowlands, walking in the mist, 
with a clear earthwardness in their look. They 
knew the Scriptures probably in their historical and 
literal meanings, but they failed to catch the deeper, 
hidden spirit; and though day by day the prophecies 
were being wonderfully fulfilled, they did not see it 
at the time; it was only “afterward” that they 
remembered they had done thus or so “unto Him.” 
And with what singular persistence they failed to 
understand the mystery and mission of the Divine 
life! How they lmited their Holy One, setting 
their bounds of time and space about Him, as if He 
were but one of themselves—a child of earth, with 
an earthly and temporal mission! Their very 
brightest dream was of an earthly kingdom, with 
Jerusalem as its capital, and Jesus reigning on the 
throne of His father David. And so they hved and 
wrought, they looked and listened with this golden 
mist enveloping them, a mist in which their own 
shadows were magnified, and Divine purposes were 
all obscured or distorted. The Master and the 
disciples walked side by side, but it was only in 
their physical natures that they touched each other, 
or that they coalesced. In thought, in purpose, there 
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was the distance of worlds between them; and after 
three years of closest intercourse Jesus has to say 
sorrowfully and half-reproachfully, “ Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 
Philip?” And they had not known Him. They 
had not truly seen Him; they had only seen the 
human Christ, the “ Christ after the flesh,” always 
accompanied by certain busy shadows of them- 
selves. 

But all this was changed when the Holy Spirit 
came upon them on the day of Pentecost. Before, 
they saw the temple of inspired truth from the 
outside; and so its stained windows were indistinct 
and blurred, and they heard but broken anthems of 
its music. But the baptism of the Spirit is to them 
a baptism of light as well as of fire. The rushing 
wind, as it were, carries them up the steps and 
through the door, setting them now within the 
temple. Pillars, aisles, transepts, and chancel, all 
are lighted up in one grand illumination; and all 
are but approaches to that new Holy of holies, 
the altar of the great Sacrifice, even the Cross. 
Now everything becomes clear and vivid; His dark 
sayings flash like crystals of congealed light; His 
words, which were forgotten, or but remembered in 
their narrowest meaning, come back open as the 
day. And how near Jesus is to them, and how 
great! He is the Risen, the Exalted One, in heaven 
and yet on earth; hearing their prayers, or standing 
up by the throne to receive the spirit of the proto- 
martyr. It is no longer with them— 


““Thou seemest human and Divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood Thou!” 
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It is rather— 


“*Strong Son of God, immortal Love!” 


“exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repent- 
ance unto Israel, and remission of sin.” We cannot 
read the address of Peter upon the day of Pentecost 
without noticing the marvellous change that has 
come upon his thought and language. It is all 
transfigured now, shining with a lustre which no 
schools and no studies could give. And what new 
words are these coming from the lips that a few days 
ago said, “I go a-fishing!” He speaks of “ repent- 
ance,’ of “salvation,” of “sins blotted out,’ of 
“seasons of refreshing”; until, if we did not know 
that it was the rock-disciple who was speaking, we 
might have supposed that it were the Master Him- 
self. Such is the perfect accord between the anointed 
Christ and the anointed apostle; the same Spirit 
impels and inspires both. 

And not only was the Comforter to guide them 
into all truth, illuminating their minds, He was 
at the same time to give them utterance for the 
expression of the truth; so qualifying them to be 
evangelists, bearers of the Glad Tidings. And so 
all-important is this higher baptism, that though the 
work of redemption is consummated, and the world 
is waiting for their evangel, they must not take one 
forward step, or attempt to preach in His name, 
until they have received this commission, the “ power 
from on high.” They must “tarry” before they 
“oo”; ten days, ten years, if need be; for they 
must not go out, even to preach His Gospel, until 
the Holy Spirit has come upon them, and the live 
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coals from the altar have touched their lips. But 
how soon they went out, after that the Comforter 
was come! How soon they spake with their tongue, 
when the heavenly fire burned in their hearts! 
Nay, one language was not enough now; but, im- 
pelled and guided by the same good Spirit, they 
spake in “other tongues” the wonderful works of 
God. 

“And ye shall be My witnesses,” Jesus had said 
unto them, when speaking of this heavenly baptism. 
And such they became; for when they opened their 
fire-touched lips, it was not to speak of themselves, 
nor of any earthly things, but it was to speak of 
Jesus, and of Jesus only. And this is still one 
mission of the Spirit: to unveil the Christ; to set 
Him forth in His various offices; and to light up 
within the consecrated heart the fires of a passionate 
love to Him who is Redeemer, Saviour, King, the 
“altogether lovely,’ and the altogether Wonderful. 
It is only the Divine Spirit, who Himself inspired 
the Word, who can unlock its hidden treasures; and 
without this illumination—though we may read its 
Hebrew and Greek originals, and understand its 
grammatical construction perfectly—we shall only 
know its letter, inoperative and dead, and we shall 
but deal in “the cold traffic of an unfelt truth.” 
Neither shall we know the Christ, except in a second- 
hand way, knowing something about Him, rather 
than knowing Himself. And then the Christ 
becomes to us a distant Saviour, “on a journey” 
amid the wide spaces of the stars; or He becomes 
some miniature Christ, the Child who cannot speak 
and cannot help; or He becomes but a concept of 
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the mind, a mathematical point, having position but 
no magnitude, with no drawing powers and no 
commanding voice. And having such poor, meagre 
views of Christ, writing His name in such small 
characters, there is, and there can be, no deep per- 
sonal attachment to Him. We have a certain 
respect for Him; we follow Him in some far-off 
way, and we think we love Him; but we love Self 
a great deal more; and when the test comes, when 
some high-priest of religion derides Him, and some 
Pilate or other delivers Him to be crucified, we who 
should have been His confessors slink away in fear 
and shame, warming our chilled hands by some alien, 
hostile fire; while our lips are frozen into silence, 
or they only speak in words of treachery and denial. 
The Peter of the Gospels was brave in words, but 
cowardly in deeds ; he was foremost in the triumph, 
but when it meant a cross instead of a crown, when 
it meant going with his Master to the death, he was 
not prepared for that. But the Peter of the 
Pentecost knew no fear: he could have faced a 
thousand deaths; bearing the cross of His Lord in 
a deeper sense than his namesake, the Cyrenian, he 
would have gone singing along his rugged way, re- 
joicing in the sacred fellowship of suffering. The 
baptism of fire was a baptism of love; and when 
the constraint of love was upon them, they needed 
no other constraining. To speak of Him; to speak 
for Him, even in the presence of His adversaries, 
was no longer a duty, a task, it was a pleasure, a 
joy. And a true love will always seek expression. 
It cannot live shut up in itself. It must rise and 
go about the city, speaking of the beloved; and if 
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more public modes of expression are forbidden it, it 
will seek some quiet chamber, where it may pour 
out its treasures on the sacred feet; or, like St. 
Bernard, it will open the monastery window at 
Clairvaux, and throw out its sweet song— 


‘Jesu, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast” ; 


a song that lke some bird of paradise will fly 
singing over all lands and times. 

But another marked effect of this baptism of the 
Spirit was to be an enduement of power; as Jesus 
Himself said, “Ye shall receive power when the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.’ And a new power 
it certainly was; they had never known it before, 
although they had often spoken in His name. They 
had even gone round the cities and villages of 
Galilee as the heralds of the new Kingdom, telling 
of the Christ who had come, and whom they them- 
selves had seen; but evidently they did not accom- 
plish much; for the Gospels do not give us one faint 
echo of their words, nor do we find any hint of a 
general awakening, even though they had the gifts 
of healing, and demons were subject unto them. So 
was it all through the Gospel days. They were the 
hearers rather than the speakers; the learners 
rather than the teachers; and when we do find them 
speaking, it is in questioning tones and wandering 
words. But all this is changed now. No miracle 
has been wrought as yet, no demon challenged ; 
they have simply gone out into the streets of 
Jerusalem and preached Christ; but, lo! Peter's 
words cut sharp as his sword. As if charged with 
a heavenly dynamite,—and such is the Greek word 
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for “ power,’—the multitudes are swayed as fields of 
ripened ears bend to the passing wind; the fountains 
of the great deep are broken up, and the words of 
the impassioned speaker are answered in one loud 
ery, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” The 
very same words might have fallen from the same 
lips but ten days ago, or even yesterday, and they 
would have dropped all powerless as a rain of dead 
leaves thrown down by the frost. The whirling 
eddies of town-talk would have played and sported 
with them, tossing them here and there in banter. 
But to-day the great power of God is in them; and 
though they are human words, spoken by a human 
voice, they flash and burn like so many lightnings, 
and Sinai’s deep thunders seem hidden in them. 
Power for service, in the case of the apostles, was 
evidently a special and a definite gift. It was not 
something they could learn by study, an efficiency 
that grows out of proficiency; nor was it the skill 
that comes to the practised and perfect workman. 
It was the power of the Divine Spinit, the omni- 
potence of the indwelling Christ. And exactly so 
is it now, for the promise is unto us and to our 
children; nor is there a perfect meetness for the 
Master’s use, or any power for successful service, 
apart from this higher baptism. Not that our 
service will be shaped after one model, even the 
Pentecostal one; for the Divine Spirit loves variety, 
diversity of gifts; and whether they be gifts of faith, 
of healing, of wisdom, of prophecy, or working of 
signs, “all these worketh the one and the same 
Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as He 
will” (1 Cor. xii. 11). It may be power to speak, 
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to preach, to teach, or it may not; but it will be 
power to do God’s work, in our different spheres, 
with pleasure, with delight, and with some measure 
of assured success. 

Here then we find the open door of a great 
privilege—a door which the weakest and humblest 
disciple may enter, if he will only stoop low enough, 
and if he will only pay the cost, which is nothing 
less than the absolute surrender of himself to the 
Divine will. It is then, and then only, when the 
whole seli—the body—has been presented to God 
as a living sacrifice, that the Holy Spirit passes con- 
sciously within, to cleanse and then to fill the sacred 
temple of a human soul. Then under the Spirit’s 
baptism the palsies of unbelief disappear, the sinful 
debiity of doubt is gone; and he, who before 
hesitated, or lingered with “vacillating obedience,” 
hiding himself behind vain excuses, now that the 
live coals from the altar have touched his lips and 
heart, steps forward joyfully, responding to the 
higher call, “ Here am I, send me.” 

Have we known anything of this higher baptism ? 
or are we content to be pre-Pentecost disciples, 
seeing Jesus but dimly, and knowing Him only 
after the flesh, and not knowing Him in “the power 
of His resurrection”? Too eager to go out with our 
evangel, perhaps we forgot to tarry. We passed 
hurriedly by the upper room; and so the heavenly 
portents did not come to us. We saw no play of 
tongues of fire; we heard no sounds of the mysterious, 
mighty winds of God; but we went on to struggle 
in our feebleness, to beat the air in our weak and 
vain endeavours; or, like Samson, when his Spirit- 
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strength had departed from him, we shake ourselves 
with manifold activities, only to show our impotence 
and helplessness, and to make sport for our enemies. 
Shall we not retrace our steps, remembering the 
forgotten privilege, waiting, in prayer, and in a 
fuller consecration, for the Spirit’s larger gifts? 
Shall we not ask— 
‘QO Thou, who keep’st the Key of Love, 
Open Thy fount, eternal Dove, 
And overflow this heart of mine”? 

Then we too may pass up “in the power of the 
Spirit”; and whether it be to a wilderness of conflict 
and temptation, or to a lifelong ministry for others, 
we shall be “ more than conquerors,” having with us 


and within us the perfect Saviour, the omnipotent 
Christ. 
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